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MISSIONS 


Wild*  nit*  I IlCj  LUUtllli  r UK  ■ 

They  are  looking  for  you.  You  don’t  know  them  of  course;  these 
people  live  in  a little  village  in  southern  Japan.  And  they  don’t 
know  you.  But  they  look  for  you  because  you  have  something 
they  want  very  much  ...  the  truth. 

The  people  in  this  picture  are  likely  all  pagan  . . . most 
Japanese  people  are.  But  to  be  pagan  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
ignorant,  backward  or  primitive.  The  Japanese  are  a cultured, 
intelligent  people.  And  because  they  are  intelligent,  they  know 
there  must  be  a God. 

But  they  know  nothing  about  Him.  They  know  nothing  of 
God’s  nature  or  of  the  truths  He  has  revealed.  That  is  why 
they  look  for  you.  You  alone  possess  the  truth.  If  non-Christian 
people  don’t  learn  from  you,  where  can  they  turn  ? 

Won’t  you  help  the  Scarboro  Fathers  bring  to  these  people 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  blessings  of  His  truth? 
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EDITORIAL 


More  About  Latin  America 


here  is  a lot  of  talk  about  Latin  America  lately.  Priests,  reli- 


gious and  lay  people  are  volunteering  for  service  there,  and 


reports  show  the  need  for  many  more.  At  present,  there  is  one 
priest  for  every  5,000  Catholics,  with  135,000  more  priests  needed 
if  there  is  to  be  one  for  every  1,000  people.  And  the  rising 
population  is  making  things  worse.  All  of  which  suggests  the 
question:  What  are  we  to  do  about  it? 

Archbishop  Lemieux,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Episcopal 
Commission  for  Latin  America  says,  “Aid  to  Latin  America  is 
to  take  varied  forms.  The  Pope  calls  for  volunteers  . . . There  is 
also  a matter  of  economic  assistance.”  Fine.  But  many  people 
can’t  do  either;  they  can’t  volunteer  for  service,  and  they  can’t 
give  anything.  They  can  pray,  but  must  they  do  more  ? Should 
they  feel  guilty  if  after  reading  the  latest  reports  on  Latin  America, 
they  simply  resolve  to  pray  for  that  intention  ? Should  they  blush 
with  shame  if  they  don’t  immediately  donate  whatever  they  can 
afford,  or  don’t  volunteer  as  lay  apostles  ? 

Or  should  they  presume  that  all  this  Latin  American  pro- 
motion is  not  meant  for  them  — that  it  is  only  for  the  few  who 
can  do  or  give  something  ? If  so,  then  why  is  the  cause  promoted 
through  the  mass  media  (newspapers,  radio,  TV)  which  suggest 
a universal  appeal  ? If  it  were  meant  for  a limited  audience,  the 
promotion  should  be  limited. 

The  truth  is  that  the  message  is  intended  for  everyone.  But 
everyone  is  not  expected  to  volunteer  for  active  service  nor  to 
donate  his  life’s  savings.  People  are  expected,  however,  to  do 
something  more  than  pray.  They  are  to  educate  themselves  through 
the  information  being  released  so  that  they  become  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  and  the  needs  of  Latin  America;  so  that  their 
opinions  and  attitudes  become  less  stereotyped  and  more  accurate. 
If  this  is  done  by  enough  people  over  a period  of  time,  there  will 
develop  a climate  of  public  opinion  which  will  generate  the  en- 
thusiasm needed  for  reform. 

But  this  will  take  time.  The  Latin  American  problem  will 
not  be  solved  overnight,  even  if  some  alarmists  insist  that  it  must 
be.  Some  immediate  relief  is  being  offered,  but  the  ultimate 
solution  will  take  years.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  world  is  not  to  be  branded  with  a guilt  complex.  ■ 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
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MILLIONS  OF  CATHOLICS 


BUT  FEW  PRIESTS 
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Paul  Pendergast,  SFM, 
before  the  bell  tower  of 
the  Rock  Sound  church. 


Scarboro's  mission  in 
Governor's  Harbour, 
Eleuthera  — Fr.  Paul's 
first  renovation  job  after 
he  moved  to  the  island. 
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FR.  PAUL’S  BUILDING  BOOM 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

The  rain  had  just  stopped.  But 
heavy  black  clouds  and  eery 
waterspouts  on  the  horizon  promised 
more  before  long.  Fr.  Jack  McGoey 
and  I sat  in  his  open  boat,  docked  at 
the  northern  tip  of  Eleuthera  Island. 

“If  they  get  here  soon,  we  might 
make  it  back  before  the  rain  hits 
again,”  he  said.  And  as  he  spoke, 
the  lead  man  of  a small  human  cara- 
van appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
a couple  of  hundred  yards  down  the 
road.  Six  tired  men,  their  luggage  on 
their  heads,  walked  towards  the  boat. 
The  seventh  man,  at  the  rear  of  the 
column,  was  taller  than  the  rest  and 
carried  his  luggage  on  his  shoulder. 
He  was  not  a Bahamian. 


As  they  arrived,  greetings  were  ex- 
changed, the  boat  was  loaded  and 
within  a few  minutes,  Fr.  McGoey 
was  heading  back  to  Harbour  Island 
with  six  passengers.  The  seventh  man, 
Fr.  Paul  Pendergast,  SFM,  waved 
farewell  from  the  dock.  And  I was 
with  him. 

The  six  men  he  had  just  seen  off 
were  laborers  from  Harbour  Island. 
They  had  been  living  and  working 
with  Fr.  Paul  on  Eleuthera  for  the 
last  few  months,  building  accomoda- 
tions of  the  Grey  Sisters  who  were 
soon  expected  in  Rock  Sound.  They 
didn’t  quite  complete  the  job,  but 
Fr.  Taul  could  finish  it.  He  was  used 
to  that  type  of  work.  Since  his  arrival 
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"How  does  that  look  Father  ?" 


in  the  Bahamas  in  September,  1955, 
there  had  hardly  been  a day  when  he 
was  not  designing  or  constructing  a 
church,  a rectory,  a school,  a guest 
house,  or  any  combination  of  such 
things. 

It  started  on  Harbour  Island,  where 
he  spent  his  first  three  months  in  the 
Bahamas.  His  pastor,  Fr.  McGoey, 
was  building  a guest  house  and  natur- 
ally, Fr.  Paul  did  what  he  could  to 
help.  What  he  did  was  enough  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  a builder 
and  to  set  the  course  of  his  missionary 
career  on  the  islands. 

Appointed  to  Rock  Sound,  Eleu- 
thera,  in  January  1956,  he  was  given 
a sizeable  piece  of  land,  fully  equip- 
ped with  trees,  weeds  and  coral  stone 
— but  no  church,  house,  school  or 
convent.  Fr.  Paul  lived  with  a local 
family  and  said  Mass  in  various 
houses.  At  the  same  time,  in  Govern- 
or’s Harbour,  25  miles  north,  he  was 


renovating  a building  to  be  used  as 
a combination  chapel  and  rectory  for 
that  area. 

Within  a few  months,  a bulldozer 
began  clearing  the  trees  from  the 
Rock  Sound  property.  A small  house 
was  built  for  the  laborers  and  their 
equipment,  and  work  was  begun  on 
the  church  designed  by  Fr.  Paul.  Not 
far  away,  he  also  built  a temporary 
chapel  for  the  local  Catholics  until 
the  permanent  church  was  completed. 
All  of  this  work  he  did  with  local 
help,  and  materials  purchased  either 
in  the  Bahamas  or  in  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  hurricanes  and  other 
delays,  the  work  at  Rock  Sound  pro- 
gressed steadily.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  need  for  a new  church  in  Hatchet 
Bay,  50  miles  up  the  road,  was  be- 
coming acute.  And  so,  with  the  Rock 
Sound  project  still  unfinished,  Fr. 
Paul  was  transfered  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  island  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem in  Hatchet  Bay.  He  had  also  to 
commute  to  Rock  Sound  to  finish  the 
church  and  build  a school  there. 

Hatchet  Bay  was  a challenge.  A 
summer  home  on  a nearby  island  had 
been  purchased  several  years  previous- 
ly by  the  Benedictines  and  had  been 
floated  to  Eleuthera  where  it  was 
used  as  a church.  The  catechist  and 
his  family  lived  in  the  house,  as  did 
the  priest  when  he  was  in  town.  It 
was  inadequate.  On  a new  plot  of 
land,  it  was  Fr.  Paul’s  job  to  build  at 
least  a church  and  rectory,  perhaps 
later  a school. 

Working  in  two  places  at  once 
would  be  a confusing  ordeal  to  most 
of  us,  but  it  only  seemed  to  whet  Fr. 
Paul’s  appetite,  and  to  give  his  work 
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Fr.  Paul's  time  is  not 
all  spent  building.  Pas- 
toral duties  always  come 
first.  Here  he  visits  an 
old  woman  who  has 
lived  for  79  years  in 
this  single-room  shack. 
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a new  dimension.  For  as  soon  as  the 
church,  house  and  school  were  finish- 
ed in  Rock  Sound,  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  with  a construction  job 
in  Hatchet  Bay,  he  also  began  work 
on  a new  rectory  in  Gregory  Town. 
And  when  the  Hatchet  Bay  job  was 
finished,  he  continued  work  on  the 
Gregory  Town  house  but  began  at  the 
same  time  to  build  accommodation  for 
the  Sisters  in  Rock  Sound.  Confusing? 
To  me,  yes;  to  you,  likely;  to  Fr.  Paul, 
apparently  not.  He  thrives  on  it. 

He  not  only  builds,  he  also  conti- 
nues his  pastoral  duties.  Since  coming 
to  Eleuthera  Island,  he  has  never  had 
fewer  than  two  places  to  care  for  — 
sometimes  four.  And  now,  with  the 
opening  of  three  new  mission  stations 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  he 
has  five. 


With  all  of  this,  he  still  manages 
to  spend  some  time  on  his  favorite 
hobby  — skin  diving.  He  can  tell 
you  the  age  of  a baracuda  by  the 
color  of  its  spots.  He  knows  the  habits 
of  every  type  of  shark  in  the  area. 
He  admits  that  once  in  a while  he 
presses  his  luck  a little  too  far,  as 
on  the  day  he  slipped  a lasso  around 
the  tail  of  a sleeping  shark  then  prod- 
ded him  awake,  hoping  for  an  excit- 
ing tow  through  the  water.  Fr.  Paul 
lost  his  grip  on  the  rope  and  the 
shark,  fortunately,  left  for  a more 
secluded  spot,  which  was  a blessing 
for  the  Reverend  skin  diver  and  for 
the  Bahamas;  because  in  the  designs 
of  Providence,  few  men  could  possi- 
bly be  doing  more  for  the  Bahamian 
people  than  Fr.  Paul  Pendergast,  SFM. 


SPEAKING  OF  SHRINES 

This  is  a Shinto  shrine  in  Tokyo  — beauti- 
ful, but  pagan. 

Scarboro  offers  you  a free  miniature  shrine 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  your  own  home. 
It  is  a devotional  object  and  a means  of 
helping  the  missions.  Each  shrine  contains 
a small  mite  box  for  mission  alms. 

Send  for  yours  today. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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A VOCATION  TEXT-BOOK 

Father  John  V.  Corrigan,  C.S.B.  is  the  Vocation  Director  of  the  Basilian 
Fathers  in  Toronto.  He  has  recently  written  a book  entitled  “Vocation 
To  Religious  Life”  which  can  be  obtained  from  Saint  Michael’s  College.  The 
contents  include  considerations  of  the  role  of  the  school  in  cultivating  voca- 
tions, and  the  meaning  of  a religious  vocation.  The  religious  vows  are 
particularly  explained  with  their  purpose  and  practice. 

Father  Corrigan  also  lists  the  trials  and  advantages  of  religious  life, 
and  the  necessity  of  prayer  and  perfection.  He  answers  many  common  ques- 
tions of  candidates  to  the  priesthood.  Such  questions  include:  “Am  I good 
enough?  Will  I persevere  ? Is  religious  life  too  difficult  for  me?  What  if  I 
make  a mistake  ? Why  not  put  it  off  for  awhile  ?”  One  complete  chapter 
is  concerned  with  “Am  I obliged  to  accept  Christ’s  invitation?” 

The  purpose  of  a Novitiate  is  explained  by  Father  Corrigan  as  “to  teach 
you  how  to  become  a religious  in  some  particular  order.”  He  writes:  “You 
should  go  there,  not  with  the  intention  of  trying  it  out  but  with  the  determina- 
tion to  stay  and  give  yourself  completely  to  God  as  a religious.” 

The  first  appendix  of  “Vocation  To  Religious  Life”  is  entitled  “Why  I 
Became  A Religious  Priest  — by  Father  Daniel.”  When  Father  Corrigan  was 
introduced  to  me  last  April  with  the  words  “This  is  Father  Daniel,  Vocation 
Director  of  Scarboro  Missions,”  he  told  me  about  this  book  he  was  writing. 
He  used  this  name  because  his  nick-name  is  Dan.  Last  November,  he  gave 
me  a copy  of  his  book  with  his  autograph  under  the  words:  “To  the  REAL 
Father  Daniel,  with  apologies.”  I will  treasure  this  book  for  a lifetime.  It 
is  well  written  by  a fine  priest,  and  it  should  surely  help  to  foster  many 
vocations  to  the  religious  life.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE  
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EDGAR  GEIER,  SFM 

Recently,  the  Japanese  newspaper, 
Asahi,  carried  an  article  “Death 
on  the  Road”,  the  first  paragraph  of 
which,  in  bold-faced  type,  read:  “The 
number  of  traffic  accidents  in  Tokyo 
has  fallen  sharply.  The  strict  clamp- 
down  on  the  infamous  ‘kamikaze’ 
taxis  has  evidently  produced  good  re- 
sults.” 

“Kamikaze”  is  a strange  adjective 
to  describe  a taxi.  It  really  means 
“wind  of  the  gods”,  a providential 
tempest,  and  it  was  applied  first  to  the 
winds  that  beat  back  and  demolished 
an  invading  Chinese  navy  in  the  12th 
century.  This  word  was  applied,  in 
World  War  II,  to  those  Japanese  pilots 
who  set  out  in  planes  loaded  with 
bombs,  trusting  not  to  precision  bom- 
bing, but  rather  flying  the  bomb-laden 
plane  right  into  the  target.  They  killed 
themselves  but  they  achieved  their 
objective. 

Now  we  call  taxis  “kamikaze”.  We 
could  express  the  same  idea  by  such 
words  as  hair-raising,  breath-taking, 
perilous,  ghastly,  shocking.  Now,  how 
could  anyone  apply  to  a poor  little 
taxi  all  these  disrespectful  epithets? 
Perhaps,  if  I can  describe  a ride  in  a 
Tokyo  taxi,  you  may  agree  that  the 
word  “kamikaze”  is  apt,  but  in  the 
sense  of  “the  wind  to  God”  — the 


ride  that  will  bring  one  to  an  untimely 
meeting  with  his  Creator. 

Let’s  call  a cab.  There’s  one  now 
but,  too  bad,  he’s  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  couldn’t  possibly  cut 
through  two  lanes  of  traffic  to  reach 
the  curb.  Oh,  couldn’t  he  ! I raise  my 
hand  to  call  him  but,  thinking  he  can’t 
make  it  I drop  it,  only  to  cover  my 
eyes.  The  man  sees  my  signal  and  is 
now  making  for  the  curb.  But  those 
two  lanes  of  traffic!  No  trouble  at  all. 
He  merely  cuts  off  a sedan  in  the 
outer  lane  and  by  this  time  he  has  his 
directional  signals  showing,  which 
gives  the  driver  of  a huge  truck 
just  enough  time  to  jam  on  his  brakes 
and  swerve  to  let  the  cab  reach  the 
curb.  “Very  well  done”  I say  to  my- 
self and  board  the  taxi  thinking  happi- 
ly: “Sure  was  a stroke  of  luck  to  get 
this  cab.”  Then,  in  a perfect  double- 
take  I realize  that  if  he  did  such  a 
stunt  once  he’ll  possibly  repeat  the 
performance,  but  with  the  added  cir- 
cumstance that  I am  now  a passenger 
of  this  traffic  shooter!  Too  late  now, 
— we’re  off. 

There’s  really  nothing  terrifying 
about  starting  off  in  a taxi,  unless  the 
driver  has  to  pull  around  a parked 
truck.  And  that’s  exactly  what  my 
“kamikaze”  does.  However,  he  does  it 
politely.  He  pulls  directly  into  a line 
of  traffic  and,  on  hearing  a horn 
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i blast,  turns  in  its  direction,  bows  to 
the  offended  driver,  waves  his  hand 
to  mean  “excuse  me”  and  continues 
with  a clear  conscience. 

We  go  without  serious  incident  for 
several  hundred  yards.  Then  we  reach 
a traffic  signal.  It’s  red.  I’m  wondering 
if  my  driver  will  stop,  and  he  does. 
My  fear  subsides  slightly  except  for 
an  icy  tingling  in  my  spine.  What 
now?  My  driver  is  number  four  car 
in  the  sidewalk  lane  but  he  sees  an 
advantage.  The  next  line  has  only 
one  car  with  another  approaching 
from  the  rear.  In  seconds,  our  car 
shoots  in  the  second  lane.  But  the 
driver  loses  control.  We’re  in  a spin 
and  the  car  doesn’t  straighten  out  in 
the  second  lane  but  continues  into  the 
third,  which  is  the  street  car  tracks. 
My  handkerchief  is  being  used  freely 
now  but  Mr.  Kami  is  very  calm.  So, 
because  of  a deft  end-run,  we  are 
now  the  first  car  in  the  third  row 
of  traffic.  And  this  seems  to  please 
the  driver  very  much.  He’s  smiling. 
Oh,  my  mistake!  He’s  smiling  at  the 
first  man  in  lane  two.  He  knows  him, 
no  doubt. 

Now  there’s  the  amber  light  for  the 
cross  traffic  but,  for  my  driver,  it’s 
the  cue  for  a great  leap  forward.  The 
first  car  of  each  row  gets  off  to  an 
equal  start  and  so  we’re  roaring  three 
abreast,  down  the  street.  The  only 
hazard  is  a safety  island. 

We’re  not  allowed  to  drive  on  the 
far  side  of  it  so  we  must  get  into 
the  second  lane  of  traffic.  My  driver 
is  quick-witted  and  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  isn’t  going  to  be  easy 
to  force  an  opening  so  he  puts  on 


his  directional  lights,  signalling  an 
entry  into  lane  two.  Nobody  opens  a 
place  so  that  means  — stop!  Or  does 
it?  We  break  the  law  and  go  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  safety  island.  This 
jockeying  has  left  us  somewhat  be- 
hind our  former  companions  but  a 
burst  of  speed  will  soon  bring  us 
back  into  line. 

Now  I am  asked  my  destination.  I 
don’t  know  the  exact  location  but  I 
tell  him  the  area.  We  fasten  our  seat 
belts  and  continue.  As  we  near  the 
area  my  driver  stops  for  another  red 
light.  He  is  looking  the  district  over 
very  carefully.  Now  he’s  frowning. 
We’re  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street. 
My  destination  is  on  the  other  side 
and  this  calls  for  a U-turn  and  some 
back-tracking.  By  now,  my  nerves  are 
quite  steady  because  we’re  in  sight  of 
my  destination  and  very  little  can 
happen  in  the  remaining  time.  The 
intersection  is  quite  wide  and  there  are 
two  lanes  of  traffic  on  our  side  and 
two  coming  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Suddenly  the  light  changes  and  we’re 
moving.  We  cut  off  the  inside  lane 
of  cars  and  keep  going.  We  execute  a 
perfect  U-turn  from  a dead  stop  at  a 
traffic  light  and  wind  up  with  not 
even  a dented  fender! 

By  now  I hesitate  to  call  on  anyone 
because  they’ll  see  the  terrible  state 
of  shock  I’m  in  and  they’ll  be  worried. 
But  we’ve  reached  our  destination  so, 
after  paying  Mr.  Kamikaze,  I feel  my 
way  to  the  door  and  ring  the  bell.  I 
wait  for  a while.  Someone  comes  and 
I am  told  the  master  is  not  in.  This 
makes  me  very  happy  because  now  I’ll 
have  time  to  return  home  in  a slow, 
safe  train.  ■ 
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HELP 

WANTED 

IN 

SAINT 

VINCENT 


Catholic  Church, 
Layou, 

St.  Vincent,  W.I. 


Dear  Friends: 


Many  of  you  will  perhaps  be  interested  in  knowing 
something  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  St. 
Vincent.  Here  are  some  facts  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Church  on  the  Leeward  Coast. 

On  January  24,  1654,  according  to  our  records,  two 
Jesuit  priests  were  massacred  by  the  Caribs  in  the  town 
of  Barrouallie.  Since  then  various  priests  have  visited 
the  island,  but  none  took  up  residence  on  the  Leeward 
Coast. 

On  February  7,  1959,  His  Lordship  Bishop  Justin  Field 
formally  established  the  parish  of  “Mary  Immaculate, 
Queen  of  the  World”  here  in  the  town  of  Layou  on  the 
Leeward  Coast.  This  parish  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
Scarboro  Fathers. 

On  October  3,  1960  we  took  up  residence  in  this  town 
and  we  hope  to  build  a chapel  here.  Some  good  friends 
have  donated  a portion  of  land  and  the  rest  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Church.  Until  the  permanent  chapel  and 
rectory  are  completed,  we  will  live  in  rented  quarters. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  all  the 
kind  benefactors  who  have  helped  our  work  thus  far. 
We  also  invite  any  who  may  be  in  position  to  do  so  to 
aid  in  this  further  step  in  the  development  of  the  Church 
on  our  beautiful  island. 

Commending  this  work  to  your  prayers  and  asking 
God’s  blessing  on  you  and  yours, 


Sincerely  in  Our  Lady, 


EDWARD  MORIARTY,  SFM 


THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME. 


Promotion  vs.  Commotion 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

It  can  happen  in  a streetcar,  at  a 
reception,  in  a barber  shop  or  in 
a convent  parlor:  Someone  will  ask, 
“Where  are  you  stationed  Father?” 
And  for  the  priest  assigned  to  Scar- 
boro’s  promotion  department,  it  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  To  most 
people,  “promotion  work”  suggest 
nothing  they  can  picture  a priest 
doing. 

But  Scarboro’s  promotion  depart- 
ment now  occupies  one  whole  floor 
of  the  new  motherhouse,  and  provides 
full-time  jobs  for  6 priests  and  1 1 lay 
people.  The  large,  modern  offices 
hint  that  the  scope  of  our  operation 
must  be  second  only  to  that  of  Stan- 
dard Oil.  Actually,  we  are  not  quite 
that  big.  The  accomodations  were  built 
with  an  eye  to  the  department’s 
growth,  and  judging  from  the  last 
ten  years,  there  is  good  reason  to 
expect  growth. 

Ten  years  ago,  our  “promotion 
work”  meant  the  individual  efforts 
of  a few  priests  to  bring  our  story 
to  Canadian  Catholics,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  our  magazine  (China).  This 
wasn’t  enough.  Canada  was  growing; 
the  Society  was  growing;  the  volume 
of  work  was  increasing;  and  the  pro- 
motion effort  had  to  be  organized  to 
keep  pace. 

It’s  hard  to  say  where  or  when 


the  organized  effort  really  began  — 
harder  still  to  hang  the  credit  where 
it  is  due.  But  certainly  January,  1950, 
is  a conspicuous  date  in  the  story. 
That  was  when  Fr.  John  McGoey 
was  made  director  of  promotion  and 
a full-time  staff  of  priests  and  lay 
people  was  assigned  to  the  job. 

The  work  has  three  aspects:  publici- 
ty, vocations  and  fund-raising. 
Through  the  publicity  program,  Cana- 
dian Catholics  are  informed  of  our 
work.  In  this,  we  use  our  magazine 
(now  Scarboro  Missions)  and  as  many 
other  media  as  possible.  The  staff 
priests  preach  mission  sermons  when 
they  can,  visit  schools  and  lecture  to 
parish  groups.  On  the  basis  of  this 
publicity,  we  appeal  for  vocations  and 
financial  support. 

It  took  a while  to  organize  this  pro- 
gram, and  to  many  the  first  efforts 
often  seemed  confusing.  But  it  gra- 
dually took  shape  and  claimed  for  it- 
self a permanent  place  in  the  Society’s 
structure  and  adequate  accommoda- 
tion in  the  motherhouse  at  Scarboro. 

It  is  the  kind  of  work  that  is  never 
finished.  We  will  always  hope  for 
more  priests,  more  financial  help  and 
a better  understanding  of  our  work. 
But  as  long  as  we  can  show  a steady 
increase  in  each  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  we  will  be  satisfied.  ■ 
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This  little  girl  is 
claiming  her  choc- 
olate while  it  is 
still  on  the  tree. 


Talk  about  toads  having  warts,  they 
have  nothing  on  the  fruit  of  the  cho- 
colate tree ! The  little  girl  in  the 
photograph  is  trying  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  the  fruit  looks  like.  You 
can  see  that  it  is  furrowed  as  well  as 
warty,  and  is  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long  and  three  or  four  inches  wide. 
The  mature  fruit  appears  in  various 
shades  of  red,  yellow  and  grey.  Each 


JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 

To  a Canadian  youngster  a cho- 
colate tree  is  something  which 
grows  in  Fairyland  or  in  Santa  Claus’ 
garden.  Or  a Christmas  decoration 
which  can  be  eaten  when  the  tree  is 
taken  down  after  Little  Christmas. 
However,  to  the  Dominican  small  fry 
it  is  not  something  from  the  world 
of  fantasy  but  rather  just  an  ordinary 
tree  which  is  not  particularly  famous 
for  its  beauty.  The  chocolate  tree  is 
native  to  tropical  America.  It  is  a 
small  tree  which  grows  anywhere  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  height. 

A grove  of  chocolate  trees  in  bloom 
is  not  as  attractive  as  an  apple  orchard 
in  springtime.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
the  pink  and  yellow  blooms  appear 
only  in  bunches  on  the  stem  and  older 
branches  of  the  tree.  The  ripe  fruit 
appears  five  or  six  months  after  blos- 
som time. 
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The 

CHOCOLATE  TREE 


Cutting  chocolate 
pods  calls  for  a 
strong  man  and  a 
sharp  machete. 


It  won't  be  long 
now.  Soon  these 
chocolate  seeds  will 
become  delicious 
chocolate  bars. 


pod  contains  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-six  large  seeds  which  form  in 
closely  packed  rows  in  the  centre. 
These  are  covered  with  a white,  paste- 
like substance. 


Frequently,  on  horseback,  we  have 
to  pass  through  groves  of  chocolate 
trees  in  order  to  reach  our  many  mis- 
sion stations.  It  is  a bit  of  a feat  to 
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do  so  during  the  day.  And  don’t  try 
it  after  dark,  unless  you  want  to  end 
up  hanging  by  your  hair  from  a 
branch!  The  trees  are  very  low  and 
close  together.  There  may  be  as  many 
as  two  hundred  trees  in  an  acre. 

The  chocolate  tree  has  a long  tap 
root  and  needs  deep  soil  which  is  well 
drained.  Some  shade  is  needed  and  a 
grove  should  be  protected  from  dan- 
gerous winds.  Looking  at  the  photo- 
graph, one  would  think  that  the  fruit 
could  be  plucked  off  the  tree  just  as 
one  picks  apples.  However,  at  harvest 
time,  the  pods  must  be  cut  off  just  as 
you  see  my  friend  doing  in  the  ‘photo. 
After  collecting  the  pods,  each  one  is 
cut  open  in  order  to  extract  the  seeds. 
These  seeds  are  allowed  to  ferment 
a^vwhere  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  They  are  turned  over 
once  a day  and  washed.  The  seeds 
are  then  spread  out  on  a matting  to 
dry.  In  this  case  they  are  on  strips 
of  “jagua”  or  palm  bark.  The  process 
of  drying  lasts  from  six  to  eight  days. 
When  the  curing  has  been  completed 
the  seeds  are  graded,  placed  in  bags 
and  carried  by  mule  or  donkey  to 
the  nearest  “cacao”  dealer. 

One  must  have  patience  in  this 


business  because  it  takes  a chocolate 
tree  ten  years  or  so  before  it  reaches 
its  maximum  bearing  capacity.  Ordin- 
arily, a tree  produces  about  seventy  or 
eighty  pods.  Some  trees  have  been 
known  to  bear  as  many  as  three 
hundred.  A tree  with  eighty  pods 
would  produce  approximately  four 
pounds  of  cocoa. 

In  order  that  the  cured  beans  be 
transformed  into  the  brown  powder 
which  you  use  in  preparing  the  deli- 
cious beverage,  they  must  go  through 
still  another  process  of  roasting,  nib- 
bling, grinding  etc.  The  butter-like  fat 
extracted  in  the  process  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  medicine.  To  make 
chocolate  bars  one  must  add  sugar, 
milk,  and  aromatic  substances  and 
the  resulting  mixture  is  ground  into 
a paste. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  chocolate 
tree  and  its  product.  Far  from  being 
something  out  of  Fairyland,  it  is  some- 
thing which  gives  a livelihood  to  many 
in  this  tropical  country  named  after 
St.  Dominic.  Hence,  the  more  cocoa 
you  drink  and  the  more  chocolate  bars 
you  eat  the  more  you  are  helping 
our  many  friends  in  Santo  Domingo 
earn  their  living.  ■ 


SIMPLE  MATHEMATICS 

The  religious  examination  in  the  High  School  had  ended  and  the  students 
were  on  their  way  home.  One  of  them,  on  arrival,  was  asked  by  his  mother  how 
he  fared  in  the  exam.  He  replied  tearfully  that  he  did  not  do  very  well.  The  mother 
asked  what  questions  he  found  difficult.  He  replied  that  one  of  the  questions  was, 
“Who  was  the  first  Pope  ?”  The  mother  was  quite  annoyed  and  her  voice  betrayed 
her  annoyance  when  she  asked,  “Do  you  know  what  the  name  of  the  present  Pope 
is?”  “Yes,  John  XXIII”  replied  the  child.  “Then  you  should  have  known  that  the 
first  Pope  must  have  been  John  the  first”,  said  the  mother,  obviously  disgusted. 
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mission  N E W S 


Recently  compiled  statistics  show 
that  Catholics  in  Japan  numbered 
277,502  on  June  30,  1960,  while  a 
Protestant  yearbook  informs  us  that 
Protestants  there  numbered  376,357 
in  1959. 

Of  the  277,502  Catholics,  11,531 
are  concentrated  in  the  four  southern 
dioceses  of  Nagasaki,  Fukuoka,  Ka- 
goshima and  Miyasaki.  The  Catholic 
increase  last  year  was  less  than  the 
previous  year:  Adult  baptisms  last 
year  were  9,132  against  9,980  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  number  of  people 
taking  instructions  is  higher  this  year 
by  160. 

The  statistics  also  mention  3,808 
Protestant  schools  in  the  country,  with 
151,281  students,  as  opposed  to  260 
Catholic  schools  with  a student  atten- 
dance of  93,000.  Kindergartens  are 
not  included  in  these  figures.  ■ 

Father  Vianney  Hsin  told  pilgrims 
at  Munich’s  International  Eucharistic 
Congress  that  one  of  every  seven 
Christians  in  China  has  given  his  life 
for  his  Faith.  ■ 

Ten  years  ago,  baptized  Catholics 
and  Catechumens  in  all  of  the  mis- 
sion countries  of  the  world  numbered 
30  millions;  today,  they  number  more 
than  45  millions.  It  is  in  Africa  that 
the  Gospel  has  penetrated  most  rapid- 
ly. In  fact,  ten  years  ago,  the  Dark 


Continent  accounted  for  14  millions 
of  baptized  Catholics  and  Catechu- 
mens, while  today,  in  1961,  there  are 
more  than  28  million  baptized  Catho- 
lics and  Catechumens. 

In  Africa  and  Asia,  exclusive  of 
countries  that  are  under  Communist 
domination,  of  250  archidioceses,  dio- 
ceses and  vicariates  apostolic  101  are 
under  the  care  of  autochthonous  Bish- 
ops. The  number  of  native  priests  in 
the  missions  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
In  Africa  and  Asia,  in  territories  that 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Propa- 
ganda 7,369  priests  (33.5%)  of  the 
total  of  21,915  are  Africans  or  Asians. 
4,500  students  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy are  preparing  for  the  priesthood 
in  80  major  seminaries  in  mission 
countries.  ■ 

The  activities  of  Christian  mission- 
ers  were  attacked  by  a Soviet  official 
during  a meeting  of  history  professors 
in  Moscow,  according  to  a report  re- 
ceived in  Berlin.  Mark  Mitin,  a direc- 
tor of  antireligious  propaganda  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  declared  that  the  “ex- 
ploitation” of  native  peoples  by  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  missioners  must 
be  “unmasked”  if  the  battle  against 
religion  is  to  succeed.  He  said  these 
missioners  work  in  direct  collabora- 
tion with  “imperialist”  governments 
and  seek  to  inculcate  in  their  converts 
a deep  sense  of  obedience  toward  their 
colonial  rulers.  ■ 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 


Fr.  St.  Germain,  of 
Montreal,  Quebec, 
was  ordained  for 
Scarboro  in  1959, 
graduated  from  the 
seminary  in  June, 
1960  and  was 
assigned  to  the 
Dominican  Repub- 
lic the  following 
October. 

Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  that  coun- 
try he  described,  in 
a letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, some  of  his 
first  impressions. 
They  are  publish- 
ed here  with  his 
permission  and 
with  the  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to 
keep  us  informed 
of  his  work  in 
Santo  Domingo. 


RENE  ST.  GERMAIN,  SFM 

On  our  arrival  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  on  a warm  and 
humid  day,  we  were  met  by  Fathers  Leonard 
Hudswell  and  Buddy  Smith,  who  drove  us  to  our 
Motherhouse  in  Haina,  25  km  east  of  the  capital. 
During  the  week-end  there,  we  met  many  of  our 
priests  whom  I was  very  happy  to  see  again. 

The  following  Thursday  afternoon,  Fr.  Hudswell 
took  us  to  a campo,  and  while  he  heard  confessions 
we  tested  our  Spanish  on  the  children.  I succeeded  in 
getting  a glass  of  water,  although  I was  later  told 
that  it  is  imprudent  to  drink  water  unless  it  is  boiled 
beforehand.  At  this  campo,  I was  sorry  to  see  that 
so  few  people  had  shoes  to  wear.  Poverty  is  one  of 
many  difficulties  the  Dominican  people  live  with,  but 
in  spite  of  it  all,  they  are  a cheerful  and  friendly 
people. 

One  afternoon,  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon  and  I tackled 
the  waves  in  the  Carribean  Sea.  But  we  soon  gave  up 
— exhausted.  Some  of  the  boys  who  were  with  us 
climbed  the  palm  trees  and  brought  us  some  coconuts. 
After  trimming  the  tops  with  a machete,  they  pierced 
them  so  that  we  could  drink  the  refreshing  liquid. 
Then  they  split  them  in  two  and  offered  us  the  fruit 
to  eat. 

In  the  capital,  I was  quite  impressed  with  the  traffic 
laws.  One  is  never  permitted  to  use  the  horn  or  the 
headlights.  Only  the  parking  lights  may  be  used.  At 
the  street  corners,  the  police  direct  the  traffic  with 
two  flashlights  — a green  one  for  advance  and  a red 
one  for  a stop. 
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On  Tuesday,  October  11,  I left  by 
jeep  with  Fr.  Victor  Vachon  for  El 
Seibo,  155  km.  north-west  of  the 
capital.  The  journey  took  us  two  days 
because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
and  we  stayed  overnight  in  Consuelo, 
Fr.  Mike  Dwyer’s  parish.  There  we 
met  the  Grey  Sisters  from  Pembroke, 
Ontario  and  visited  their  school.  The 
school  and  convent  used  to  be  the 
living  quarters  for  the  Americans  who 
operated  the  sugar  plant  there.  But 
when  they  left,  about  six  years  ago, 
the  buildings  were  converted  to  be 
used  by  the  Sisters. 

On  Wednesday,  we  arrived  in  El 
Seibo  just  in  time  for  dinner  with 
Fr.  John  Gault  and  Fr.  Paul  Ouel- 
lette. The  food  here  is  very  good 
but  we  do  not  have  the  variety  we 
were  used  to  at  home.  Rice  and  beans 
are  served  at  every  meal  — often 
with  such  things  as  lechosas  and 
platanos,  which  I have  come  to  like. 

In  the  parish  of  El  Seibo,  there 
are  over  40,000  souls.  We  have  a 
Spanish  church  which  must  be  at 
least  two  hundred  years  old.  The 
bells  are  rung  by  hand  and  different 
combinations  indicate  to  the  people 
what  is  going  on  at  the  church.  The 
people  practically  live  by  the  church 
bells  here,  for  it  is  the  only  means 
they  have  of  knowing  the  time  of  day. 

Last  Thursday,  I went  over  the 
mountains  (elevation  — 2,000  feet) 
to  Fr.  Dan  McNeil’s  parish  in  Miches. 
On  the  way,  the  jeep  brakes  gave  out 
and  I had  to  descend  the  slopes  in 
first  gear.  Since  it  is  very  difficult 
to  service  jeeps  here,  I had  to  use 


Rene  St.  Germain,  SFM 


rubbing  alcohol  for  brake  fluid,  and 
at  times  improvise  with  soapy  water. 

Last  Sunday,  while  I was  giving; 
Benediction  at  the  Dominican  college, 
a banana  spider  sneaked  into  the 
sanctuary.  I noticed  it  on  the  way 
out,  and  while  one  of  the  altar  boys, 
succeeded  in  killing  it  I ran  for  the 
door.  I don’t  know  enough  about 
these  spiders  to  handle  them  yet.  ■ 


A man  testifying  in  court  told  such 
evident  untruths  that  the  judge  inter- 
vened. “See  here,”  he  admonished,  “you 
must  tell  the  truth  in  this  courtroom. 
Do  you  know  what  will  happen  if  you 
continue  to  lie  like  this  ?” 

“I  suppose  I’ll  go  to  hell,”  replied 
the  witness. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  said  the  judge.  “But: 
what  else  will  happen  to  you  ?” 

The  man  thought  a moment.  “Isn’t: 
that  enough  ?” 
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RODERICK  MACNEIL,  SFM 

Every  year  there  descends  on 
the  Philippines  a phenomenon 
known  as  the  rainy  season.  This  is 
one  of  two  seasons,  there  being  one 
wet  season  and  one  dry  season  — no 
summer  or  winter,  no  spring  or  au- 
tumn as  in  Canada.  At  home  we  used 
to  talk  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
four  seasons,  pitting  the  cold  slush  of 
winter  against  its  bobsledding  and 
skating;  matching  the  mud  of  spring 
with  the  green  of  the  new  grass  and 
the  beauty  of  the  trees  after  budding. 
The  same  was  true  of  autumn  ...  we 
considered  the  bleak  chilly  winds  and 
early  frosts  against  the  color  of  the 
maple  trees,  the  festivity  of  Hallo- 
we’en, and  the  cool  comfort  of  the 
fall  days.  As  to  summer  . . . many  a 
time  we  have  thought  of  the  sweat  of 
a hard  day’s  work  in  the  sun,  and  at 
the  same  time  spoken  of  the  pleasure 
of  a dip,  or  a picnic  at  the  beach. 
Here  it  is  much  simpler  . . . take  it  or 
leave  it.  What  will  you  have  . . . wet 
or  dry? 

When  I first  came  it  was  the  end 
of  the  hot  season  and  I could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes  as  every  morning 
turned  out  to  be  a beautiful  summer 
morning  such  as  we  get  few  of  at 
home.  Week  after  week,  month  after 


DRY  UP 


month.  But  along  with  this  blessed 
weather  came  other  items  of  note, 
such  as  two  or  three  soutanes  being 
needed  a day.  Some  days,  when  the 
prickly  heat  would  be  annoying,  the 
number  of  sweatshirts  changed  would 
climb  to  ten,  depending  on  what  you 
were  doing  all  day.  In  the  hot  weather 
you  could  be  covered  with  perspira- 
tion just  sitting  studying.  To  turn  a 
page  would  make  a few  drops  roll 
off  your  chin  and  these,  added  to  the 
perspiration  on  your  hands,  make 
quite  a mess  of  notes  typed  on  onion 
skin  paper.  Yes,  the  hot  season  has 
pros  and  cons. 

But  me  for  the  rainy  season!  I 
grant  you  it  has  a few  minor  disad- 
vantages. I remember  waiting  two 
days  for  a bus,  stranded  because  of 
flooded  rivers.  I remember  wading 
rivers,  in  downpours  like  nothing  seen 
nor  dreamed  of  north  of  the  border. 
I also  remember  doing  a dance  com- 
parable to  something  seen  only  at 
Scottish  concerts  or  Highland  Games 
as  I strode  through  the  slippery  mud 
of  a back  street,  in  pitch  dark  and 
pouring  rain,  without  benefit  of  violin 
or  bagpipes.  I remember  boats  stalled 
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in  midstream  without  gasoline  or  with 
dirty  fuel  lines.  I even  remember 
bailing  with  a coconut,  trying  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  rain  coming  in.  Yes, 
there  are  some  odd  deterrents  in  con- 
nection with  the  rainy  season. 

Indoors,  I can  remember  desks 
being  moved  fifteen  times  to  dodge 
the  rain  coming  through  the  roof.  I 
can  still  see  about  an  inch  of  water 
on  the  floor,  when  a sudden  heavy 
shower  and  strong  wind  encountered 
an  open  window  for  a few  minutes. 
I recall  a big  hole  in  one  of  my  books 
where  an  unnoticed,  insidious  drop 
kept  biting  at  the  book  till  it  was 
part  paper  and  part  porridge.  But 
what  are  these  ? Let  me  also  mention 
the  mould  that  comes  on  books, 
leather  goods,  even  on  the  saw,  so 
nicely  oiled  and  hung  in  the  tool  cup- 
board. It  grows  so  fast  it  requires 
a good  brushing  off  every  two  days 
and  it  will  keep  a fellow  on  the  hop 
reminding  forgetful  houseboys  to 
attend  to  it.  From  the  bellows  on  the 
camera  to  the  fiddle  bow,  from  the 
Roman  Ritual  to  the  Spanish  diction- 
ary, you  find  mould.  The  same  goes 
for  trunks,  furniture,  clothes,  and 
well  . . . you  name  it ! But  what  of  it? 
Consider  the  better  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

As  you  look  up  from  your  work 
and  listen  to  the  rain  on  the  roof  you 
know  that  the  water  tank  is  not  only 
full,  but  overflowing.  Everything  out- 
side is  growing  vigorously.  As  most 
people  like  to  stay  close  to  home  in 
the  “bad  weather”  you  find  you  have 
time  now  to  get  up  that  little  series  of 
sermons.  You  have  a better  chance 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Catholic  newspapers  and  magazines  are 

urgently  needed  by  Father  Edward  Mo- 
riarty  for  his  parishioners  on  St.  Vincent. 
They  should  be  sent  direct  to  him. 
Address:  Rev.  Edward  Moriarty,  SFM, 
Catholic  Church,  Layou,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies. 

A chapel,  which  will  cost  from  $500  to 
$800  is  needed  by  Father  Lawrence 
McAuliffe  for  his  mission  in  Yamasa, 
Dominican  Republic.  Will  you  make  a 
sacrifice  and  help  him  obtain  it? 

A chapel  is  also  needed  by  Father  Ed- 
ward Moriarty  for  his  newly  organized 
mission  on  St.  Vincent,  W.I.  $2,000 
would  go  a long  way  towards  providing 
it  and  might  even  complete  the  job. 

Mission  chapels  are  needed  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  for  people  who  may 
rarely  hear  Mass  unless  they  are  built. 
Any  offering  towards  their  cost  wel- 
comed. 

Furniture  for  a new  building  is  needed 
by  Father  Harold  Murphy  who  has  a 
mission  at  Rock  Sound,  Eleuthera,  Ba- 
hamas. It  will  cost  about  $200.  He 
has  other  needs,  too.  Can  you  help 
him  ? 

Send  your  donation  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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to  wrestle  with  a few  new  words  in 
the  dictionary.  You  even  have  time 
to  grab  the  hammer  and  saw  and  put 
a few  things  around  the  house  in 
shape.  Best  of  all,  you  notice  that  now 
you  use  only  seven  sweatshirts  a week. 
In  the  morning  (two  degree  drop  in 
temperature),  off  the  hook  comes  the 
wool  sweater  which,  like  a nut,  you 
brought  to  the  tropics.  Snug  and  dry 
under  an  umbrella  you  step  off  the 
kilometers  without  having  to  stop  to 
wring  out  your  soutane,  as  would  well 
be  the  case  if  it  were  the  hot  season. 
As  the  water  rises,  the  traffic  slows. 
Trucks  change  from  low  to  bull-low. 
Life  becomes  more  peaceful,  so  that 
a northerner,  with  a little  tropical 
training,  is  almost  in  his  element. 
Then  there  is  the  great  satisfaction  of 


walking  in  the  rain,  almost  unknown 
here,  as  the  people  regard  a heavy  rain 
as  we  at  home  regard  a blizzard  at 
three  below  — something  to  stay  out 
of. 

Finally,  the  thermometer  drops 
sharply.  From  the  usual  88  or  90 
degrees  it  plunges  wildly  till  it  finally 
slows  down  at  80  degrees.  I have 
even  seen  it  as  low  as  77  degrees,  some 
of  those  frightfully  cold  mornings  in 
the  tropics  ! 

So,  what  will  you  have  . . . wet  or 
dry?  Maybe  you  will  pick  dry  and 
will  find  yourself  wetter  with  perspira- 
tion than  I,  in  the  midst  of  a shower, 
cooly  strolling  along  under  an  umbrel- 
la, enjoying  the  pick  of  tropical 
weather,  bent  on  the  business  of  the 
Lord  and  enjoying  it  immensely.  ■ 


BUT  WAS  THE  MEAT  DELIVERED  ? 

TELEPHONING  in  Japan  is  an  art.  It  is  a unique  art  and,  because  of  its 
uniqueness,  it  demands  special  treatment.  For  example,  the  following  is  a 
typical  telephone  conversation  carried  on  by  my  housekeeper  . . . let’s  assume  she  is 
calling  the  butcher  shop. 

“Hello,  hello.  This  is  the  Church’s  Iwasaki  (that  is  her  surname) . . . Good 
morning  ...  Is  honourable  master  at  home?  . . . Excuse  me  but  I make  honourable 
request  that  he  come  to  the  electric  words  (telephone)  exit . . . 

“Oh,  hello,  hello.  Is  this  Mr.  Butcher-Shop?  ...  I suppose  you  are  very 
busy . . . Thank  you,  I am  just  so  and  so  busy . . . Yes,  thanks  to  your  honourable 
shadow  I am  quite  well,  thank  you  very  much  . . . 

“Excuse  me,  but  I have  an  honourable  request ...  I suppose  you  have 
^honourable  knowledge  of  that  meat  I ordered  last  night . . . ? No,  no,  no, . . . the 
fault  is  all  mine  but . . . Can  you  have  it  delivered  today?  Really,  I am  sorry  to 
bother  you  just  when  you  are  so  busy  ...  I make  honourable  request . . . Goodbye.” 

The  conversation  is  concluded  by  the  inevitable  and  instinctive  bow,  this  time 
*to  the  telephone. 

THOMAS  MORRISSEY,  SFM 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE  — NOSTALGIA  FOR  THE  PAST 
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LITTLE 

FLOWER’S 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries  : 


I wonder  how  many  of  you  are  altar-boys  ? Altar-boys  are  usually  pretty 
much  taken  for  granted  but,  quite  often,  they  have  made  great  and  heroic 
sacrifices  for  the  Church  and  their  priests.  This  month  I would  like  to  tell 
you  about  one  of  them. 

One  night,  about  four  years  ago,  Communist  soldiers  called  on  the  priest 
in  a village  in  the  far-away  country  of  Viet-Nam.  They  accused  him  of 
holding  secret  meetings  and  told  him  to  stop.  The  priest  told  them  defiantly 
that  he  would  not  stop  teaching  the  word  of  God.  The  soldiers  seized  him, 
hung  him  upside  down  from  a beam  in  the  ceiling  of  his  church  and  began 
to  beat  him.  The  beating  went  on  for  hours  and  then,  finally,  they  left. 

The  next  morning  his  altar  boys  found  him,  almost  dead  from  pain. 
Sobbing,  they  ran  to  their  parents  to  ask  what  they  should  do.  “You  know 
what  you  must  do”  they  were  told.  The  boys,  who  ranged  in  age  from  eight 
to  ten  years  of  age,  returned  to  the  church  and  placed  the  priest  gently  on 
a raft  made  of  bamboo  poles.  They  hid  him  until  after  nightfall  and  then, 
paddling  into  the  swift  and  dangerous  current  of  the  river,  they  headed  south, 
where  there  were  no  Communists  and  the  priest  would  be  out  of  danger. 
They  knew  that  by  doing  so  they  might  never  see  their  parents  again,  but 
they  did  not  hesitate.  If  they  delayed,  the  priest  would  die.  The  Communist 
soldiers  would  return  to  finish  their  work.  After  many  terrible  hours  they 
reached  safety.  The  priest  was  given  medical  care  and  finally  recovered. 

These  are  the  agonizing  sacrifices  that  many  children  in  the  world  are 
making  to-day  for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  And  perhaps,  one  day,  you  too 
will  be  asked  to  make  sacrifices  as  great  as  these.  Your  small  ones  now  for 
the  Church  and  the  missions  will  prepare  you  for  them  should  they  ever 
become  necessary. 

God  love  you, 


Father  Jim. 
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PAGAN  MULES  WANTED 

Pedrito  lived  far  from  the  parish 
church,  across  a river  which  be- 
came swift  when  heavy  rains  fell.  To 
get  to  church  he  had  to  ride  a trusty 
little  burro  and  today  there  was  an 
extra  special  reason  for  him  to  see 
the  parish  priest.  His  youngest  child 
was  very  sick,  and  as  yet  unbaptised. 
No  sooner  did  the  pastor  hear  this 
than  he  was  ready  to  go. 

“I  have  no  horse  of  my  own,  Pe- 
drito” said  the  priest. 

“It  doesn’t  matter,  Sefjor  Cura,  we 
will  ride  together  on  my  burrito.”  So, 
off  they  went,  through  a driving  rain. 
Pedrito  wondered  if  they  would  be 
able  to  ford  the  deceptively  small 
river.  By  now  it  had  become  danger- 
ously deep. 

Down  they  went,  into  the  swirling 
waters.  As  they  reached  the  middle, 
the  burro  seemed  to  be  almost  under 
water,  so  Serior  Cura  raised  his  voice 
and  said:  “Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
save  us!” 

“Please  don’t  pray  so  loud,  Ser,or 
Cura”  said  Pedrito.  But  the  priest  was 
now  truly  frightened  and  once  more 
he  cried  out : “Save  us,  O Lord,  lest 
we  perish”. 

“Listen  Father,  stop  praying,  I beg 
you,”  said  Pedrito  once  more.  By  this 
time  the  burro  had  managed  to  claw 
his  way  up  the  other  bank. 

Now  the  priest,  able  to  talk  calmly, 
turned  on  Pedrito  and  said:  “Why  did 
you  tell  me  not  to  pray.  Aren’t  you 
A Catholic?” 

“Oh  yes,  Father,  I’m  a Catholic. 
But  so  is  the  burro,  and  every  time  we 
start  to  pray,  he  kneels  down!”  ■ 


A GREAT  MOMENT 


It's  a great  moment  when 
a young  priest  celebrates 
his  first  Mass.  But  it's  a 
long  time  coming — seven 
years  of  study  and  train- 
ing. 

Some,  for  various  reasons, 
leave  the  seminary  before 
ordination.  This  is  provi- 
dential and  therefore 
good. 

But  some  never  enter  the 
seminary  because  they 
feel  they  can't  afford  the 
expense.  This  is  a trag- 
edy. 

It  is  for  such  students 
that  we  have  burses. 

The  interest  from  a burse 
is  used  to  educate  stu- 
dents for  the  priesthood. 

Won't  you  help  us  con- 
tinue this  custom,  by  con- 
tributing to  one  of  our 
burses,  or  by  writing  us 
for  further  information  ? 
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Pillar  of 
the  Kingdom 

RT.  REV.  JOHN  M.  FRAZER,  SFM 

Continuation  of  Msgr.  Fraser's  autobiography 

I booked  for  San  Francisco  on  the  “General  Gordon”  to 
leave  on  May  4th.  The  company  warned  us  to  be  ready  to  leave 
at  a moment’s  notice  as  the  Communists  were  only  fifty  miles 
away.  We  called  at  Hongkong,  Manila  and  Tokyo.  At  Hong- 
kong I introduced  some  girls  I met  on  the  boat  who  were  fleeing 
from  the  Reds  to  Father  McGuire  at  the  Catholic  Relief  Bureau. 
In  Manila  I passed  by  Santa  Isabella  Academy  where  I used  to 
teach  catechism.  Nothing  but  a vacant  lot  was  left.  Santa  Scho- 
lastica  was  in  a better  condition.  They  had  already  repaired  the 
chapel  and  some  of  the  buildings. 

In  Tokyo  I was  met  by  our  Scarboro  Fathers  and  conducted 
to  their  new  home.  I arrived  in  Toronto,  June  2,  1949.  The 
Second  General  Chapter  in  which  Very  Rev.  Thomas  McQuaid 
was  elected  Superior  General,  lasted  from  August  22nd  to  Sept- 
ember 14th.  We  cabled  to  Bishop  Turner  to  find  out  if  it  were 
possible  to  enter  China.  I wished  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  answer  was  “Impossible.” 

I must  now  make  an  important  decision,  whether  to  remain 
in  Canada  campaigning,  or  to  go  to  Santo  Domingo  or  to  Japan. 
I chose  the  latter.  Bishop  Yamaguchi  sent  me  a cordial  invitation 
to  go  to  Nagasaki.  He  wished  me  to  re-build  a large  church, 
Queen  of  Martyrs,  destroyed  by  the  atomic  bomb  in  1945.  With 
two  thousand  dollars  I collected  for  this  work  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  I left  San  Francisco,  May  28,  1950,  and  arrived  in 
Tokyo  on  June  20th,  this  being  my  twelfth  crossing  of  the 
Pacific.  During  the  next  year  and  a half  I was  busily  engaged 
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in  supervising  the  re-construction  of  the  bombed-out  church  in 
Nagasaki,  and  in  writing  letters  and  in  sending  photographs  of 
the  progress  of  the  work  to  friends.  The  response  was  gratifying. 
Among  others,  Cardinal  McGuigan  sent  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Yamaguchi  at  Christmas  1950,  I 
celebrated  Pontifical  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  Nagasaki 
before  a congregation  of  one  thousand  persons.  On  July  14,  1951 
I celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  my  ordination.  I had 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  I have  always  enjoyed  good  health 
and  have  never  been  too  sick  to  say  Mass  and  recite  the  Divine 
Office. 

On  October  16,  1951,  Queen  of  Martyrs  church  was  finished 
and  blessed  by  Bishop  Yamaguchi.  I celebrated  Pontifical  High 
Mass  in  the  new  church  on  All  Saints  Day,  1951.  I began  to  hear 
confessions  in  Japanese.  On  January  22,  1952  Bishop  Yamaguchi 
appointed  me  confessor  of  the  orphan  girls  in  Infant  Jesus  Or- 
phanage, Nagasaki.  On  Sunday,  April  20,  1952  I preached  my 
first  sermon  in  Japanese  in  the  Cathedral.  On  Sunday  May  31, 
1952  I said  two  Masses  and  preached  twice  in  the  new  Queen 
of  Martyrs  Church. 

For  over  a year  I taught  English  to  the  Sisters  and  Novices 
of  Jun  Shin  Academy.  There  is  a monument  with  a statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  on  the  grounds.  Underneath  are  buried  the 
remains  of  two  hundred  girl  students  and  four  Sisters,  victims  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  The  Mother  Superior  lay  buried  for  an  hour 
under  the  ruins  of  the  academy  until  she  was  rescued  by  soldiers. 
Her  back  was  broken,  but  she  recovered  and  is  still  Mother 
Superior. 

I lived  with  Bishop  Yamaguchi  at  the  Cathedral.  Crowds 
of  tourists  from  all  over  Japan  came  to  visit  that  famous  church 
which,  being  the  oldest  church  and  the  oldest  building  of  foreign 
construction  in  Japan,  has  been  declared  by  the  government  to 
be  a “national  treasure.”  One  day  I found  in  the  nearby  church 
goods  store  some  leaflets  on  Christian  doctrine.  It  gave  me  an 
idea.  I procured  thousands  of  them  from  Tokyo  and  had  other 
thousands  especially  composed  with  a picture  of  the  Cathedral 
printed  on  the  front  page.  Several  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
distributed  at  the  church  door  during  the  four  years  I spent  in 
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Nagasaki.  Thus  the  saving  truths  of  our  holy  religion  were  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  Japan. 

In  1954  I assisted  at  the  opening  of  a kindergarten  in  Fu- 
kuoka city.  It  is  staffed  by  a Mexican  community  of  Sisters 
called  the  Eucharistic  Missionaries  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 
For  some  time  I had  been  considering  taking  up  parish  work 
somewhere  and  this  place  seemed  ideal.  On  April  22nd  I bade 
good-bye  to  Nagasaki. 

I finished  the  building  of  a rectory  in  Yoshizuka,  Fukuoka 
city,  on  July  26th,  1954.  Bishop  Fukahori  blessed  it  and  I 
moved  in.  I am  now  beginning  the  construction  of  a church, 
to  be  dedicated  to  “Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God.” 

All  I ask  from  the  readers  of  these  memoirs,  if  they  have 
had  any  pleasure  in  reading  them,  is  an  occasional  prayer  for  the 
conversion  of  China  and  Japan. 

Dated  Yoshizuka,  Fukuoka,  Japan. 

February  23,  1955. 


This  ends  the  autobiography  of  our  founder,  Msgr.  John 
Mary  Fraser,  SFM. 

After  moving  into  the  rectory  in  Yoshizuka,  Fukouka 
City,  Monsignor  finished  the  church  of  Holy  Mary  Mother 
of  God  and  remained  there  as  pastor  during  the  parish’s 
early  years.  He  then  returned  to  Canada  to  do  campaign 
work  and  to  attend  the  Society’s  third  General  Chapter. 
After  the  Chapter  he  returned  to  Japan  to  begin  work 
on  a new  church  and  rectory  in  Osaka. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  bring  you  up  to  date  with  a pic- 
ture story  of  Monsignor  Fraser’s  recent  work  in  Japan. 
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Fr.  Leo  Curtin,  of  Corkery,  Ont. 
became  a Scar  boro  Father  in  1934 
after  serving  for  twelve  years  as  a 
diocesan  priest.  He  has  been  an  active 
missionary  in  China  and  the  Domi- 
nican Republic  and  is  now  Superior 
of  Scar  boro  missions  in  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies. 


I REMEMBER 

It  was  spring  of  1938.  There  was  a cholera  epidemic  in  Lishui,  and 
the  Sisters  were  doing  their  best  to  cope  with  it.  Whe  i they 
found  patients  in  serious  condition,  but  conscious,  they  tried  to  instruct 
them  and,  quite  frequently,  they  made  death-bed  conversions. 

One  I remember  particularly.  He  was  a young  man  who,  as  a 
boy,  had  attended  the  mission  school,  although  his  mother  was  a 
devout  pagan.  At  school  he  heard  some  doctrine  but  made  no  move 
to  become  a Christian,  probably  due  to  his  family  background. 

When  the  Sisters  visited  him  they  found  him  in  serious  condition 
and,  after  treating  him  for  cholera,  spoke  to  him  about  Baptism.  He 
was  disposed  to  receive  it  but  as  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  they  did  not  baptize  him  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  visit. 
They  told  me  about  him  and  I went  the  next  day  while  the  Sisters 
were  there.  He  was  already  unconscious  and  did  not  have  long  to  live. 

Remembering  that  he  had  asked  for  Baptism  while  fully  con- 
scious, I prepared  to  administer  that  Sacrament,  but  I did  not  expect 
the  opposition  that  came  from  his  mother.  When  she  saw  me  putting 
on  my  surplice  and  stole,  she  went  into  a tantrum.  At  this  new 
development  I whispered  to  one  of  the  Sisters  to  get  the  bottle  of 
water  which  they  always  carry  in  their  sick-call  bag  and  baptize  him. 
I kept  the  mother  occupied  as  she  watched  me  slowly  take  off  my 
surplice  and  put  it  away.  ■ 

LEO  CURTIN,  SFM 
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When  a building  is  almost  finished,  it  is  enough 
that  it  be  almost  paid  for.  But  when  a building  is 
totally  finished  and  still  only  almost  paid  for, 
that’s  not  good. 

Our  new  motherhouse  and  chapel  are  completely 
finished,  and  almost  enough  people  have  promised 
to  help  us  pay  for  them  — almost  enough.  We  need 
still  more. 

Could  you  please  pledge  a donation  to  help  put  this 
cause  over  the  top?  For  information  on  payment 
plans,  write  : Rev.  R.  Roberts,  SFM, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


Donors  are 

perpetually 

remembered 

in  Masses  of 

Scarboro 

priests  and 

seminarians. 
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U is  chappy  Occasion 

I extend  my  prayerful  best  wishes  and 
as  my  special  gift  to  you,  I have 
requested  that  you  be  included  in  a 
Novena  of  Masses  in  honor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  to  be  offered  by  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  during  the 
month  of 


With  best  wishes  from: 


Wherever  good  taste  and  beauty 
are  essential,  Scarboro’s  greeting 
cards  belong.  Each  beautifully 
illustrated  card  is  a spiritual  bou- 
quet which  promises  the  receiver 
a remembrance  in  a novena  of 
Masses  offered  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima. 

Our  selection  of  cards  includes: 
Birthday,  Wedding,  Wedding  An- 
niversary, Thank  You,  Get  Well, 
New  Baby,  Sympathy,  and  All 
Occasion  cards.  You  are  free  to 
make  up  your  own  box  of  ten 
cards  from  the  list.  Send  no  money 
with  your  order;  pay  one  dollar 
for  each  card  as  you  use  them. 
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EDITORIAL 


There’s  A Reason  For  It. 

People  sometimes  ask  why  our  magazine  doesn’t  carry  more 
articles  about  the  “explosive  situation”  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

It  may  seem  logical  that  we  should,  because:  1)  The  problems 

there  affect  the  Church  and  thus  come  within  the  area  of  legitimate 
interest  for  the  Catholic  press.  2)  We  have  priests  working  there 
who  could  report  on  the  situation  first-hand.  3)  It  is  a current 
problem,  becoming  more  critical  daily.  Why  then  does  Scarboro 
Missions  avoid  the  subject  ? 

In  the  first  place,  while  aspects  of  the  Caribbean  situation 
may  be  properly  discussed  in  the  Catholic  press,  all  Catholic 
publications  need  not  engage  in  the  discussion.  Within  the  Ca- 
tholic press  there  are  different  kinds  of  publications.  Some  are 
magazines  of  opinion  designed  to  discuss  controversial  subjects; 
others  concentrate  on  reporting  — to  provide  the  facts  from 
which  readers  may  make  judgements  of  their  own. 

But  whatever  its  approach,  the  publication  should  operate 
within  an  area  of  interest  defined  by  the  publisher.  In  other 
words,  he  should  bring  his  readers  to  expect  a certain  type  of 
material  in  his  publication.  And  once  he  has  done  this,  he 
defeats  his  purpose  if  he  deceives  or  surprises  them.  Thus,  the 
publisher  of  a sports  magazine  would  be  foolish  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  a national  steel  strike.  The  readers  don’t  expect  it. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  not  a magazine  of  political  opinion. 

We  don’t  think  our  readers  look  to  it  for  an  analysis  of  political 
problems  in  any  part  of  the  world.  For  that  reason,  as  much 
as  for  any  other,  we  withold  comment  on  situations  such  as  that 
in  the  Caribbean  area.  Our  readers  don’t  expect  it  of  us  and 
we  don’t  want  them  to  expect  it. 

Why  do  we  not  want  them  to  expect  it  ? Because  we  cannot 
competently  provide  them  with  such  information.  Which  brings 
us  to  the  second  point.  True,  our  priests  are  working  there  and 
could  provide  first-hand  reports  on  the  situation.  But  that  fact 
alone  does  not  qualify  them  to  speak  with  authority.  The  problems 
are  complex,  and  a fair  and  objective  report  would  call  for  the 
insight  of  a political  scientist  and  the  competence  of  a trained 
journalist.  Our  priests  are  neither. 

Finally,  we  don’t  deny  that  the  problem  is  current  and  in 
many  ways  critical,  but  so  are  many  problems  of  nuclear  physics 
....  which  you  won’t  read  about  in  Scarboro  Missions.  ■ 

HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
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Bingo  has  at  last 
arrived  in  British 
Guiana  — but  with 
a difference  — / 

You  include  a 
succulent  feast  of 
curried  sheep,  set  up 
Bingo  tables,  get 
your  tickets  ready  — 
and  wait  for  the 
stampede  to  begin! 

What  happens 
then  is  anybody’s 
guess  — • as  Father 
Wallace  Chisholm 
ruefully  admits. 


-DAY 


WALLACE  CHISHOLM,  SFM 

I first  looked  through  the  Little  Oxford  Dictionary 
under  the  section  marked  “addenda.”  Then  I 
waded  through  Webster’s  Dictionary  in  sections 
termed:  “slang,”  “odd  names,”  “weird  words,”  etc. 
Again,  no  luck.  I finally  tried  the  Cambridge  Dic- 
tionary which,  from  the  advance  notices  on  the 
fly-leaf,  was  supposed  to  be  “way  out.”  Again 
I drew  a blank.  And  I’m  glad.  I actually  didn’t 
want  to  find  the  definition  of  the  word  BINGO 
because  all  definitions  would  pale  and  appear  trite 
after  living  through  our  Annual  Parish  Bingo  held 
a few  weeks  ago  here  at  Port  Mourant. 

Bingo  is  something  new  in  British  Guiana  and 
in  our  parish  this  was  the  third  ever  held  and  no 
one  was  quite  sure  just  what  to  expect.  Of  course 
preparation  began  months  before  the  main  event 
and  they  took  the  form  of  endless  meetings,  con- 
ferences, discussions  and  plans. 

We  had  advertised  this  effort  throughout  the 
village  as  a MAMMOTH  BINGO,  OCTOBER 
1 OTH,  FIFTY  VALUABLE  PRIZES.  This  was 
the  rub  — we  had  to  get  the  fifty  prizes  (valuable) 
and  this  meant  writing  seventy  letters  to  business 
firms  in  Georgetown  asking  for  help.  In  due  course 
this  was  done  and  Father  Thornley  and  I sat  back 
and  waited  for  the  prizes  and  donations  to  roll  in. 

Our  first  reply  was  a curt  refusal.  Were  we  des- 
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“Naturally  the  ‘Big  Day’  arrived.  It  was  unavoidable” 


pondent?  Yes!  However,  as  the  weeks 
went  on  the  prizes  began  to  mount 
up  and  before  we  knew  it  we  were 
swamped  with,  not  fifty,  but  seventy 
prizes  that  included  three  live  sheep, 
chickens,  half  a sack  of  rice,  electrical 
equipment  of  every  kind  — the  latter 
were  novel  prizes  because  99%  of  the 
people  in  the  village  don’t  have  elect- 
ricity. But  we  were  assured  that  elec- 
tric irons,  lamps,  etc.  make  lovely 
decorations  at  Christmas  time  and  on 
major  feast  days. 

Well,  with  the  prizes  collected  the 
main  obstacle  to  a successful  Bingo 
was  eliminated.  All  we  needed  now 
was  a good  night,  (it  was  getting  close 
to  the  rainy  season),  a good  sale  of 
tickets,  a lighting  plant  that  would 
work,  police  protection,  a loud- 
speaker, a dozen  or  so  trustworthy 
men  to  act  as  “checkers”  and  twenty 
or  thirty  other  minor  crises. 

Naturally  the  “Big  Day”  arrived. 
It  was  unavoidable,  and  as  much  as 
Father  Thornley  and  I hated  to  face 
the  fact,  this  was  “B-DAY.” 

One  of  the  most  important  events 
at  a Port  Mourant  Bingo  is  the  sale 
of  curried  sheep  to  the  patrons.  For 
this  item  Father  Thornley  had  obtain- 
ed the  necessary  beast  and  turned  him 
over  to  the  executioners  (hereafter 
known  as  “Refreshment  Committee”). 
The  animal  was  killed  by  the  “Ways 
and  Means  Committee”  after  much 
discussion.  To  curry  a sheep  weighing 
130  pounds  is  a feat  of  no  small 
skill.  It  took  six  men  about  four 
hours  to  get  the  animal  chopped  into 
small  pieces  and  cooked  in  a huge 
iron  vat. 


While  the  meat  was  cooking  there 
was  added:  a large  amount  of  coco- 
nut oil,  ground  turmeric,  cinnamon 
sticks,  garam  massala  curry  powder, 
cheddi  madras  curry  powder,  garlic, 
black  pepper,  onion  chunks,  whole 
potatoes,  plus  an  assorted  number  of 
nameless  herbs  and  spices.  In  the 
centre  of  the  vat  reposed  the  head  of 
the  sheep  — a decided  delicacy! 

All  this  time,  throughout  the  com- 
pound, the  different  committees,  or- 
ganizations, and  sidewalk  superinten- 
dents were  fulfilling  their  various  des- 
tinies. The  prizes  had  been  arranged, 
the  man  had  checked  the  lights, 
Father  had  finished  pouring  seventy 
pounds  of  dried  corn  into  little  en- 
velopes, and  everything  was  ready. 

Five  o’clock  came  — and  before 
it  went  the  man  who  was  going  to 
“call”  the  bingo  had  arrived  from 
Georgetown  with  his  four  helpers. 
They  were  hungry  after  the  eighty- 
five  mile  trip  and  so  we  fed  them 
on  mounds  of  rice  and  samples  of  the 
curried  sheep  and  the  general  com- 
ment translated  into  the  local  idiom 
seemed  to  be:  “Is  good  Fa  — is 
plenty  first  class  good.”  This  of 
course  was  the  ultimate  from  our  epi- 
curean guests  who  always  enjoy  the 
unusual! 

“Darkness  was  stealing  over  the 
compound”  and  thieves  were  stealing 
the  prizes.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Father  Thornley  discovered  that  two 
bottles  of  rum  had  been  stolen. 

At  seven-thirty  the  first  game  was 
scheduled  to  begin  and  the  Pastor 
and  I gloated  over  the  crowd  in  the 
school.  It  was  filled  to  capacity  but 
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something  was  going  wrong!  People 
were  still  pouring  through  the  gate. 
Father  Thornley  told  the  ticket  seller 
at  the  gate  to  stop  selling  tickets  be- 
cause there  was  no  more  room.  But 
this  worthy  gentleman  saw  hundreds 
of  people  with  money  in  their  hands 
and  so,  with  a mere  smile  of  pity 
directed  towards  Father,  he  kept  right 
on  selling.  Finally  the  Pastor  had  to 
grab  tickets,  cash,  table  and  chair 
and  force  him  to  stop  selling. 

By  eight  o’clock  three  uniformed 
officers  of  the  law  were  reduced  to 
[gibbering  idiots  as  the  crowd  stormed 
the  gates  with  the  demand  that  “Fa, 
let  us  till  inside.”  Both  Father  Thorn- 
ley  and  I showed  remarkable  restraint 
jas  we  turned  these  latecomers  away. 

I In  fact,  very  little  blood  was  shed  and 
these  late  patrons  left  with  no  little 
praise  for  the  “Roman  Fathers”  who 
absolutely  refused  to  let  them  storm 
the  school  with  cutlasses.  As  someone 
MUST  have  said  at  some  time  or 
■another,  “all  good  things  come  to  an 


end.”  So  it  was  that  this  parish  effort 
finally  petered  out  around  eleven 
o’clock. 

All  the  nine  hundred  players  were, 
in  various  degrees,  happy  over  the 
whole  affair.  I suppose  that  is  the 
reason  why,  in  their  obvious  hilarity, 
they  carried  away  with  them  263 
Bingo  cards  which  they  will  attempt 
to  use  again  next  year,  if  they  can  get 
away  with  it. 

Is  that  all?  No!  You  see,  after  the 
last  person  staggered  his  weary  way 
home,  there  were  still  the  “callers”, 
“checkers”  and  “helpers”  to  thank. 
Father  Thornley  did  this  while  I 
stored  the  “loot”  in  the  safe. 

At  one-thirty  in  the  morning  the 
Pastor  and  I were  serving  the  five 
helpers  from  Georgetown  with  the 
remaining  dregs  of  the  curried  sheep 
and  the  now  cold  rice.  All  five  down- 
ed bewildering  amounts  of  food  and 
then,  with  mutual  congratulations, 
turned  in  to  enjoy  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  ■ 


SPEAKING  OF  SHRINES 

This  is  a Shinto  shrine  in  Tokyo  — beauti- 
ful, but  pagan. 

Scarboro  offers  you  a free  miniature  shrine 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  your  own  home. 
It  is  a devotional  object  and  a means  of 
helping  the  missions.  Each  shrine  contains 
a small  mite  box  for  mission  alms. 

Send  for  yours  today. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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LATIN  AMERICA 


Millions  of  people  in  Latin  America 
are  faced  with  poverty  and  an  acute 
housing  shortage.  Conditions  in  some 
places  are  sub-human  and  aggravated 
by  swelling  populations  in  the  cities. 
Father  O’ Grady,  who  is  English-speak- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Office  for  Latin  America,  outlines 
some  of  the  things  that  must  be  done 
to  relieve  the  situation. 


FRANCIS  O'GRADY,  SFM 

(CCC) 

They  are  now  building  one  house 
for  every  five  needed  in  Latin 
America.  This  building  rate  is  ac- 
centuating one  of  the  gravest  prob- 
lems in  the  southern  hemisphere.  A 
survey  has  been  made  in  the  20 
republics  and  it  has  been  found  that 
there  are  20  million  dwellings  which 
should  be  knocked  down  before  they 
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These  pictures  show  typical  Latin  American 
homes  — a small  rural  home  (left),  village 
home  (above  and  below)  . 


OUSING  REPORT 


II 


fall  down.  They  are  not  fit  for  human 
habitation,  have  been  condemned 
repeatedly  by  the  health  department 
of  the  government . . . but  they  are 
better  than  nothing. 

If  these  shacks  were  destroyed, 
there  would  be  an  average  of  12 
people  per  room  in  the  whole  con- 
tinent! Right  now  in  Columbia  there 
are  seven  persons  per  dwelling,  and 
dwellings  down  south  usually  mean 


one  big  room  with  possibly  a curtain 
dividing  a portion  at  one  end. 

These  subhuman  conditions  are 
particularly  in  evidence  in  the  shanty 
towns  which  have  grown  up  around 
the  edges  of  the  big  cities.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  slums  are  mostly 
people  who  have  come  in  from  the 
country.  There  wasn’t  room  for  them 
on  the  land  and  they  think  that  in  the 
big  city  they  will  be  able  to  fare  bet- 
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ter.  The  result  is  that  the  big  cities 
have  grown  bigger  until  today  you 
have  situations  like  this:  in  Uruguay, 
44  per  cent  of  the  whole  population 
lives  in  the  capital  city  Montevideo. 
Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  44 
per  cent  of  Canadians  lived  in  Ot- 
tawa! You  would  have  almost  eight 
million  people  in  Bytown! 

Santiago  de  Chile  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  a year.  It  would  be 
hard  indeed  for  any  city  to  absorb 
people  at  that  rate.  Hence  the  shanty 
towns  have  no  sewers,  water,  elect- 
ricity, pavement,  streets,  telephones 
. . . no  anything.  Imagine  the  way 
the  people  are  jammed  into  these 
shacks  and  what  the  moral  conditions 
are  bound  to  be.  How  can  you  raise 
a family  in  such  surroundings?  They 
are  breeding  places  of  disease,  vice 
and  illness  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  past  ten  years  one  million 
people  have  moved  into  Buenos 
Aires,  the  capital  of  Argentina.  There 


is  a tremendous  slum  area  there 
which  is  growing  with  the  general 
increase  of  population.  Rio  de  Janie- 
ro  is  probably  most  infamous  of  all  in 
this  respect.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  the  former  president  of  Brazil 
wanted  to  finish  the  new  capital, 
Brazilia.  It  will  be  a planned  city, 
already  has  immense  buildings  com- 
pleted and  in  use,  and  with  control 
from  the  beginning  they  will  be  able 
to  avoid  much  of  the  dangers  of  a 
shanty  town  springing  up.  However, 
it  is  well  to  realize  that  these  shacks 
appear  almost  overnight.  They  are 
made  of  sheets  of  zinc  and  cardboard, 
all  hanging  together  by  a few  poles. 
Imagine  what  a fire  would  do! 

It  is  estimated  that  45  per  cent  of 
the  population  in  cities  is  poorly 
housed;  in  rural  areas  it’s  80  per  cent! 
Infant  mortality  rates  are  frightfully 
high;  85  per  cent  of  the  babies  die 
in  their  first  year  of  life  in  some 
areas. 
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When  we  read  of  the  violence  of 
the  strikes  down  there  and  hear  of 
revolutions,  the  wonder  is  that  there 
are  not  more  of  them.  How  can  you 
expect  human  beings  to  tolerate  such 
conditions  for  any  length  of  time? 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  charity 
work  done  but  this  alone  cannot  solve 
the  problem  of  housing.  There  must 
be  action  on  the  governmental  level 
and  it  must  be  sustained  for  a long 
time.  It  has  been  calculated  that  to 
catch  up  with  the  present  population 
growth  they  would  have  to  begin  now 
and  build  one  million  dwellings  a 
year  for  30  years. 

Co-operative  housing  is  beginning 
to  catch  on  and  has  helped  some.  The 
idea  must  spread  and  become  more 
intense.  But  heavy  government  spend- 
ing for  housing  must  be  done  in  all 


20  republics  if  this  explosive  situation 
is  to  be  relieved.  The  revolutions  of 
the  past  have  been  political  but  the 
new  wave  of  revolutions  is  social. 
It’s  no  longer  a fight  for  power 
between  army  cliques  or  wealthy 
families.  It’s  now  to  be  a revolution 
coming  from  badly  housed,  poorly 
fed,  unemployed  or  underpaid  peo- 
ples. The  Mexican  head  of  a poor 
family  now  earns  $19.80  a month. 
It  was  $22.00  seven  years  ago.  And 
there  are  similar  stories  from  other 
republics. 

As  Pope  Pius  XII  said:  “Provid- 
ence likes  to  hide  behind  human 
industry.”  The  magnitude  of  the 
housing  problem  in  Latin  America  is 
staggering,  viewed  as  a whole.  But 
it  is  one  of  those  problems  which  can 
and  which  must  be  solved.  ■ 


Typical  Latin  American  country  homes. 


PHYSICIANS  OF  BODY  AND  SOUL 


VINCENT  DANIEL,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 

' 


Our  Holy  Father,  Pope  John  XXIII,  recently  made  a statement  comparing 
priestly  vocations  to  the  vocation  of  medical  men.  He  said:  “It  is  the  duty 
of  priests  to  enlighten  souls,  to  show  them  the  paths  of  virtue  and  exhort  I 
them  to  live  according  to  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  Gospel  so  that  they 
may  obtain  their  eternal  reward.  Doctors  — in  the  same  way  that  priests 
care  for  souls  — are  expected  to  take  care  of  bodies,  treat  them,  cure  them,  J 

relieve  suffering,  and  encourage  also  those  Christian  sentiments  which  make 
one  accept  pain,  thus  ennobling  it.” 

Priests  and  doctors  often  work  together.  Many  people  who  come  to  a 
priest  really  need  medical  or  mental  help.  Likewise,  many  who  consult  medical 
doctors  are  in  greater  need  of  spiritual  attention.  Certainly,  our  Catholic 
doctors  and  nurses  in  hospitals  do  a grand  job  in  helping  patients  spiritually 
as  well  as  physically  and  mentally.  The  Chaplain  and  hospital  staff  of  Sisters, 
doctors  and  nurses  work  in  complete  harmony. 

Our  Divine  Lord  showed  His  concern  for  men’s  physical  and  spiritual 
welfare  by  His  many  miraculous  cures  of  body  and  soul.  We  know  of  His 
consoling  words  “Arise  and  walk”  as  well  as  “Go,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.” 

A priest  is  “another  Christ.”  So,  he  is  a physician  in  the  moral  order 
just  as  the  medical  doctor  is  in  the  physical  order. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  about  this  ? All  of  us  can  pray  for  and  encourage 
good  young  men  to  accept  the  challenge  of  these  great  vocations.  Our 
prayers  will  be  answered  by  the  One  Who  cares  most,  the  Divine  Physician.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 


VOCATION  CLUB, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

GRADE  AGE  
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FATHER  CLEARY  VILLENEUVE  ADMINISTERS  BAPTISM  IN  HOLY  MARY, 
MOTHER  OF  GOD  CHURCH,  YOSHIZUKA,  FUKUOKA,  JAPAN. 
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An  account  of  “an  unofficial  and  little 
known  pilgrimage  of  the  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima”  that  took  place 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


A VISIT  TO 

BEAUTIFUL  MOUNTAIN 


JOHN  O'CONNOR,  SFM 

The  voices  of  ten  orphans  rang 
out  over  the  loud-speakers 
attached  to  the  jeep  as  they  said  in 
unison:  “Today  we  choose  as  our 
Father  and  Mother,  Our  Divine  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.” 

This  culmination  of  an  unofficial 
and  little  known  pigrimage  of  the  sta- 
tue of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  took  place 
recently  in  the  parish  of  Padre  Las 
Casas  here  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. “Beautiful  Mountain”  was  the 
name  of  the  campo  I was  visiting. 
The  statue  had  been  purchased  three 
years  previously  while  I was  stationed 
in  Azua,  and  Our  Lady  had  never 
failed  to  bless  abundantly  those  who 
invoked  her  with  faith  and  confid- 
ence. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  I arrived 
at  “Beautiful  Monutain”  after  having 
wound  my  way  up  a twisting  moun- 
tain trail.  One  mile  from  the  town 
there  were  over  five  hundred  people 
waiting  to  meet  the  image  of  Our 
Lady.  We  formed  a procession  and 
entered  the  decorated  town  singing 
hymns  in  honor  of  Mary. 


Many  were  the  signs  and  placards 
hung  with  loving  hands  across  the 
streets.  I was  suprised  to  see  that  one 
of  them  read  “Drink  More  Rum.” 
On  the  back  of  it  was  written  “Viva 
La  Virgen.”  Apparently  the  breeze 
had  twisted  the  placard  and  the  card- 
board box  which  had  been  used  to 
make  it  bore  a rum  advertisement  on 
its  back. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  school  an- 
other two  hundred  or  more  persons 
joined  the  rapidly  swelling  throng. 
After  each  decade  of  the  Rosary  a 
hymn  was  sung  in  honor  of  Our 
Mother.  A half  hour  sermon  follow- 
ed..  . on  sin  and  how  Our  Divine 
Lord  loved  the  sinner  but  hated  the 
sin.  Ten  carefully  chosen  orphans, 
five  boys  and  five  girls,  dressed  in 
rags,  publicly  proclaimed  God  as 
their  Father  and  Mary  as  their 
Mother.  The  high  voices  of  these 
undernourished  waifs  pulsated  new 
love  and  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  the 
listeners.  These  orphans,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  ten,  stood  between  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  and 
a large  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
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Few  words  were  preached  at  this 
moment  because  few  were  needed: 
“All  children  who  are  present,  whose 
father  and  mother  are  alive,  should 
thank  God  for  this  great  grace.  When 
you  return  home,  fly  to  their  arms 
with  love  and  gratitude.  Be  obedient 
to  them  and  pray  for  them  each  day.” 
Then,  turning  to  the  orphans,  “These 
poor  children  have  no  father  and 
mother  on  this  earth  to  love  and 
protect  them.  But  their  heavenly 
Father  and  Mother  love  them  a great 
deal.” 

The  emotion  of  those  present  could 
hardly  be  contained,  especially  when 
one  of  the  little  orphan  girls  broke 
down  and  started  to  cry.  Many  were 
the  tears  and  sighs  and  promises  to 
live  a better  life.  The  hearts  of  the 
most  hardened  sinners  melted  as  Our 
Lady  poured  out  God’s  graces. 

By  morning,  when  it  was  time  to 
leave,  there  had  been  over  150  bapt- 
isms, 17  marriages,  and  225  Confes- 
sions and  Holy  Communions.  As  I 
drove  home  I thought  that  surely  this 
campo  called  “Beautiful  Mountain”, 
which  had  already  been  recognized  as 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  men,  would 
from  now  on  be  even  more  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  Our  Divine  Lord  and 
His  Mother.  ■ 


The  prayers  of  our  readers  are 
requested  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Gregory  Sharkey,  of  St. 
John,  N.B.  Mr.  Sharkey,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Rev.  Hugh  F.  X. 
Sharkey,  SFM,  died  recently. 


A GREAT  MOMENT 

It's  a great  moment  when 
a young  priest  celebrates 
his  first  Mass.  But  it's  a 
long  time  coming — seven 
years  of  study  and  train- 
ing. 

Some,  for  various  reasons, 
leave  the  seminary  before 
ordination.  This  is  provi- 
dential and  therefore 
good. 

But  some  never  enter  the 
seminary  because  they 
feel  they  can't  afford  the 
expense.  This  is  a trag- 
edy. 

It  is  for  such  students 
that  we  have  burses. 

The  interest  from  a burse 
is  used  to  educate  stu- 
dents for  the  priesthood. 

Won't  you  help  us  con- 
tinue this  custom,  by  con- 
tributing to  one  of  our 
burses,  or  by  writing  us 
for  further  information  ? 
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My  life  with  the  idiom  and  the  glott< 


Anyone  who  ever  studied  an- 
other language  has,  at  some 
time  or  other,  had  a good  chuckle 
to  himself  over  the  strangeness  and 
comedy  of  a new  idiom.  When  we 
were  in  school,  we  got  quite  a kick 
out  of  some  of  the  Latin  and  French 
expressions.  Later,  in  college,  we 
noticed  the  same  ^bout  Spanish  and 
German.  And  the  old  folks  avow  that 
a story  loses  half  its  humour  when 
translated  from  Gaelic  to  English. 

In  studying  the  dialect  here,  we 
again  meet  that  characteristic  of  a 
new  language,  its  humorous  idioms. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  or  more  correc- 
tly a double  one,  the  mga  kuan. 

Let  us  look  at  mga  alone.  This 
is  not  really  a word  at  all,  but  a 
particle.  It  is  the  particle  used  to 
indicate  that  whatever  follows  is  in 
the  plural.  In  English  we  say:  the 
child,  the  children,  the  house,  the 
houses.  In  Cebuano  we  say:  ang  bata, 
ang  mga  bata,  ang  balay,  ang  mga 
balay.  Mga  is  pronouced  munga,  the 
accent  being  on  the  “u”.  But  wait . . . 
take  care  . . . because  “ng”  is  not  an 
“n”  and  a “g”  but  rather  a new 
letter.  You  pronounce  neither  the 
V nor  the  “g  ” 


Then  what  in  the  name  of  fortune 
do  you  pronounce?  Friend,  that  is 
a good  question!  Just  say  “hang  all 
the  coats.”  Now  say  “hang  all.”  Now 
say  “ng  all.”  Now  say  “ng.”  Now  say 
mga.  Keep  at  it  and  after  a few  years 
you  will  get  it  right.  Are  you  with  us 
yet? 

Now,  what  is  a kuan?  Another 
good  question.  Kuan  is  a word  used 
to  designate  that  the  speaker  has  not 
yet  thought  of  the  right  word  but  it 
is  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and  will 
likely  follow  immediately.  In  English 
we  use  “what  - you  - may  - call  - it,” 
“queer-ma-jigger,”  “what’s-its-name,” 
etc.  Kuan  is  pronouced  easily.  First 
say  “coo,”  as  in  dove.  Now  stop  dead 
as  abruptly  as  you  can.  Come  to  a 
full  and  complete  stop  as  though 
strangled,  coughing,  and  out  of 
breath.  Now  add  “wan.”  Aha,  you  did 
it!  But  it  was  far  from  correct.  Try 
it  again.  There  is  a phenomenon  in 
the  middle  which  is  not  found  in  the 
middle  of  any  English,  French,  Spa- 
nish, Latin,  or  German  word  (as  far 
as  I know).  Maybe  it  is  the  glottal 
stop;  maybe  the  dictionary  could  tell 
what  it  is;  maybe  only  God  knows. 
But  it  is  there. 
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RODERICK  MACNEIL,  SFM 


I could  diverge  and  give  examples 
of  the  glottal  stop,  occurring  in  other 
places  e.g.  ba’ba’,  si’si’,  etc.  These  are 
pronounced  normally  except  that  the 
speaker  acts  as  if  hit  in  the  teeth 
with  a sledgehammer  after  each 
syllable  that  has  an  apostrophe  after 
it.  But  should  you  think  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  cut  the  words  so  abruptly,  just 
pronounce  them  as  if  they  were  En- 
glish and  the  people  will  stare  at  the 
strange  sounds  you  make. 

Now,  back  to  the  mga  kuan.  The 
more  excited  a person  becomes  the 
more  he  will  forget  what  a thing  is 
called.  When  Father  is  asking  some- 
thing in  the  local  dialect  this  is  a valid 
cause  for  excitement.  And  so  the 
answer  Father  will  get  goes  something 
like  this  “Nagkuan  gikan,  sa  kuan, 
ngadto  sa  kuan,  kay  kuan  ang  kuan, 
ug  labihan  ka  kuan”  Which  means 
“I  what-you-may-call-it-ed  from  the 
what’s-it’s  name  to  the  queer-ma- 
jigger  because  the  jigger-mirandy 
was  something-or-other  and  too, 
whatever-it-is.”  Father,  straining  in 


a dialect  new  to  him,  absorbs  this 
astounding  information  but  unfortu- 
nately he  is  none  the  wiser  for  it.  So 
he  asks  for  it  again.  Now  there  is 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


greater  cause  for  excitement.  The 
answer  this  time  is  briefer,  but  no 
more  to  the  point.  “Father,  the  what- 
zitsname  is  whateveritis.”  If  the  Padre 
is  smart,  he  will  drop  the  matter.  But 
the  Padre  is  desperate  and  can’t  af- 
ford to  be  smart,  so  he  persists. 

Here  comes  into  play  another 
phenomenon.  It  is  a general  prepo- 
sition, sa.  Sa  is  roughly  the  equivalent 
of  the  accusative,  genitive,  dative  and 
ablative  cases,  either  singular  or  plu- 
ral, of  the  definite  article  “the.”  Any 
preposition  can  be  dropped,  leaving 
the  naked  sa  to  do  its  work  in  the 
sentence.  So  Father  persists.  Now 
the  answer  comes  out  in  this  form, 
“kuan  sa  kuan  sa  kuan  sa  kuan  sa 
kuan”  This  means,  “I  slipped  and 
broke  the  bottles,”  “My  old  grand- 
mother is  83,”  “How  far  is  it  to  the 
next  bario,”  and  “I  generally  smoke 
cigarettes,  but  enjoy  a good  cigar, 
and  even  smoke  the  pipe  when  I am 
doing  nothing  very  important.”  It 
could  also  mean  . . . but  kuan!  Which, 
rendered  into  English  means,  “aaw 
nuts  to  it!”  ■ 
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mission 


NEWS 


The  Far  East,  the  world’s  most 
critical  area  in  the  fight  against 
hunger,  last  year  saw  an  increase  of 
food  production  over  the  rate  of  po- 
pulation growth.  This  fact  is  high- 
lighted in  the  annual  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  The  report,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30, 
cites  the  Far  East  as  “one  of  the  most 
encouraging  areas  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction.” ■ 

The  Minister  of  Education  for 
British  Guiana,  Hon.  Mr.  Rai  has 
announced  that  the  government  has 
decided  to  assume  control  of  all 
schools  built  from  public  funds, 
whether  situated  on  Church-owned, 
Church-leased,  or  government-owned 
land.  These  schools  number  about 
fifty.  Three  Catholic  schools  are  in- 
volved. 

When  the  government  takes  con- 
trol of  them  they  will  cease  to  be 
Catholic  schools  and  Catholic  teachers 
will  become  government  employees. 

This  decision  constitutes  a great 
blow  to  the  Church  by  the  pro-Com- 
munist  government  of  British  Guiana, 
the  outcome  of  which  remains  to  be 
seen.  ■ 

Meiji  Gakuen  in  Tobata  (near  Fu- 
kuoka in  southern  Japan)  has  celeb- 
rated its  50th  anniversary.  After  the 
war  the  school  was  given  to  the  Can- 
adian Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre  Dame  under  the  following  con- 


ditions: that  its  name  Meiji  Gakuen 
be  retained,  that  boys  be  admitted  to 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  school, 
and  that  the  pupils  be  not  obliged  to 
study  religion  or  attend  religious  cere- 
monies. 

Under  the  Canadian  Sisters  the 
school  has  grown  to  include  a junior 
and  senior  high  shool  with  1,530 
pupils  in  34  classrooms  with  75  full 
time  teachers.  It  began  in  1910  with 
23  pupils  in  a single  classroom  with 
one  teacher.  ■ 

In  Formosa,  government  regula- 
tions call  for  a school  day  to  begin 
at  7:30  a.m.  and  continue  till  5:30 
p.m.  Many  grade  schools  ignore  the 
order  and  have  students  pounding 
books  from  6:30  a.m.  until  9:00  p.m. 
The  government  permission  to  call 
students  back  on  Sundays  for  review 
is  depriving  Catholic  students  of  a 
knowledge  of  their  faith  and  of  the 
opportunity  to  attend  Mass.  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  being  traded  for 
arithmetic,  history  and  general 
science.  ■ 

In  answer  to  a request,  Scarboro 
Missions  invites  its  readers  to  support 
a suggestion  that  Canada’s  centennial 
celebration  (1967)  be  the  occasion  of 
a national  effort  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease of  leprosy  from  the  world.  Your 
support  may  be  expressed  in  a letter 
to  Rt.  Hon.  John  Diefenbaker,  Par- 
liament Buildings,  Ottawa,  Ont.  ■ 
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A very  convenient  way 
of  carrying  things  — 
the  girl  is  selling  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


in  the  Spring  a young  man’s  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of. . 


SUMO 
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HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

It  was  early  Spring  in  southern 
Japan.  And  that’s  hard  to  beat.  There 
was  just  enough  ozone  in  the  breeze 
to  make  a man  want  to  try  his  hand 
at  walking  on  air.  Even  the  mud 
puddles  looked  exciting.  And  best  of 
all,  there  were  the  cherry  blossoms  — 
big,  fresh,  beautiful  blossoms  deco- 
rating the  countryside  and  spiking 
the  air  with  an  aromatic  invitation  to 
enjoy  life.  A man  made  of  anything 
less  than  pure  granite  just  had  to  go 
on  a picnic  that  day. 

A half-hour  bumpy  bus  ride  from 
Scarboro’s  parish  of  Aino,  a little 
town  was  celebrating  a milestone  in 
its  history.  I can’t  remember  the 
occasion  but  had  it  been  nothing 
more  than  the  local  barber’s  birth- 
day, it  would  have  drawn  a crowd 
that  day.  We  packed  our  lunches  and 

These  two  young  hopefuls  really  mean 
business. 


Young  Japanese  sumo  wrestlers,  waiting  for  their  call  to  the  ring 


took  enough  yen  to  buy  a couple  of 
bottles  of  pop. 

The  hub  of  activity  for  the  big 
day  was  the  yard  of  a Shinto  temple. 
This  fact  and  the  touch  of  reverence 
which  colors  the  Shinto  approach  to 
Spring  and  cherry  blossoms  raised 
the  whole  affair  slightly  above  the 
level  of  a wing-ding.  And  psychologi- 
cally it  added  to  the  enjoyment  by 
casting  the  sanction  of  the  gods  on 
the  merriment.  There  were  five  areas 
in  the  temple  grounds.  In  the  largest, 
running  and  jumping  events  were 
staged;  in  three  others,  kendo,  judo 
and  sumo  tournaments  were  held, 
while  the  wooded  area  was  reserved 
for  picnicking. 

As  at  a three-ring  circus,  the 
spectator  had  to  decide  which  ring 
to  watch.  In  this  case  it  had  to  be 
either  races,  kendo,  judo,  sumo  or 
cherry  blossoms.  I chose  sumo.  There 
were  two  sumo  tournaments,  one  for 
children  and  one  for  men.  In  the 


men’s  tournament,  a local  team  of 
eight  was  pitted  against  a visiting 
army  team. 

When  a sumo  contest  begins,  one 
man  from  each  team  enters  the 
ring  — a heavy  rope  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a circle  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  After  a series 
of  reverences  to  each  other,  to  the 
referee  and  to  the  temple,  the  contes- 
tants separate  to  opposite  positions 
just  inside  the  rope  circle.  There  is 
a moment  of  tension  while  the  two 
stare  at  each  other  from  their  just- 
about-to-dive  stances,  each  trying  to 
outguess  the  other  before  making  the 
head-on  lunge. 

At  a psychological  moment,  or  at 
a signal  from  the  referee  (I  could 
never  tell  which)  the  two  men  lunge 
directly  at  each  other  as  though  jet 
propelled.  The  collision  which  follows 
could  result  in  anything  from  the 
simultaneous  dislocation  of  every 
joint  in  a contestant’s  body  to  a 
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•sickening  thud  which  indicates  to 
spectators  that  the  immovable  object 
and  the  irresistable  force  have  finally 
met. 

Between  these  possibilities  lie  a 
■couple  which  automatically  spell  de- 
feat for  one  of  the  two  men.  If  any- 
thing but  the  contestant’s  feet  touch 
the  ground,  he  loses;  if  any  part  of 
him  (feet  included)  touches  the 
ground  outside  of  the  rope  circle,  he 
loses.  Thus,  the  match  may  be  over 
in  a matter  of  seconds.  That  first 
collision  could  flatten  a man  or 
throw  him  off  balance  enough  to  set 
him  up  for  the  kill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  two  men  may  become 
locked  in  an  agonizing  embrace 
which  could  take  five  minutes  to 
'break. 

As  soon  as  one  match  is  over,  ano- 
ther begins.  When  each  man  has 
wrestled  each  member  of  the  oppo- 
sing team,  the  victory  points  are 
totalled  to  decide  the  winning  team. 
On  the  day  we  have  been  describing, 
the  Army  won.  The  team  won  the 
grand  prize,  several  wrestlers  won  in- 
dividual prizes,  and  I have  often  sus- 
pected that  one  man  won  a much 
greater  prize. 

Throughout  the  contest,  he  was 
•obviously  distracted  by  the  presence  of 
two  foreign  priests  in  the  crowd.  This 
•didn’t  affect  his  performance,  but  it 
■ did  lead  to  a conversation  afterwards 
in  which  he  expressed  his  interest  in 
religion.  Father  Fitzpatrick,  at  that 
time  pastor  of  Aino,  was  quick  to 
^establish  a genuine  friendship  which 
might  someday  be  recalled  as  the  first 
step  in  the  young  man’s  capture  of 
the  greatest  trophy  of  them  all  — the 
true  faith.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Catholic  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
urgently  needed  by  Father  Edward  Mo- 
riaty  for  his  parisioners  on  St.  Vincent. 
They  should  be  sent  direct  to  him. 
Address:  Rev.  Edward  Moriaty,  SFM, 
Catholic  Church,  Layou,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies. 

A chapel,  which  will  cost  from  $500  to 
$800  is  needed  by  Father  Lawrence 
McAuliffe  for  his  mission  in  Yamasa. 
Dominican  Republic.  Will  you  make  a 
sacrifice  and  help  him  obtain  it? 

A chapel  is  also  needed  by  Father  Ed- 
ward Moriaty  for  his  newly  organized 
mission  on  St.  Vincent,  W.I.  $2,000 
would  go  a long  way  towards  providing 
it  and  might  even  complete  the  job. 

Oratories  — (private  chapels  with  altars 
and  equipment)  where  Scarboro  priests 
can  say  Mass  are  needed  for  the  So- 
ciety’s motherhouse  in  Scarboro.  Cost 
of  each  $600.00 

Catholic  books  and  literature  are  needed 
by  Father  William  Matte,  SFM,  P.O. 
Box  67,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  Please 
mail  direct,  in  small  packages  with 
open  ends. 

Send  your  donation  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


Scarboro  House,  Antigonish 


MICHAEL  O'KANE,  SFM 

Scarboro  House  opened  its  doors 
in  Antigonish  in  late  1956.  The 
house  came  into  being  through  the 
encouragement  and  kind  invitation  of 
SHis  Excellency,  the  Most  Rev.  John 
R.  MacDonald,  the  late  bishop  of 
Antigonish,  to  the  Superior  General 
of  Scarboro. 

j Situated  as  it  is,  Scarboro  House, 
Antigonish,  serves  two  very  necess- 
ary purposes  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  It  is,  first  of  all,  our 
promotion  house  for  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  From  here  our 
priests  can  visit  the  different  eastern 
Canadian  dioceses  to  make  known  the 
heeds  of  Scarboro  priests  on  the 
missions,  and  to  beg  the  material  and 
spiritual  support  of  eastern  Catholics. 
jPriests  can  also  visit  schools  to  ac- 
quaint Catholic  students  with  the 
work  of  our  Society,  to  enlist  their 
.spiritual  support  through  prayer  and 
(sacrifice  — to  bring  home  to  them 
the  need  for  vocations  to  the  mission- 
ary priesthood.  Antigonish  is  a uni- 
versity town  and  close  to  Scarboro 
House  is  the  pride  of  Eastern  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  — the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  The 
number  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  gra- 
duates, now  priests  or  students  of 
Scarboro,  gives  ample  evidence  what 
an  asset  this  is  for  our  Society. 

The  name  St.  Francis  Xavier  is 
famous  throughout  Canadian  college 
circles  but,  internationally  famous,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  university, 
the  Coady  International  Institute.  To 


this  Institute  students,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  come  from  all  over  the  globe 
to  learn  the  philosophy  and  methods, 
of  the  world-famous  “Antigonish 
Way”  — a philosophy  and  economic 
way  of  life  propounded  by  the 
famous  men  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Coady,  MacPherson  and  Tompkins. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before  in  her 
missionary  endeavours,  the  Church- 
must  not  only  make  known  her  doc- 
trines of  Divine  Truth,  her  spiritual 
and  moral  values,  but  She  must  also* 
strive  to  cope  with  the  socio-economic 
needs  of  emerging  countries.  Scarbo- 
ro House  thus  fulfills  its  second  im- 
portant role.  It  is  a house  of  studies, 
for  priest-students  from  various 
countries  of  the  world.  During  the 
time  of  its  existence  Scarboro  House 
has  accommodated  priests  of  many- 
religious  orders  and  missionary  so- 
cieties — priests  from  almost  every 
country  in  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America.  The  Most  Rev.  Peter  Derry, 
the  recently  consecrated  bishop  of 
Ghana  was  a student  here  a short 
time  ago. 

The  superior  of  Scarboro  House  is 
Rev.  John  Mclver,  S.F.M.,  a former 
missionary  in  the  Dominican  Repu- 
blic and  one  of  the  main  exponents  of 
credit  unions  and  co-operatives  in 
Latin  America.  His  many  years  of 
active  missionary  work  and  his  part- 
icipation in  the  formation  of  co-ops 
and  credit  unions  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  make  him  the  ideal  pro- 
moter and  teacher  for  Scarboro* 
House,  Antigonish.  ■ 
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LITTLE 

FLOWER’S 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries  : 

The  other  day  I was  asked  a question  (by  a young  friend  of  mine)  that 
I’m  sure  many  of  you  have  asked.  He  said:  “Father,  why  do  I have  to  go 
to  school ?” 

Strangely  enough,  not  many  people  seem  to  know  the  answer  to  that 
question,  even  among  grown  ups.  Too  many  of  them  think  that  school  is 
a place  where  you  go  long  enough  to  graduate  with  high  marks,  so  that 
you  can  get  a good  job  and  earn  lots  of  money. 

Well,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  that,  if  you  can  do  it,  but  this  is  not 
the  real  purpose  of  learning.  There  are  three  reasons  for  learning  anything 

— to  know  and  love  God,  to  know  and  understand  other  people  and  to 
learn  about  things,  in  that  order. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  learning  about  things  to-day,  which  are  of 
least  importance,  and  learning  about  God  and  other  people  and  our  relation- 
ships with  them  are  forgotten.  And  our  world  is  in  a sad  mess  because  of  this. 

So,  don’t  you  become  confused.  Learning  about  God  and  other  people 

— for  example  the  people  in  mission  countries,  and  how  you  can  help  them 

— will  make  you  a better  person,  if  you  use  your  knowledge.  Learning 
about  things  will  not,  although  the  knowledge  may  be  useful. 

And,  even  if  you’re  way  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  class  the  only 
thing  that  matters  is  that  you  learn  as  much  as  you  can  and  that  you  don’t 
stop  learning  after  you  leave  school.  Many  of  the  people  who  have  done 
most  to  help  the  world  never  stood  first  in  school.  But  they  went  on  learning 
long  after  others  had  stopped. 

Some  of  the  great  saints  did  this  — but  they  didn’t  spend  time  on 
trivial  things  — they  learned  about  loving  God  and  their  neighbour. 


God  love  you, 


FATHER  JIM. 
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Father  George  Courtright , SFM, 
draws  a parallel  between  grace  in  the 
soul  and  the  life-giving  action  of  water 
upon  parched  earth. 


OPERATION 

IRRIGATION 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 

Most  people  think  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  as  a land  of 
tropical  cloudbursts,  but  there  are 
also  many  barren  plains  covered  with 
cactus  and  rocks,  where  the  rain  rare- 
ly falls. 

In  areas  of  the  island  where  rain 
is  abundant,  the  soil  produces  ample 
quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  fast  growing  population.  At  one 
time,  most  of  this  fertile  ground  was 
tilled  with  faithful  machetes  and  de- 
pendable hoes,  but  ever  since  the 
advent  of  the  large  bulldozers,  much 
of  this  back-breaking  work  is  done 
by  machinery,  especially  in  the 
enormous  sugar-cane  plantations 
which  occupy  a large  part  of  the 
coastal  plains.  These  same  machines 
have  even  invaded  the  rain  forests 
where  the  tangled  underbrush  grows 
almost  as  fast  as  it  was  hacked  down 
in  former  times.  To  the  hand 


A canal  bringing  water  to  dry  areas  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 
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NO  TIME  FOR  HOBBIES 


Here  at  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, collecting  stamps 
is  not  a hobby,  it's  an  in- 
come. And  we  prefer  it 
that  way.  As  quickly  as 
we  receive  stamps,  we 
sell  them  to  support  our 
missions. 

Because  it  is  not  a hobby, 
we  don't  care  what  kind 
of  stamps  we  receive.  We 
want  them  all  — Can- 
adian stamps,  foreign 
stamps,  new  or  old.  Do 
you  have  any  you  could 
send  us?  Don't  steam 
them  off  the  envelopes, 
just  cut  around  them, 
leaving  a margin  for 
protection. 

We  also  collect  old 
watches,  rings,  medals, 
brooches,  trays  and  other 
precious  metal.  We  have 
been  doing  this  for  years 
now,  but  we  still  don't 
have  very  much.  Maybe 
it's  because  we  sell  it  as 
fast  as  we  receive  it.  It's 
another  good  way  to 
support  the  missions. 


labourer  today  falls  only  the  delicate 
task  of  weeding  and  cultivating 
around  the  tender  green  shoots  of  the 
new  cane. 

In  the  pre-machine  era  there  were 
never  any  overpopulation  or  unem- 
ployment problems.  But  when  the 
tractors  and  combines  of  the  20th 
century  moved  in,  causing  seasonal 
unemployment,  it  became  necessary 
to  look  to  the  barren  plains  for  future 
expansion  of  agriculture. 

The  first  step  in  this  program, 
naturally,  was  the  construction  of  a 
complicated  system  of  irrigation 
canals  to  bring  the  abundant  rainfall 
of  one  region  into  the  semi-desert  of 
another.  The  next  logical  step  was 
the  introduction  of  chemical  fertilizers 
to  supplement  the  faulty  nutrition  of 
the  soil.  It  is  indeed  a thrilling  ex- 
perience to  see  the  effects  of  life- 
giving  water  on  the  parched  and 
dusty  earth  of  the  tropics.  A magic 
change  takes  place  in  the  air  around 
you,  and  the  heat  causes  green  things 
to  shoot  up  almost  overnight  in  great 
profusion.  This  magic  becomes  even 
more  apparent  when  proper  kinds  of 
fertilizer  are  added  at  the  right  mo- 
ment and  in  the  correct  amount. 

Here,  in  the  semi-desert,  and  on 
the  barren  plains,  even  the  faces  of 
the  despairing  farmers  light  up  with 
hope,  faces  that  previously  stared 
forlornly  at  the  bleakness  surrounding 
them,  now  quicken  with  anticipation 
at  the  promise  of  good  things  to  eat. 
The  heavy  perfume  and  the  humid 
scent  of  growing  things  fills  their 
nostrils  and  their  brain. 

In  a spiritual  sense,  there  is  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  be  drawn, 
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“The  wild  waste  has  indeed  become  a fruitful  field.” 


inspired  by  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Isais  when  he  writes:  “Pour  forth 
upon  us  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  and 
the  wild  waste  shall  become  a fruitful 
field.”  The  missionary  priest  is  sent 
to  minister  to  the  arid  souls  of  people 
who  have  been  cut  off  from  the  sac- 
raments through  no  fault  of  their 
own;  these  sacraments  supply  the  soul 
with  the  waters  of  Divine  Grace, 
and  by  their  action  in  man’s  soul 
produce  the  good  works  that  open  up 
the  path  to  heaven.  The  most  thril- 
ling experience  of  all,  for  any  true 
believer,  is  to  see  the  face  of  a 
repentant  sinner  after  a good  con- 
fession. A truly  magic  change  takes 
place,  since  the  good  works  he  now 
performs  have  become  fruitful  and, 
like  the  green  things  springing  up  in 
the  desert,  they  permeate  the  whole 
universe,  and  become  a hope  for  his 
future  life  in  heaven. 


The  parallel  is  even  more  remark- 
able when  the  effect  of  actual  graces, 
or  inspirations,  embellish  these  good 
works  with  their  spiritual  perfume. 
This  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
soul  is  comparable  to  the  action  of 
chemicals  and  life-giving  water  on 
the  desert  soil.  Just  as  these  deepen 
the  green  of  the  leaves  and  strengthen 
the  tender  plants,  so  also  the  Holy 
Spirit  enriches  the  soil  of  our  soul  and 
fills  it  with  the  heady  fragrance  of 
Divine  Love.  Where  once  the  earth 
of  our  soul  had  shrivelled  up  for 
want  of  interior  life,  there  is  now 
alacrity  and  zeal  in  the  things  of  God, 
and  a promise  of  good  things  to  come. 
Even  the  face  of  a penitent,  after 
Holy  Confession,  reflects,  in  some 
way,  this  promise,  so  that  we  may 
truly  say  that  “the  wild  waste  has 
indeed  become  a fruitful  field.”  ■ 


NEW  REGIONAL  SUPERIOR  FOR  JAPAN 

Rev.  Patrick  MacNamara,  SFM,  missionary 
in  Japan  since  1951,  has  been  appointed 
Regional  Superior  of  Scarboro’s  mission  in  that 
country.  He  succeeds  Rev.  Rogers  Pelow,  SFM, 
whose  term  as  superior  expired  in  December, 

1960. 

Fr.  MacNamara  is  a native  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
a former  member  of  St.  John’s  parish,  Kingston 
Rd.,  and  a graduate  of  St.  Michael’s  college. 

He  was  ordained  in  December,  1950  and  left 
for  Japan  the  next  Fall. 

After  studying  the  Japanese  language  in  Tokyo,  he  served  as  an  assistant 
in  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Nagoya,  and  later  as  pastor  of  St.  Louis  Ibaragi  parish 
in  Kawatana.  In  1959  he  returned  to  Canada  as  the  delegate  from  Japan 
to  the  Society‘s  third  General  Chapter,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Far  East. 


P.  MacNamara,  SFM 
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Msgr.  John  Fraser’s 
autobiography,  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine, 
told  the  story  of  his  life 
to  1955.  It  ended  with  a 
mention  of  his  work  on  a 
church  in  Fukuoka  City. 

He  finished  that  church 
in  1955  and  remained 
there  as  pastor  until  1956, 
when  he  returned  to  Can- 
ada to  do  campain  work 
and  to  attend  the  Society’s 
General  Chapter  in  1959. 

After  the  Chapter,  he 
returned  to  Japan  to  work 
on  a church  and  house  in 
Osaka.  He  has  now  finish- 
ed the  house  which  in- 
cludes a chapel,  and  he 
has  planned  the  church. 

The  story  of  his  work 
in  Osaka  is  perhaps  best 
told  through  these  pictures 
and  exerpts  from  his 
letters. 


THE  REST 
OF  THE  STORY 


“Pictures  taken  on  the  occasion  of 
the  blessing  of  my  rectory-chapel  by 
Bishop  Taguchi,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  23. 
We  need  a church  badly.” 

Above  — chapel  which  serves  as 
parish  church.  Left  — Bishop  Tagu- 
chi gives  benediction. 


"On  Sunday,  September  18,  an  in- 
teresting event  took  place  in  my  new 
mission  — the  first  baptism.  The 
newly  baptized,  a girl  of  nineteen, 
being  quite  popular,  many  of  her 
Catholic  friends  came  from  different 
parishes  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
hear  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Commu- 
nion.” 


“Every  day,  children  from  the  pub- 
lic school  come  for  instruction.  To- 
day, 50  of  them  (none  baptized) 
came  to  the  instruction  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  to  say  prayers  in  the 
chapel.  Some  of  them  come  every 
morning  to  Mass.” 
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Architect's  draw- 
ing of  Monsignor 
Fraser's  proposed 
church. 


“Enclosed  is  the  architect’s  design 
for  the  church  I intend  to  build.  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  bishop  of 
Osaka,  as  also  the  name,  ‘Queen  of 
Angels.’  This  was  my  choice  of  a 
title  as  it  is  easily  understood  by  non- 
Catholics. 

“The  cost  will  be  about  $25,000. 
Already  I have  on  hand  about  $4,000. 
I am  sure  many  of  the  readers  of 
Scarboro  Missions  would  like  to  con- 
tribute towards  its  construction. 

“So  many  converts  have  come  in, 
the  present  little  chapel  in  the  rectory 
is  altogether  too  small.  A church  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  work  is  to 
continue  to  progress.  Adjoining  the 
rectory  is  a fine  building  site  for  the 
church,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  buy  land.” 


From  the  Osaka  Catholic  Times 
“As  announced  already,  a church 
is  to  be  built  at  Otowa-Cho,  1 Chome, 
Minato,  Osaka.  In  Minato  ward  there 
are  about  30  Catholic  families  now 
coming  to  the  new  chapel  for  Mass 
on  Sundays.  There  is  a primary 
school  near  the  chapel  and  many  of 
the  pupils  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  old  missionary. 


“On  Sundays,  about  60  of  them 
come  to  Mass  and  the  chapel  is  too 
small  to  contain  them  all.  It  is  very 
extraordinary  that  the  hymns  of  the 
Mass  are  sung  only  by  pagan  children. 

“Now  Msgr.  Fraser  intends  to  build 
a church  of  400  square  yards,  and 
he  has  already  begun  to  collect  the 
necessary  funds.”  ■ 


INCLUDE  GOD  IN  YOUR  WILL 

The  work  of  the  missions  is  God’s  own  work.  Remember  it  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  Scarboro  Foreign  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Rev.  John  Keeler,  SFM,  of  Toronto, 
Ont.  was  ordained  in  1949.  He  left 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  that  same 
year.  He  remained  there  till  his  re- 
call in  August,  1960,  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  spiritual  director  and  bursar 
of  our  novitiate  in  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


I REMEMBER 

J remember  my  first  sight  of  the  land  of  Columbus.  It  was  twelve 
years  ago.  I had  been  ordained  the  previous  June,  and  after  the 
Departure  Ceremony  in  which  we  received  our  mission  crucifixes, 
my  classmate  Fr.  Linus  Wall  and  I,  accompanied  by  the  Superior 
General  Fr.  Thomas  McQuaid,  sailed  from  New  York. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  feast  of  All  Souls,  having 
said  our  three  Masses  in  the  ship’s  deserted  lounge  we  came  on 
deck  just  after  sun  up.  After  leaving  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
ship  had  passed  the  night  sailing  by  Cabo  Engano  and  the  Isla 
Saona  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  was  now  fast  approaching  the 
Bay  of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  harbour  of  the  Dominican  capital. 

As  seminarians  we  had  looked  forward  for  seven  years  to  our 
first  mission  and  now  it  was  about  to  become  a reality.  It’s  hard 
to  explain  the  feeling  at  that  moment  as  we  were  about  to  take  our 
place  in  that  long  line  of  missioners  stretching  back  to  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Boniface,  St.  Paul  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
great  souls  who  had  followed  Christ’s  command  to  teach  all  nations. 

As  the  pilot  boat  came  alongside,  and  we  moved  shoreward,  we 
could  see  our  fellow  Scarboro  Fathers  awaiting  our  arrival,  their 
white  cassocks  blowing  in  the  stiff  morning  breeze.  As  the  ship 
settled  in  her  moorings  and  we  prepared  to  go  ashore  I thanked 
God  for  allowing  me  to  be  there  to  work  with  these  dedicated 
men  who  had  left  all  to  follow  Christ.  I prayed  too  that  I might 
prove  worthy  of  His  trust.  ■ 
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ALMOST 


When  a building  is  almost  finished,  it  is  enough 
that  it  be  almost  paid  for.  But  when  a building  is 
totally  finished  and  still  only  almost  paid  for, 
that’s  not  good. 

Our  new  motherhouse  and  chapel  are  completely 
finished,  and  almost  enough  people  have  promised 
to  help  us  pay  for  them  — almost  enough.  We  need 
still  more. 

Could  you  please  pledge  a donation  of  $100  or 
$1000  to  help  this  cause?  For  information  on 
payment  plans,  write:  Rev.  R.  Roberts,  SFM, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


Donors  are 

perpetually 

remembered 

in  Masses  of 

Scarboro 

priests  and 

seminarians. 
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CARBORO 

MISSIONS 


■imMui ¥55s3tp»i 


gyaB^£-K-iHi<:^3^K{iea^ 


Ontk  is  cfKappy  Occasion 

I extend  my  prayerful  best  wishes  and 
as  my  special  gift  to  you,  1 have 
requested  that  you  be  included  in  a 
Novena  of  Masses  in  honor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  to  be  offered  by  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  during  the 
month  of 


With  best  wishes  from: 


d^eauti^ufly  %jours 


Wherever  good  taste  and  beauty 
are  essential , Scarboro’s  greeting 
cards  belong.  Each  beautifully 
illustrated  card  is  a spiritual  bou- 
quet which  promises  the  receiver 
a remembrance  in  a novena  of 
Masses  offered  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima. 

Our  selection  of  cards  includes : 
Birthday,  Wedding , Wedding  An- 
niversary, Thank  You,  Get  Well, 
New  Baby,  Sympathy,  and  All 
Occasion  cards.  You  are  free  to 
make  up  your  own  box  of  ten 
cards  from  the  list.  Send  no  money 
with  your  order;  pay  one  dollar 
for  each  card  as  you  use  them. 
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Hope  for  Wierds  and  Beards 

U T Tow  do  you  expect  to  get  vocations  from  a bunch  of  kids 
n who  hang  out  on  street  corners  every  night,  wearing  black 
leather  windbreakers  and  whipped-cream  haircuts?  Or  from  the 
coffee  house  crowd  with  their  scrubby  beards  and  dirty  T-shirts? 

Most  kids  today  are  either  delinquents  or  beatniks,  and  in  either 
case,  they’re  hopeless  as  far  as  vocations  are  concerned.  And  it’s 
not  just  them;  they’re  only  the  symptoms  of  a disease  which  has 
hit  all  kids.  They’ve  all  got  pretzelled  personalities.” 

Have  you  ever  heard  this  argument  used  to  explain  the 
shortage  of  vocations  in  the  world?  I have  — too  often.  And  I’m 
not  convinced  by  it  because,  in  the  first  place,  I don’t  consider  all 
the  wierd  haircuts  and  beards  as  hopeless  cases.  They  have  a 
streak  of  vanity  in  them,  but  it’s  likely  no  stiffer  than  that  of  a 
conservative  businessman  whose  suit  lapels  have  to  be  just  the 
right  width. 

Our  trouble  is  that  while  we  admit  no  one  is  perfect,  we 
are  careful  to  define  the  types  of  imperfection  we  will  accept  in 
other  people.  We  will  tolerate  a degree  of  laziness  and  dishonesty, 
or  the  vanity  displayed  in  a high-powered  sportscar.  But  a lesser 
degree  of  vanity  shown  in  a beatnik  beard  or  a juvenile  haircut 
overactivates  our  “puritan”  glands,  causing  a rash  of  pharisaical 
resentment  which  we  politely  call  “righteous  indignation.” 

I don’t  think  all  beats  and  juveniles  are  sick,  and  I certainly 
don’t  think  they  reflect  a sickness  common  to  all  young  people.  I 
do  think  they  are  vain.  But  so  am  I;  and  you  likely  are  too.  And 
vanity  has  never  been  considered  as  “no  vocation”  evidence.  So 
what  does  it  matter  if  a man  wears  a beard  or  files  his  teeth  to 
a point?  Or  if  he  struts  as  a model  of  conservatism  ? 

Let’s  cut  through  these  signs  of  vanity,  get  right  into  the 
personality  and  look  there  for  a quality  called  generosity.  If  a 
young  man  is  generous,  he  is  away  ahead  on  points  even  after 
he  has  been  docked  for  the  vanity  that  moved  him  to  grow  a 
beard  or  wear  a whirling-dervish  haircut.  And  if  he  is  generous,  he 
is  a good  vocation  prospect  even  on  the  street  corner  or  in  a 
coffee  house,  h 

HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
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A New  Approach  to  the 
Apostolate  in  Japan  — 


NEIGHBORHOOD  GROUPS 


hcarboro’s  sociologist,  Fr.  Claire 
Yaeck,  examines  some  of  the  ways 
social  change  takes  place  within  a 
society  when  an  outside  force  ( for 
Example,  a missionary  preaching 
Christianity  to  non-Christians ) begins 
\o  work  upon  it. 

CLAIRE  YAECK,  SFM 

ociologists  love  to  speak  of  a 
3 law  of  social  inertia.  Stated  sim- 
ply, this  means  that  society  will  follow 
ts  present  course  — be  it  one  of 
stagnation,  slow  progress,  rapid 
change,  and  so  forth  — unless  some 
butside  force  causes  it  to  change  its 
current  pattern. 

I Missioners  must  take  this  law  into 
iccount.  They  are  the  outside  force 
rying  to  disturb  the  religious  equilib- 
rium of  a pagan  society  and  change 
hat  society  into  a Christian  one. 

What  we  are  involved  in  here  is  a 
Question  of  social  change.  These  are 
vords  which  call  forth  deep  emotions 
rom  the  heart  of  any  sociologist. 
\nd,  as  a missionary  as  well  as  a 
ociologist,  I feel  free  to  use  them 
yith  reference  to  our  apostolate  in 
apan. 
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HOW  SOCIAL  CHANGE 
TAKES  PLACE 

The  mechanics  of  social  change 
are  usually  agreed  upon:  invention 
(and  its  acceptance),  and  diffusion. 
We  call  invention  the  new  application 
of  knowledge  to  satisfy  human  needs 
and  we  use  the  term  to  mean  the 
introduction  of  new  ideas,  new  social 
forms  as  well  as  technical  advances. 
Diffusion  occurs  through  contact 
with  other  societies,  in  which  one 
society  accepts  certain  traits  from 
other  societies  and  incorporates  them 
into  its  own  socio-cultural  frame- 
work. Change  occurs  in  a society 
when  inventions  or  acquired  traits 
are  accepted  by  that  society.  There 
are  then  two  stages  in  the  process  of 
social  change.  (1)  A relatively  small 
group  receives  the  innovation.  This 
group  becomes,  with  relation  to  those 
over  whom  it  exerts  an  influence,  an 


active  center.  (2)  The  group  mem- 
bers spread  the  innovation  to  those 
people  for  whom  it  has  some  signi- 
ficance. Depending  on  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  society,  the  process 
takes  different  forms.  In  most  cases 
the  active  center  will  consciously 
revert  to  mass  persuasion  tactics  or 
even  to  coercion. 


There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
or  theories  as  to  the  conditions  that 
make  acceptance  likely.  We  can  say 
that  the  acceptance  of  innovation  at 
any  moment  will  depend  on  demand 
minus  resistance.  When  the  follow- 
ing conditions  are  present,  acceptance 
of  an  invention  is  more  likely  than 
its  rejection:  (1)  the  invention  fills 
a felt  need  (2)  the  invention  does  not 
imply  a sudden  and  drastic  departure 
from  the  habitual  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting  of  the  society  in  question 
(3)  the  advantages  of  acceptance  far 
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Left  : traditionally,  every  Japanese  neighborhood  is  arranged  either  spontaneously 
or  by  governmental  coercion  into  groups  of  five,  six  or  ten  houses. 


outweigh  the  hardships  it  might  cause, 
such  as  dislocation  of  homes  and 
families  (4)  the  invention  will  not 
gravely  injure  the  vested  interests  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

Diffusion  may  take  place  when  the 
above  conditions  are  found  along 
with  three  additional  ones  (1)  the 
number  of  contacts  between  the  so- 
cieties is  large  (2)  the  active  centers 
are  persons  or  institutions  with  high 
prestige  (3)  the  item  to  be  received 
does  not  stand  in  strong  opposition 
to  items  already  ingrained  in  the 
culture  of  the  recipient  society.  All 
authors  stress  the  difficulty  of  finding 
acceptance  for  new  systems  of  ideas, 
new  religions  and  moral  values,  even 
when  all  the  above  mentioned  condi- 
tions are  verified.  But,  if  accepted, 
such  ideas  and  values  do  have  a 
stronger  influence  than  any  other  in- 
novation. 


SOCIAL  CHANGE 
AND  THE  CHURCH 

At  first  blush  one  would  think  that 
the  Church  in  Japan  fails  on  all  of 
the  above  tests.  However,  this  is  not 
so.  If  we  take  the  first  one,  for 
example,  (and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant) — the  question  of  a felt 
need  — fragmentary  surveys  show 
that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
Japanese  people  would  like  to  know 
more  about  religion,  or  they  feel  that 
religion  should  mean  more  to  them 
than  it  does.  Asked  if  they  knew 
anything  about  the  Catholic  Church 
they  replied  that  they  knew  a little 
(55  per  cent);  nothing  (29  per  cent); 
or  that  they  know  the  Church  (16 
per  cent). 

What  is  the  Church  doing  to  capi- 
talize on  this  felt  need?  All  our  apos- 
tolic groups  hit  more  or  less  con- 
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“ Human  prudence  tells  us  that  the  neighborhood  groups 
should  be  the  best  way  to  win  acceptance  for  the  Faith 

in  Japan.” 


sciously  at  all  the  points  I mentioned 
above.  But  there  is  one  effort  we 
regard  as  being  the  most  effective, 
and  that  is  the  tonari  gumi  (neigh- 
borhood associations). 

It  has  been  traditional  in  Japan  for 
the  people  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  arranged  either  spon- 
taneously or  by  governmental  coer- 
cion into  groups  of  five,  six  or  ten 
houses.  What  certain  parishes  have 
done  is  to  study  this  historical  pattern 
of  group  living  in  and  with  one’s 


neighbours  and  to  organize  their 
Catholics  and  catechumens  into  neigh- 
borhood groups.  A leader  is  chosen 
from  the  group  and  he  and  the  priest 
in  charge  visit  each  family  or  in- 
dividual in  the  area  at  least  once  a 
month.  The  leader  is  also  expected 
to  take  the  initiative  to  inform  his 
group  of  any  important  church  events, 
to  organize  charitable  works  — 
visiting  the  sick,  distributing  relief 
supplies  etc.  and  to  keep  in  contact 
with  all  the  families  and  their  needs. 


Fr.  Yaeck  directs  monthly  meeting  of  group  leaders. 


lives  and  are  still  good  Japanese 
citizens  and,  for  the  most  part,  better 
citizens  than  their  pagan  neighbors, 
when  they  see  all  this  . . . then  our 
seven  conditions  for  the  acceptance 
of  new  religious  ideals  into  the  con- 
text of  Japanese  society  will  be  ful- 
filled. 

In  detail:  1.  The  pagans  will  want 
to  possess  the  religion  of  their  Catho- 
lic neighbors.  2.  The  pagans  will 
see  that  to  become  Catholics  they  will 
have  to  change  their  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting  a great  deal,  but  they 
won’t  mind  that  because  they  will 
realize  that  the  Catholic  way  is  better. 
3.  The  Catholics  will  show  their  pagan 
neighbors  that  the  Church  offers 
many  advantages  both  spiritual  and 
temporal.  4.  The  Church  harms  no 
one  except  for  something  wrong. 
5.  The  Church,  through  the  neighbor- 
hood groups,  comes  into  frequent 
CONTINUED  — PAGE  22 
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Once  a month  they  meet  in  one  of 
homes.  At  this  monthly  meet- 
ng,  under  the  guidance  of  the  group 
eader  (the  priest  stays  in  the  back- 
ground), they  pray,  sing,  study 
jicripture  or  catechism,  discuss  ways 
ind  means  of  interesting  neighbor- 
lood  people  in  the  Church  and  of 
performing  works  of  charity,  collect 
noney  for  the  poor,  learn  about  the 
ntentions  of  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer  for  each  month  and  anything 
hat  pertains  to  their  life  as  apostolic 
Catholics. 


: Through  the  tonari  gumi  we  hope 
jo  put  ourselves  in  the  plus  column 
pf  all  those  things  we  mentioned 
ibove.  When  the  pagans  see  the 
*roup  leader  and  the  priest  visit  the 
Catholic  families,  when  they  see  the 
Catholics  meeting  every  month,  when 
hey  see  them  banding  together  to 

Iielp  somebody  out,  when  they  realize 
hat  these  Catholics  are  leading  good 


| 

j 


! 


COMPASSION 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  once  said  that  the  qualities  of  compassion  and 
sympathy  for  souls  are  both  essential  in  the  spiritual  make-up  of  every 
good  missionary  priest.  We  look  for  these  qualities  in  young  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  priesthood. 

The  Christ-like  power  and  compassion  of  one  missionary  came  clearly 
into  focus  with  the  meeting  of  “the  most  frightful  leper  in  China”  named 
Wong  Li.  Father  Hugh  F.  X.  Sharkey,  S.F.M.,  in  the  book  “Why  I Became 
A Priest”  tells  his  story:  “Never  in  all  my  life  have  I seen  a sight  that  filled 
me  with  more  pity  and  disgust  than  did  that  nightmarish  figure,  that  mass  of 
corruption  and  decay,  that  seeming  embodiment  of  all  the  ills  of  mankind, 
spilled  as  it  were  from  a worm-crawling  grave  — the  living  dead.” 

After  completing  the  word  picture  of  this  poor  leper,  Father  Sharkey 
continues:  “I  was  determined  that  if  Wong  Li  had  nothing  to  live  for,  I 
would  give  him  something  to  die  for.  I could  in  my  priestly  hands  mould  a 
thing  of  eternal  and  unutterable  beauty.  “Father  Sharkey  gradually  came  to 
know  the  leper  who  was  “for  a long  time  wary  and  suspicious”  of  him.  “When  I 
I had  won  his  heart,”  says  the  missionary,  “I  bent  all  my  energies  to  the  task 
of  winning  his  immortal  soul.” 

Father  Sharkey’s  energies  were  rewarded.  This  leper’s  soul  was  won  for 
Christ.  In  death,  the  leper  whispered  the  Name  of  Jesus  as  he  pressed  his  \ 
bleeding  lips  to  a crucifix. 

Such  a story  as  this  one  exemplifies  the  compassion  necessary  for  a good 
missionary.  With  more  young  men  of  this  quality  who  will  be  willing  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  missions,  the  Church  will  surely  win  many  more 
souls  for  Christ.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd.; 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE  
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FATHER  MICHAEL  COX,  SFM,  DISTRIBUTES  HOLY 
COMMUNION  TO  JAPANESE  CATHOLICS. 
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PIG  BUSINESS 

can 

become 

BIG  BUSINESS 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 

Margaret  was  a little  pig  who  tried 
to  buck  the  prevailing  custom. 
She  wanted  to  stay  thin,  and  keep 
her  girlish  figure,  but  both  Euclides 
and  William  were  determined  to 
make  her  as  fat  as  possible  — and 
thereby  hangs  a tale. 

The  story  began  when  Margaret 
was  given  to  me  by  the  caretaker  of 
a nearby  country  estate.  The  prob- 
lem was:  what  to  do  with  a young 
pig?  The  general  opinion  was  that 
its  value  increases  fivefold  once  it 
begins  to  fatten  up.  As  a result, 
Margaret  was  tied,  in  the  shade,  to 
a stubby  camwood  tree,  then  a 
limited  company  was  formed  by 
verbal  agreement  with  the  two  altar 
boys,  William  and  Euclides,  to  turn 
Margaret  into  a full-blown  porker. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  going 
along  fine,  until  Margaret  decided  to 
be  stubborn.  She  was  being  fed  palm- 
nuts,  a standard  fattener  for  pigs  in 


the  Dominican  Republic,  plus  rice 
bran  and  polishings  — both  of  which 
are  guaranteed  to  put  weight  on  a 
quality  piglet  forthwith.  And  if  it 
had’nt  been  for  Margaret’s  whim  of 
wanting  to  reduce,  she  might  have 
brought  her  owners  a very  fancy 
profit.  But  one  Sunday  morning  Mar- 
garet decided  to  end  it  all,  by  strang- 
ling herself. 

The  fact  that  it  was  a Sunday 
morning  put  the  limited  company  in 
an  embarrassing  dilemma,  since  the 
local  butchers  do  not  ordinarily 
slaughter  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  The 
limited  company’s  Board  of  Directors 
held  a hurried  meeting  and  decided 
to  expand  its  operations.  Instead  of 
being  simple  fatteners,  they  would 
branch  out  into  the  slaughtering, 
packing  and  retailing  branches  of  the 
meat  industry.  In  one  fateful  mo- 
ment, William  and  Euclides  were 
plunged  into  the  mad  mechanics  of 
high  finance. 
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“What  to  do  with  a stubborn,  vain  pig?” 


The  limited  (but  greatly  expanded) 
company  was  in  urgent  need  of  some 
door-to-door  salesmen,  so  about  eight 
dead-end  kids  were  signed  up  im- 
mediately at  10%  commission.  The 
hurry  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  cold  storage  available  in  this 
small  town,  and  in  the  tropics  meat 
spoils  very  quickly. 

First  the  corpus  delicti , after  a 
bath  in  scalding  water,  was  carried 
into  the  back  yard.  The  hot  water 
had  done  a fairly  good  job  of  ridding 
Margaret  of  excess  hair,  except  for 
her  beard.  She  was  laid  out  in  state, 
with  her  head,  feet,  and  tail  still 
intact. 

The  dead-end  gang,  by  now  duly 
authorized  sales  agents  for  the  com- 
pany, gathered  around  to  inspect  the 
carcass  and  to  offer  suggestions.  It 
is  really  amazing  the  amount  of  use- 
ful information  that  can  be  stored 
up  in  the  head  of  a nine-year-old  boy 
who  has  never  gone  more  than  three 
miles  from  home  in  his  whole  life. 

How  do  you  get  bacon  drippings 
from  a young  pig  that  never  really 
tried  to  co-operate  with  her  owners 
by  getting  fat? 

How  is  the  meat  to  be  weighed? 

What  is  to  be  done  with  that  re- 
proachful face,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hooves  and  the  tripe? 

The  boys  have  an  answer  for  every 
problem  and  runners  go  out  in  every 
direction  to  find  buyers  for  Mar- 
garet’s choice  cuts.  The  ears,  hooves, 


and  tripe  make  a package  deal  to  be 
sold  to  certain  types  of  gourmets 
after  haggling  over  the  price.  The 
regular  cuts  are  sold  at  a fixed  ceiling 
price.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
bacon  drippings,  which  are  sold  by 
the  bottle.  Finally,  the  pig’s  head 
is  bartered  off  for  five  pails  of  char- 
coal. 

All  this  time,  the  air  is  filled  with 
the  fragrant  odour  of  frying  bacon. 
A high-pressure  specialist  has  taken 
over  the  delicate  task  of  selling  the 
bacon  rinds,  along  with  fried  plan- 
tains, on  a 20%  basis,  because  of  the 
ignominy  involved  in  hawking  his 
wares  in  the  street.  In  no  time  at  all 
he  returns,  all  sold  out. 

There  are  still  a few  cuts  left  and 
they  are  hung  in  the  shade  on  the 
clothes  line  waiting  for  prospective 
buyers,  tied  up  with  a piece  of  stout 
cord. 

Would  you  like  a slice  of  pork?  ■ 


“Look  here,”  said  the  angry  hardware 
dealer  to  the  salesman,  “you  told  me 
that  those  mouse  traps  you  sold  me 
were  wonderful  for  mice  but  my  cus- 
tomers are  complaining  that  they  haven’t 
caught  a single  mouse  in  them  !” 

“Well,”  was  the  salesman’s  calm  reply, 
“isn’t  that  wonderful  for  the  mice  ?” 

F.  G.  Kernan. 

Roger  Fry  once  asked  a little  girl 
about  her  method  of  drawing  and  ob- 
tained this  answer:  “First  I have  a 

think,  and  then  I put  a line  arount  it.” 

Music  Journal. 
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THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


Fred’s  “Mum  Sundays” 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

Fred  was  one  of  those  men  fully 
employed  in  a collection  of  part- 
time  jobs.  He  worked  at  the  seminary 
and  his  job  included  caretaking,  dish- 
washing, some  cooking  and  his  own 
brand  of  philosophizing.  For  years 
he  contributed  to  the  daily  din  of  life 
in  the  seminary,  until  on  a day  long 
overdue,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month,  the  din  died  and  whatever 
was  done  that  day  (by  anyone  other 
than  him)  was  done  in  silence.  He 
labelled  these  Sundays,  “Mum  Sun- 
days.” 

Fred  has  long  since  left  the  semi- 
nary, but  “Mum  Sundays”  are  still 
with  us.  They  are  days  on  which  the 
seminarians  are  expected  to  keep 
silence,  forget  about  sports  and  recre- 
ation, do  a little  less  study  and  a lot 
more  thinking  and  praying  than  usual. 
And  students  need  such  a break  at 
least  once  a month. 

A seminary  is  not  quite  the  spiri- 
tual and  intellectual  hot  house  many 
people  think  it  is.  Since  human 
beings  can  usually  do  only  one  thing 
at  a time,  the  number  of  individual 
“things”  which  must  be  done  by  a 
man  training  for  the  priesthood  can 
easily  become  an  unwieldy  pile  of 
confusing  and  distracting  details  un- 
less he  keeps  them  in  perspective. 
It  is  absolutely  true  that  sometimes 
a person  can’t  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees  — and  a student  can’t  see  the 


intelligent,  Providential  design  in  his 
training  if  he  is  hung  up  on  a lot  of 
details  which  have  confused  or  blind- 
ed him. 

So  what  does  he  do?  He  takes  a 
day  off  once  every  month  to  study 
the  whole  picture.  He  has  to  re- 
examine and  re-evaluate  the  purpose 
of  his  training,  viz.,  the  glory  of  God 
through  his  sanctification.  Then  he 
studies  the  details  of  his  daily  life, 
organizes  them  into  a value  scale 
and  sees  to  it  that  they  all  contribute 
to  his  main  purpose.  He  must  check 
himself  on  details  he  may  be  neglect- 
ing, and  ease  off  on  those  he  may  be 
exaggerating.  And  all  of  this  is  done 
more  easily  in  an  atmosphere  ot 
silence. 

The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed 
at  the  morning  Solemn  High  Mass, 
and  remains  exposed  until  late  after- 
noon. Each  student  is  assigned  a half- 
hour  period  of  adoration  during  the 
day  and  is  free  to  spend  as  much 
extra  time  as  he  desires  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Meals  are  eaten 
in  silence;  classes  and  organized  re- 
creation are  eliminated  from  the  day’s 
activities. 

Most  seminarians  will  admit  that 
by  mid-afternoon  the  day  sometimes 
seems  to  drag,  but  they  will  just  as 
quickly  defend  the  custom  as  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  their  priestly 
formation.  All  things  considered, 
“Mum  Sunday”  is  here  to  stay.  ■ 
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The  peace  of  Easter  Sunday  is  rooted  in  the  sufferings  of 
Good  Friday.  Who  then  can  imagine  the  peace  of  Mary’s  soul 
on  the  first  Easter  morn?  She  is  the  Queen  of  Peace,  her  promise 
a promise  of  peace. 

At  Fatima,  Mary  offered  her  peace  to  the  world  — and 
to  you.  You  should  never  forget  it.  And  Scarboro’s  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  is  the  perfect  reminder. 

Buy  one  for  your  home,  or  for  your  friends.  We  will 
pack  and  ship  statues  for  delivery  in  Canada,  enclosing  with 
each  an  appropriate  card  expressing  your  best  wishes.  Scarboro’s 
14”  statue  is  $6.00  plus  express  charges. 


Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 

Dear  Fathers:  Please  send  Lady  of  Fatima  Statue  (s)  TO:  Please  PRINT 

|name  and  address. 

Name | 

Address  

City  — — - Zone  Province  

FROM:  Please  PRINT  name  and  address. 

Name  

Address  

City  Zone  Province  

(List  additional  orders  on  separate  sheet) 

□ Payment  enclosed*  □ Please  bill  me. 

* If  payment  is  enclosed  we'll  pay  express  charges  to  points  in  Canada 
served  by  rail  express. 
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A SKEPTIC 


JOSEPH  CURCIO,  SFM 

I had  been  building  a country 
chapel  in  a place  where  St.  Lucy 
was  the  object  of  great  devotion.  She 
is  the  patroness  of  eye  sickness,  as 
these  people  well  know. 

Six  days  before  the  feast  day  of 
St.  Lucy  I arrived  at  the  site  of  the 
proposed  chapel  to  begin  work.  To 
my  surprise  three  selfstyled  “car- 
penters” were  on  hand  with  several 
women  and  children.  From  another 
trail  came  oxen  with  a cartload  of 
slender  trunks.  Women  paraded  in 
ant-like  processions  down  to  the  river, 
filled  their  containers  with  water  and, 
carrying  them  on  their  heads,  dump- 
ed them  into  large  oil  drums. 

Logs  were  hewn  deftly  with 
machete  and  axe.  Footings  began 
to  appear  and  roughly  sliced  palm 
boards  for  the  walls  were  dragged 
from  the  bush  nearby.  Thus  the 
morning  passed.  Little  was  said  un- 
til, through  beads  of  perspiration,  I 
admitted  that  I was  delightfully  sur- 
prised at  their  energetic  co-operation. 
Remembering  that  St.  Lucy  was  the 
patron  of  eyes  I exclaimed  “May  St. 
Lucy  grant  you  a clear  vision  of 
God.”  All  accepted  the  wish  with  the 
intermittent  approval  of  “Amen”  as 
is  their  custom. 

Quite  willing  now  to  be  frank  with 
them  I added:  “I  didn’t  expect  such 
co-operation  as  this,  and  I am 


ashamed  of  it.”  The  “master”  of  the 
three  carpenters  spoke  up,  flicking 
dust  from  his  jet  black  moustache. 
“We  work  to  prepare  for  the  great 
miracle  on  St.  Lucy’s  day,  Padre.” 

Curiosity  made  me  ask:  “What  do 
you  expect  to  happen?” 

“St.  Lucy  will  cure  the  eyes  of 
Orlandito  for  her  feast  on  Sunday. 
That  is  why  we  have  come  together 
to  work  this  morning.  There  isn’t 
much  time  you  know.” 

Well,  what  could  I say?  I knew 
little  Orlando  well.  He  was  a child 
of  eight  years,  vivacious,  talkative, 
but  not  very  strong,  and  blind  from 
birth.  He  had  never  seen  me  but 
he  knew  me  and  had  much  affection 
for  me.  An  operation  had  taken 
place  a few  days  ago  but,  in  my  heart, 
I thought  he  would  never  see. 

“Well,  that’s  fine,  my  children.” 
I said.  “But  remember  that  tomor- 
row is  another  day  and  with  about 
five  more  such  days,  and  St.  Lucy’s 
intercession,  Orlandito  will  see  her 
chapel  with  his  own  eyes.”  “Amen!” 
they  unanimously  agreed.  I felt 
ashamed  of  my  insincerity. 
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So  the  days  passed,  six  all  told. 
The  stability  of  the  peoples’  work, 
their  eagerness,  their  efficiency  . . . 
it  was  all  marvelous.  But  Orlandito 
and  St.  Lucy . . . they  were  there  too, 
each  day,  in  my  mind.  I was  tempted 
to  believe  these  people  in  this  matter 
of  a miracle  but  it  went  contrary  to 
inclination. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Lucy  I arrived 
unusually  early.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  and  puffy  white  clouds  drift- 
ed carelessly  about  the  light  blue  sky. 
The  chapel  was  a wonderful  sight  but 
not  for  its  architecture,  unless  one 
admires  rugged  simplicity.  I was  re- 
minded of  a long  log  cabin  when  I 
first  saw  it.  Still,  it  was  distinctive. 
The  other  dwellings  round  about  were 
few  and  small,  with  thatched  roofs. 
But  the  shiny  zinc  roof  of  the  chapel 
could  be  seen  for  miles.  For  me,  it 
represented  my  people.  It  meant 
Orlandito,  too.  But  not  a miracle. 
Whatever  happened,  even  if  his  oper- 
ation was  successful,  I was  convinced 
it  would  be  entirely  natural  and  not 
miraculous. 

Only  the  three  carpenters  were  on 
hand  to  greet  me. 

“Do  you  like  it  Father?”  One  of 
them  asked. 

“Beautiful”,  I replied  sincerely, 
thinking  of  all  their  hard  work.  “But 


I’m  still  looking  for  your  special 
miracle.  It  hasn’t  taken  place  yet,  it 
seems.” 

“There  is  still  time  for  Orlandito 
to  come  for  the  Mass  of  St.  Lucy 
and  the  procession  too,”  he  answered, 
“but  what  is  bad  is  that  no  vehicles 
come  out  this  way.” 

I could  not  ignore  such  simplicity. 
I replied  prayerfully:  “May  St.  Lucy 
grant  us  this  little  bit  of  happiness: 
that  Orlandito  may  come  to  us  this 
morning  to  thank  our  saint  and  you, 
too,  who  have  done  so  much.” 

“Amen!”  sparkled  the  trio. 

I entered  the  chapel  alone,  think- 
ing. If  Orlandito  could  only  find 
some  way  of  getting  here  this  mor- 
ning, even  if  he  were  not  cured.  His 
mother  promised  she  would  bring 
him  from  the  hospital  if  he  was  well 
enough.  I was  hoping  for  his  return 
but  I was  ready  for  the  worst. 

When  there  was  a small  crowd 
present  I began  to  hear  confessions 
outside  in  the  shade  of  the  chapel. 
The  sun  was  hot  now  and  drew 
perspiration  even  at  that  early  hour. 
At  about  10.30  a.m.  Mass  began. 
Some  lit  candles  to  hold  in  their 
hands  during  Mass,  others  stretched 
out  their  arms,  while  still  others 
knelt . . . each  according  to  his  pro- 
mise to  St.  Lucy. 
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After  Mass,  I spoke  to  them  of  the 
dedication  of  the  chapel  and  of  St. 
Lucy.  I did  not  mention  Orlandito. 
It  was  better  not  to  remind  them. 
Then  we  had  a procession  around  the 
chapel  at  the  end  of  which  I took 
the  picture  of  St.  Lucy  from  its 
throne  and  held  it  in  my  hands. 
Facing  the  people,  I asked  them  to 
come  forward  in  an  orderly  fashion 
to  venerate  the  picture.  They  stam- 
peded. 

I became  somewhat  annoyed.  What 
with  the  sun  directly  overhead  by 
now  and  the  pressure  of  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  perhaps,  I must  admit,  the 
failure  of  Orlandito  to  arrive,  I v:as 
pricked  with  impatience.  They  placed 
their  hands  on  the  picture  to  venerate 
it  more  fervently,  tugging  it  here 
and  there.  Some  wanted  it  placed 
on  their  heads.  They  would  not  listen 
to  my  restraints.  And,  after  this, 
there  would  be  the  inevitable  round 
of  baptisms!  For  me,  the  morning 
could  not  end  soon  enough. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  a little 
child  appeared,  dressed  in  a peniten- 
tial grey  gown  with  tiny  bows  in 
his  close-cropped  hair.  He  fell  to  his 
knees  before  the  picture. 

Looking  down,  a flood  of  emotion 
went  through  me.  The  little  lad 
glanced  upward  at  me,  revealing  two 
large  innocent  eyes.  They  were  bril- 
liant, clean,  guileless  and  incredulous. 
Our  eyes  met.  I paused,  then  stooped 
slightly  and  whispered  “Orlandito!”  ■ 


When  God  measures  a man,  He  puts 
the  tape  around  the  heart  instead  of  the 
head. 

Indiana  Freemason. 


NO  TIME  FOR  HOBBIES 

Here  at  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, collecting  stamps 
is  not  a hobby,  it's  an  in- 
come. And  we  prefer  it 
that  way.  As  quickly  as 
we  receive  stamps,  we 
sell  them  to  support  our 
missions. 

Because  it  is  not  a hobby, 
we  don't  care  what  kind 
of  stamps  we  receive.  We 
want  them  all  — Can- 
adian stamps,  foreign 
stamps,  new  or  old.  Do 
you  have  any  you  could 
send  us?  Don't  steam 
them  off  the  envelopes, 
just  cut  around  them, 
leaving  a margin  for 
protection. 

We  also  collect  old 
watches,  rings,  medals, 
brooches,  trays  and  other 
precious  metal.  We  have 
been  doing  this  for  years 
now,  but  we  still  don't 
have  very  much.  Maybe 
it's  because  we  sell  it  as 
fast  as  we  receive  it.  It's 
another  good  way  to 
support  the  missions. 
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(Japan  Missionary  Bulletin)  A 25- 
year  project  has  been  completed  with 
the  publishing  of  the  final  volume 
of  the  Japanese  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia. It  was  undertaken  jointly  by 
Sophia  University  and  the  Herder 
Publishing  Firm  of  West  Germany. 
About  20  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity collaborated  in  editing  the  ency- 
clopedia. ■ 

(A.I.F.)  Birth  control  propagan- 
dists have  persuaded  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment to  adopt  an  official  pro- 
gram to  limit  population  increase  on 
Formosa. 

Opposition  to  birth  control  on  For- 
mosa has  come  chiefly  from  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  and  the  military  ideo- 
logy of  the  Kuomintang  regime.  The 
Church’s  objection  is  based  on  the 
immorality  of  birth  control.  Military 
leaders  fear  that  a decreased  birth 
rate  would  endanger  Free  China’s 
military  posture.  Many  government 
members  oppose  it  because  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen’s  teachings  advocate  a large 
population  in  order  to  be  strong  and 
resist  outside  aggression.  ■ 

(Asia)  The  central  committee  of 
Catholic  Action  of  the  Manila  Arch- 
diocese has  strongly  protested  a pro- 
posal to  introduce  divorce  into  the 
Philippines  and  to  spread  a uniform 
divorce  law  throughout  the  world. 


NEWS 


The  proposal  was  approved  at  the 
convention  of  the  International  Fede- 
ration of  Woman  Lawyers,  which  met 
in  the  Philippines  last  Fall.  At  pre- 
sent the  law  in  the  Philippines  recog- 
nizes only  legal  separation.  ■ 

(C.C.C.)  In  Honduras,  where  the 
Canadian  hierarchy  has  decided  to 
build  and  staff  a major  seminary, 
there  are  29  different  Protestant 
sects  working,  although  less  than  4% 
of  the  Hondurans  list  themselves  as 
Protestants.  The  greatest  effect  of 
this  is  ultimate  agnosticism  and  in- 
difference to  all  religion.  To  reclaim 
these  lost  Catholics  and  place  the 
Church  on  a firm  footing,  the  coun- 
try needs  4,000  priests  instead  of 
the  171  it  now  has.  ■ 

(Catholic  Standard)  Father  Lom- 
bardi, S.J.,  founder  of  the  “Move- 
ment for  a Better  World,”  lists  seven 
Latin  American  countries,  including 
Venezuela,  into  which  Communist 
ideology  has  deeply  penetrated.  “Ca- 
pitalist liberalism  will  not  be  able 
to  win  against  Communism  in  Latin 
America,”  he  says.  “An  original  force 
is  needed  if  we  wish  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  these  nations.  If  Latin 
America  cannot  be  capitalist  and 
must  not  be  Communist,  the  only 
way  open  is  for  the  Church  to  save  it 
by  means  of  true  Catholicism,  one 
that  is  socially  lived.”  ■ 
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HERE’S  HOW  WE  DO  IT 


RODERICK  MACNEIL,  SFM 

I suppose  this  series  of  snapshots 
should  start  with  a young  lad  and 
lass  smiling  at  each  other  or  meeting 
at  a dance.  However,  the  priest  would 
not  be  expected  to  be  carrying  a ca- 
mera to  such  encounters,  and  we 
will  therefore  pass  over  the  prelimi- 
naries. The  first  step  in  a Philippine 
marriage,  from  the  priest’s  point  of 
view,  is  the  visit  the  parents  make  to 
him  to  present  the  two  blushing 
youngsters  for  marriage. 

The  next  thing,  outside  of  the  book- 
work,  is  the  investigation,  which  I 
do  at  a later  date,  after  they  have 
been  dismissed  with  a list  of  things 
to  be  learned.  If  all  goes  well  at  the 
investigation  and  the  banns  produce 
no  dissenting  voice,  and  the  license 
is  duly  procured,  there  dawns,  in 
limitless  excitement,  the  great  day  of 
the  marriage. 


Most  marriages  in  Lilo-an  and  the 
barios  are  multiple  marriages,  about 
four  couples  being  the  average,  though 
sometimes  we  get  a few  weeks  in  a 
row  when  seven  couples  will  appear 
to  tie  the  knot.  Once  I hit  the  jackpot 
with  twenty-five  couples  in  one  group. 
I tell  you  the  sanctuary  was  crowded! 

The  ceremonies  of  the  marriage 
are  much  the  same  as  at  home,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  customs,  de- 
rived mainly  from  the  Spanish  days. 
First  the  two  stand  while  the  priest 
reads  a long  and  solemn  instruction. 
Secondly,  the  bride  is  asked  three 
questions : whether  she  wishes  to 

marry  this  man,  whether  she  yields 
herself  as  his  wife,  and  whether  she 
accepts  him  as  her  husband.  Then 
three  similar  questions  are  posed  to 
the  man.  Fourthly,  the  priest  blesses 
the  rings  and  the  arras  — some  coins. 
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Far  left  : Fr.  MacNeil  begins  the  cere- 
mony with  a long  and  solemn  instruction. 


Centre  : The  groom  receives  the  “arras" 
from  the  priest  — a Philippine  custom 
of  Spanish  origin. 


Left  : The  groom  then  gives  the  "arras" 
to  his  bride  as  a sign  of  his  promise  to 
support  her. 

the  coins  or  arras.  When  he  has  done 
so  the  groom  extends  his  hands  with 
the  arras  and  the  bride  places  her 
hands  underneath  them  to  receive 
the  coins.  While  the  groom  is  still 
holding  the  coins  he  repeats  the  words 
which  accompany  this  donation  — a 
sign  of  his  duty  to  support  his  wife. 
Then  the  arras  is  dropped  into  the 
bride’s  hands. 

Presently  the  couple  or  couples 


The  priest  puts  the  ring  on  the 
man’s  finger,  and  then  gives  another 
ring  to  him,  telling  him  to  put  it 
on  his  bride’s  finger.  To  date,  after 
nearly  six  years  of  marrying,  hun- 

Idreds  of  times  the  rings  have  exchan- 
ged hands  yet  never  a one  has  slip- 
ped or  dropped.  This  would  omen 
very  bad  luck. 

The  priest  then  tells  the  groom 
to  extend  his  two  hands  to  receive 


The  couple  receives  a final  blessing. 


Fr.  MacNeil  poses  with  the  newlyweds. 
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kneel  to  receive  the  blessing  which 
follows  and,  as  the  witnesses  in  mul- 
tiple marriages  can  amount  to  quite 
a crowd  of  people,  I generally  dis- 
miss them  at  this  point. 

If  the  marriage  is  performed  at 
Mass,  two  sponsors  approach  the 
bride  and  groom  at  the  Sanctus  and 
drape  a veil  over  the  head  of  the  bride 
and  the  shoulders  of  the  groom. 
Sometimes  a rope  of  flowers  is  placed 
around  the  shoulders  of  the  couple  in 
such  a way  that  it  forms  a figure 
eight,  with  the  groom’s  head  in  one 
loop  and  the  bride’s  in  the  other. 

After  the  Mass  there  is  the  signing 
of  the  contract  forms  and  posing  for 
pictures.  The  couple  get  a few  shots 
of  themselves  alone  or  with  the  priest, 
with  their  attendants  or  with  all  the 
relatives  and  the  priest. 

Frequently  the  priest  will  be  in- 
vited to  the  house  of  the  bride  for 
the  wedding  breakfast  or  dinner, 
where  all  the  friends,  relatives  and 
neighbours  of  the  couple  come  to 
wish  them  well  and  many  years  of 
happy  wedded  life. 

After  that ■ 


A resident  of  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla., 
was  on  his  first  visit  to  the  nation’s 
capital.  Viewing  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, he  remarked,  “They’ll  never  get  it 
off  the  ground  !” 

An  applicant  for  employment  gave  as 
his  reason  for  leaving  his  previous  job, 
which  was  that  of  a temporary  sorter 
at  the  post  office:  “Done  all  the  work.” 
He  had  also  served  in  the  Army,  and 
to  the  formal  question:  “Why  did  you 
leave  the  Forces  ?”  he  replied: 

“Won  the  War.” 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  9 

contact  with  the  pagan  Japanese  en- 
vironment. 6.  The  Church,  in  and 
through  its  neighborhood  groups  is, 
in  relation  to  Japanese  society,  an 
active  power  centre  endowed  with 
high  prestige,  and  lastly,  7.  The 
pagans  will  come  to  realize  that  what 
Catholicism  introduces  stands  in 
strong  opposition  only  to  what  is  evil 
in  Japanese  society. 

This  sounds  good  as  a theory  but 
what  about  its  actual  results?  Here 
we  cannot  give  scientific  conclusions. 
We  can  only  give  indications.  Where 
the  Catholic  tonari  gumi  have  been 
in  existence  for  a long  time  the 
priests  and  people  attest  that  the 
pagans  are  deeply  impressed  by  the 
spirit  of  cohesion  among  Catholics 
because  of  their  neighborhood  groups. 
They  assert  that  pagan  families  are 
introduced  to  the  Church  because  of 
their  contact  with  a Catholic  neigh- 
borhood group  through  a single  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  The  fact  that 
various  city  agencies  constantly  ask 
the  tonari  gumi  for  their  assistance 
shows  that  they  have  gained  recogni- 
tion in  their  pagan  environment  as 
a prestige  group.  These  are  indica- 
tions that  our  hypothesis  is  being 
verified. 

Human  prudence  tells  us  that  the 
neighborhood  groups  should  be  the 
best  way  to  win  acceptance  for  the 
Faith  in  Japan.  We  hope  that  this 
prudential  judgment  has  been  formed 
under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Provid- 
ence. If  so,  God  will  give  the  increase 
to  the  planting  and  watering  we  are 
doing  in  the  pagan  environment  here 
in  our  parish  in  Sasebo.  ■ 
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FATHER  EUGENE  DOYLE,  SFM,  RECEIVES  GIF 
PARISHIONER  ON  ST.  VINCENT 
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“When  a missionary  arrives  in  a pagan 
country  it  is  one  of  his  first  tasks 
to  teach  the  natives  about  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God” 


QUEEN 

of  our 

HEARTS 


FRANCIS  O'GRADY.  SFM 

Veneration  of  Mary  has  been  a 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Church  since  Apostolic  days.  In  our 
time,  her  influence  has  grown  until  it 
equals,  if  it  has  not  surpassed,  the 
devotion  of  medieval  Catholics.  This 
twentieth  century  has  more  than  a 
little  in  common  with  the  world  of 
a thousand  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  people  thought  the  end  of  the 
world  was  imminent.  Today  that  is 
still  a common  belief.  There  was 
panic  then  and  there  is  panic  in  many 
quarters  now.  At  that  time  the  apo- 
calyptic sense  was  developed  in  part 
by  the  magic  of  the  number  1,000. 
People  were  convinced  that  the  span 
of  the  Christian  era  was  to  be  exactly 
1 ,000  years.  They  thought  that  a 
passing  star  might  not  pass  but  strike 
the  earth  . . . and  all  would  be  killed 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  with 
our  earth  being  reduced  to  molten 
metal.  No  earthquake  nor  volcanic 
eruption  would  be  anything  like  the 
end  of  the  world. 


“ The  lesson  at  Cana  was .....  let  them  ask  thru  Mary  ” 


There  is  much  the  same  feeling  and 
fear  in  many  minds  today.  No  neces- 
sity now  for  postulating  a collision 
with  a star.  Our  ingenious  scientists 
have  provided  us  with  the  instrument 
for  the  destruction  of  the  human  race 
— the  fearful  atomic  bomb,  capable, 
according  to  some,  of  reducing  our 
planet  to  atoms.  Despite  such  fears, 
millions  of  humans  are  living  in  hope. 
The  divine  justice  may  be  tempered 
by  divine  mercy.  And  the  explana- 
tion they  offer  is:  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  God. 

No  human  being  can  influence  you 
as  could  a request  from  your  mother. 
Catholics  believe  that  no  request  can 
have  the  influence  on  Christ  which 
could  equal  his  Mother’s  prayer.  We 
pray  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ, 
asking  her  to  intercede  for  us  at  the 
throne  of  her  divine  Son.  We  do  not 
think  that  Mary  can  change  the  will 
of  God;  we  do  think  that  her  inter- 
cession was  anticipated  in  the  divine 
'plan.  At  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana, 
Christ  knew  they  had  no  wine;  yet 
'He  waited  for  Mary  to  ask.  And 
then,  He  worked  His  first  miracle. 
The  lesson  at  Cana  was  surely:  “Let 
them  ask  through  Mary.” 

We  have  not  been  left  as  orphans 
in  this  world.  When  Christ  was  dying 
on  the  cross,  He  left  Mary  in  John’s 
charge:  “Woman,  behold  thy  son!” 
Then  He  said  to  the  disciple,  “Be- 
ihold  thy  Mother!”  And  from  that 
hour  the  disciple  took  her  into  his 
own  care.  From  that  moment  every 


human  being  acquired  a new  Mother, 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ.  No 
wonder  we  approach  her  with  con- 
fidence! 

The  power  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  illustrated  in  every  phase  of  human 
activity.  We  see  this  expressed  his- 
torically in  the  game  of  chess.  This 
game  was  brought  home  by  the 
crusaders  from  Syria.  In  the  Orient- 
al game  the  King  was  followed,  step 
by  step,  by  a Minister.  The  Crusaders 
freed  the  Minister  from  control,  gave 
it  liberty  to  move  up  or  down,  dia- 
gonally, forwards  and  backwards, 
made  it  the  most  formidable  piece 
on  the  board,  and  called  it  the  Virgin 
or  Queen.  The  Queen  used  her  new 
powers  not  merely  to  serve  the  King 
but  also  to  protect  pawns.  And  the 
Crusaders  were  right  in  their  sym- 
bolism. Mary  serves  God  first,  but 
she  is  also  ready  to  save  the  lowly 
individual  pawn. 

This  has  been  true  for  two  thousand 
years  in  every  country.  It  is  especial- 
ly obvious  in  mission  countries.  In 
pagan  lands  the  position  of  a woman 
is  pitiable  indeed.  Usually  she  is  the 
slave  of  her  husband.  She  has  no 
rights,  no  security,  she  may  be  sent 
home  anytime.  If  she  has  no  home 
to  return  to  she  becomes  a beggar  . . . 
or  worse.  Old  age  in  such  countries 
is  greatly  feared  by  women  and 
rightly  so.  Should  she  lose  the  favour 
of  her  husband  God  only  knows  what 
will  happen  to  her.  In  some  place, 
the  loss  of  favour  may  cost  her  her 
life. 
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In  pagan  lands,  a woman  may  be 
the  toy  of  man.  As  long  as  she  is 
pretty  and  can  amuse,  she  is  assured 
of  her  well-being.  When  beauty  is 
gone,  the  toy  is  thrown  away.  Some- 
times she  is  married  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a son.  If  she  fails,  she  is  dis- 
carded. If  only  daughters  are  born 
these  may  be  drowned,  like  puppies, 
and  she  is  disgraced.  Sometimes  she 
is  the  instrument  to  satisfy  passion. 
When  she  loses  her  husband’s  interest, 
she  is  homeless.  Such  are  the  laws  of 
paganism.  A woman  has  to  make  her 
position  secure  through  force  of 
character,  or  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
son. She  has  no  rights. 

On  the  other  hand  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  had  her  greatest 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
members  of  her  sex.  When  Mary 
walked  out  of  the  Christmas  stable 
she  left  the  degradation  of  woman- 
kind behind  her.  Henceforth  woman 
had  a new  dignity,  a new  power,  a 
new  security,  a new  position.  When- 
ever the  true  Faith  flourishes,  this 
dignity  of  woman  is  preserved.  When 
a missionary  first  arrives  in  a pagan 
country  it  is  one  of  his  first  tasks  to 
teach  the  natives  about  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God.  As  the  people  learn 
more  about  the  story  of  Christ  and 
His  Mother,  invariably  the  dignity  of 
virginity  and  motherhood  are  both 
established.  The  doctrine  is  not  a 
crumb  of  comfort  thrown  to  the 
women.  Instead  everyone,  men  and 
women,  recognizes  the  divine  plan 
and  they  raise  their  standards  and 
ideals.  Mary  has  placed  woman  on 
a pedestal.  If  modern  woman  seeks 
absolute  equality  with  man  she  must 
first  step  down  from  that  pedestal.  ■ 
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HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Three  chapels  — Fr.  Gerald  Donovan 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  needs  dona- 
tions to  repair  chapels  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  and  the  Holy  Cross,  and  to 
build  a new  one  to  Our  Lady.  Could 
you  help  him? 

A chapel,  which  will  cost  from  $500  to 
$800  is  needed  by  Father  Lawrence 
McAuliffe  for  his  mission  in  Yamasa, 
Dominican  Republic.  Will  you  make  a 
sacrifice  and  help  him  obtain  it? 

A chapel  is  also  needed  by  Father  Ed- 
ward Moriarty  for  his  newly  organized 
mission  on  St.  Vincent,  W.I.  $2,000 
would  go  a long  way  towards  providing 
it  and  might  even  complete  the  job. 

Oratories  — (private  chapels  with  altars 
and  equipment)  where  Scarboro  priests 
can  say  Mass  are  needed  for  the  So- 
ciety’s motherhouse  in  Scarboro.  Cost 
of  each  $600.00. 

Catholic  books  and  literature  are  needed 
by  Father  William  Matte,  SFM,  P.O. 
Box  67,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  Please 
mail  direct,  in  small  packages  with 
open  ends. 

Send  your  donation  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


LITTLE 
FLOWER’S 
JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Far  to  the  south  of  us  lies  the  great  continent  of  South  America  and 
in  that  land  are  many  millions  of  people  who  call  themselves  Catholics 
and  yet  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  Catholic  Faith. 

You  see,  after  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Catholics  came  over  to  live  in  this  part  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
And  they  brought  priests  with  them  to  convert  the  Indians  who  lived  in  the 
country.  And,  very  quickly,  — within  about  fifty  years  in  fact  — millions 
pf  them  were  baptized  Catholics. 

But  then,  in  later  years  — wars  and  the  struggles  of  the  people  for  in- 
dependence from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  a number  of  other  things,  caused  a 
shortage  of  priests  in  the  land  and  the  people  drifted  away  from  the  Faith, 
[n  spite  of  this,  though,  many  of  them  still  practise  devotions  that  have  been 
fnanded  down  to  them  and,  particularly,  they  have  a great  love  for  Our  Lady. 
And  they  always  see  to  it  that  their  children  are  baptized,  too,  even  when 
here  is  no  priest  available. 

There  are  just  not  enough  priests  to  look  after  all  of  the  Catholics  of 
South  America.  Many  of  them  do  not  see  a priest  from  one  year’s  end  to 
mother  so  they  never  receive  any  instructions  about  how  to  live  as  good 
Catholics.  And  to-day  the  Holy  Father  is  very  worried  about  them  because 
Communism  has  come  to  many  parts  of  the  country  and  this  endangers  the 
:aith  of  the  people  still  more. 

The  Bishops  of  Canada  have  asked  us  to  send  help  to  them,  especially  mis- 
sionaries. But,  particularly,  they  have  asked  us  to  pray  a great  deal  for  these 
people  who  are  our  brothers  in  Christ. 

Remember  them  every  day  in  your  prayers  and  sacrifices. 

God  love  you, 


Father  Jim. 
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Father  Francis  Moylan  discusses  some  pro- 
blems in  consolidating  the  Faith  in  the 
nominally  Catholic  Philippines.  He  is  the 
Regional  Superior  of  Scarboro  Missions 
there. 


Q.  Where  are  Scarboro  parishes  in  the  Philippines, 
Father  ? 


A.  Our  parishes  are  on  the  island  of  Leyte  about  450 
miles  south  of  Manila.  The  island  is  about  as  big  as 
Lake  Huron  — 80  miles  across,  250  miles  long,  with 
a population  of  about  1,500,000. 

Q.  Are  they  all  Catholic  ? 

A.  About  95%  of  them  are  ...  or  they’re  supposed  to  be. 


Q.  Are  Scarboro  priests  the  only  priests  on  the  island  ? 

A.  No.  We  only  have  four  parishes.  We’re  on  the 
southern  tip  of  the  island  and  there  are,  I suppose, 
another  fifty  parishes  on  it.  We  only  have  a small 
section  comprising  about  50,000  people.  The  parish 
of  Cabalian  has  about  18,000  people.  Anahawan 
has  about  4,000  people,  Hinundayan  about  8,000 
and  Lilo-an  about  19,000. 


Q.  How  far  apart  would  the  parishes  be  ? 

A.  About  six  miles. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  from  one  to  the  other  ? 

A.  At  present  we  have  jeeps  in  three  of  the  parishes. 
In  the  fourth  one,  Lilo-an,  most  of  the  travelling  is 
done  by  boat  — outboard. 
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Q.  Which  one  is  the  central  parish? 

A.  Cabalian. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  it,  Father? 

> A.  Cabalian  is  on  a deep  bay.  Be- 
hind it  there  is  a very  high 
mountain,  actually  an  extinct 
volcano.  The  towns  are  built 
around  the  foot  of  that  moun- 
tain and  along  the  coast.  So  that 
you  have  in  a semi-circle,  Caba- 
lian, Anahawan  and  Hinunda- 
yan.  The  town  of  Cabalian  is 
quite  small.  There  might  be  3,000 
people  there.  It’s  a fishing  vil- 
lage. 

Q.  What  kind  of  church  do  you 
have  in  Cabalian,  Father?  It’s 
quite  old,  isn’t  it? 

A.  Yes.  The  church  was  built 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  — 
1890.  The  walls  are  about  five 
feet  thick  — stone  walls,  but  not 
high.  It’s  a very  long  church, 
not  too  wide  — about  fifty  feet 
wide,  perhaps.  It  is  a cruciform 
church  with  trancepts  which 
were  never  finished.  No  roof 
was  ever  put  on  them,  but  we 
have  decided  to  put  one  on. 

Q.  What  are  the  churches  like  in  the 
other  four  parishes? 

A.  In  Anahawan  we  have  just 
finished  a church  which  had  been 
under  construction  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  In  Hinundayan 
the  church  is  an  old  wooden  one 
with  a low  wall,  a low  roof  and 
an  upper  roof.  But  they  need 
a new  church  because  the  side 
walls  are  all  decayed.  In  Lilo-an, 
where  Father  MacNeil  is,  you 


wouldn’t  call  it  a church  at  all. 
The  church  blew  down  about 
eight  years  ago  in  a typhoon  and 
they  just  have  a kind  of  a shelter 
stuck  up  on  posts  with  a nipa 
roof  — a sort  of  a straw  roof  — 
very  dilapidated,  very  unedi- 
fying. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  cost  to 
build  him  a half-decent  church? 

A.  Well,  prices  of  things  have  been 
going  up  there  terrifically  in  the 
past  couple  of  years.  But  for 
50,000  pesos  he  could  make  a 
good  start  on  a church.  That 
would  be  about  $15,000.  For  a 
rectory  he  would  need  another 
$1,500. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  describe  your 
rectory?  What  do  you  live  in . . . 
a one  room  affair ...  or  what? 

A.  Oh,  no.  We  have  a big  barn  of 
a place ...  a rectangular  buil- 
ding. I guess  it  would  be  about 
80  by  60  feet.  It’s  not  laid  out 
too  well.  It’s  up  on  a foundation. 
The  basement  is  cemented  and 
they’re  using  it  for  meetings 
now.  The  rectory  is  wooden  with 
a tin  roof  which  is  in  quite  bad 
shape.  Most  of  the  priests  have 
to  shift  around  when  it  rains. 
We  have  about  five  rooms  and 
a sort  of  common  room  where 
beds  can  be  set  up  if  other  priests 
come  in. 

Q.  Do  you  need  furnishings  for  the 
rectory? 

A.  Well,  we  have  little  in  the  way 
of  furnishings  actually  — a few 
chairs  and  a couple  of  desks, 
a few  beds.  I bought  some  rattan 
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wicker  chairs  and  built  a little 
verandah  at  one  end  which  is 
fairly  cool  and  private.  So,  in 
Cabalian  itself  we  are  fairly 
comfortable.  We  don’t  suffer  too 
much.  The  big  problem  there  is 
trying  to  be  cool . . . trying  to 
get  somewhere  where  there’s  a 
breeze  coming  through. 

Q.  Do  you  have  electricity? 

A.  No.  Just  in  the  evenings  from 
six  o’clock  until  eleven. 

Q.  What  are  the  problems  you  have? 
Is  it  difficult,  for  instance,  to 
get  the  people  to  go  to  church? 

A.  Yes.  Particularly  youths  and 
men.  Many  of  them  do  not 
go  to  church  because  of  their 
poverty.  They  do  not  have  the 
clothes  to  go  and  also  they  are 
handicapped  by  the  distance. 
But  some  are  just  not  interested. 
The  women  are  quite  religious. 

Q.  Has  it  always  been  like  this? 

A.  I think  it  has.  The  people  are 
a simple  people.  They  have  great 
devotion  to  the  saints  and  so  on 
but  they  have  to  make  a living 
and  it’s  very  difficult  for  them 
to  eke  out  an  existence.  By  the 
time  they  are  finished  working 
they  are  tired  and  some  don’t 
bother  going  to  church.  They  will 
go  for  big  feasts.  Many  go  du- 
ring Holy  Week  and  then  you 
may  not  see  them  again  until  the 
next  Holy  Week. 

In  Cabalian  last  year  we  had 

50.000  Communions,  which  is 
quite  a good  number.  We  average 

4.000  a month.  Gradually  we 
are  getting  more  and  more  re- 
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gularly.  We  try  to  visit  about 
twelve  different  mission  stations 
every  month.  On  First  Friday 
we  have  between  five  and  six 
hundred  people  who  are  making 
the  First  Friday  communions. 
Gradually  we  are  getting  more 
and  more  to  go. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  Legion  of  Mary 
in  your  parish,  Father? 

A.  Yes.  Cabalian  is  the  Curia  head- 
quarters for  the  district.  We 
have  six  pracsidia  in  the  town, 
ten  altogether  in  the  parish. 

Q.  It’s  quite  popular  in  the  Philip- 
pines, isn’t  it? 

A.  It  is.  They  like  to  have  their  mee- 
tings and  so  on.  But  they  do  not 
do  too  much  actual  work. 

Q.  What  type  of  work  do  they  do? 

A.  They  keep  in  touch  with  the  sick 
people  in  the  parish.  They  cam- 
paign to  have  homes  consecrated 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  And  they 
help  the  priest  to  fix  up  bad 
marriages. 

Q.  Are  Philippine  families  large? 

A.  Yes.  Sometimes  over  twenty. 
The  girls  get  married  very  young 
— at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  But  the 
mortality  rate  is  very  high  for 
children  up  to  five  years  old. 
Very  many  children  die.  The 
life  expectancy  in  the  Philippines 
is  forty-five  years.  People  do 
not  have  much  resistance  to 
disease  because  of  the  deficien- 
cies in  their  diet.  Sometimes  you 
will  get  a sick  call  and  think  the 
person  is  not  too  sick.  But  two 
or  three  days  later  he  is  dead.  ■ 


Father  Edgar  Geier  of  Preston, 
Ontario,  has  spent  most  of  his  mis- 
sionary life  in  Japan  at  the  Shima- 
bara  and  Sasebo  Scarboro  missions. 
He  was  ordained  in  1950.  In  1959  he 
was  recalled  to  assume  his  present 
position  as  Rector  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro. 


I REMEMBER 

I was  stationed  in  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  I remember  an  evening  in 
March,  1957.  I had  a couple  of  visitors  in  the  rectory  when  we 
suddenly  heard  fire  sirens.  We  ran  out  of  the  house  in  time  to  see 
two  buildings  close  to  our  new  kindergarten  blazing  fiercely.  The 
firemen  were  on  their  way,  but  the  wind  fanned  the  flames  and 
soon  the  factory  immediately  next  to  our  building  was  also  burning. 
Although  the  wind  was  blowing  away  from  us  the  dry  wooden 
buildings  burned  quickly  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  fire  had 
backed  up  to  ignite  a small  supply  shed  between  the  factory  and  the 
kindergarten. 

It  looked  hopeless  for  the  kindergarten  just  fifteen  feet  away, 
and  since  the  rectory  was  only  six  feet  further  the  local  parishioners 
gathered  at  the  front  door  to  start  removing  things  from  the  house 
as  soon  as  we  gave  the  signal.  Our  small  fire  extinguishers  were 
useless. 

It  would  make  a dramatic  conclusion  to  the  event  to  say  that  a 
miraculous  rain  saved  the  day  for  us,  but  it  was  nothing  so  sudden 
as  that.  Instead,  the  firemen  had  to  battle  for  all  they  were  worth 
before  they  managed  to  bring  the  blaze  under  control,  just  minutes 
before  the  kindergarten  was  scheduled  to  go  up  in  flames.  And  Fr. 
Yaeck  and  I,  who  had  still  not  decided  what  we  would  do  if  our 
school,  rectory  and  church  were  suddenly  reduced  to  an  attractive 
pile  of  ashes,  were  much  relieved.  ■ 


I 


i 
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THE  PRIVILEGE  IS  OURS 

Begging  can  be  an  embarrassing 
way  to  make  a living.  Take  it  from 
us;  we  are  beggars.  The  embarrassing 
part  is  that  while  we  are  truly  grate- 
ful for  the  help  we  receive,  there  are 
few  ways  we  can  show  our  gratitude. 
In  fact,  there  is  only  one  way.  It’s 
old  but  effective.  We  can  pray  for 
you. 

The  book  pictured  here  contains 
365  pages  — one  for  each  day  of  the 
year.  On  each  page  there  are  10 
lines,  and  on  each  line  the  name  of 
someone  who  has  donated  $100  to 
our  building  fund.  This  book  is  kept 
in  our  seminary  chapel,  and  the  people 
whose  names  it  contains  are  especial- 
ly remembered  in  every  Mass  cele- 
brated there. 

Would  you  please  give  us  the  privi- 
ledge  of  remembering  you  ? Send  us 
your  pledge  today  for  $100.  We  have 
several  payment  plans  and  could 
easily  suggest  one  to  suit  you. 

Rev.  R.  Roberts,  SFM 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

Dear  Father  : 

I would  like  to  donate  $100  to  Scarboro's  building  fund. 

, □ I enclose  $100 

^ ec  one  |— | p|ease  send  me  information  on  payment  plans 


NAME:  ... 
ADDRESS  : 
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between  the 

PEOPLE 

and  the 


PRIEST 


That’s  where  the  CATECHIST 
comes  in.  He  is  a dedicated  layman 
who  serves  both  the  priest  and  the 
people  by  instructing  inquirers,  bap- 
tizing in  emergencies,  leading  Ca- 
tholics in  prayer,  distributing  Catholic 
literature,  directing  the  choir,  or  per- 
forming a thousand  and  one  other 
tasks  in  the  absence  of  the  priest.  He 
is  one  of  the  people.  He  understands  I j 
their  customs,  their  temperament  and 
their  language.  He  is  the  priest’s 
right-hand  man. 

Most  of  our  missionaries  need  more 
catechists  to  help  them  in  their 
work.  But  naturally,  a catechist  must 
be  paid  — $25.00  a month.  It  doesn’t 
seem  like  much,  but  it  is  often  more 
than  the  priest  can  afford.  And  so  I 
the  work  often  goes  undone. 


Could  you  help  us  to  bring  more 
of  these  dedicated  laymen  into  the 
service  of  the  Church? 
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EDITORIAL 


A Suspicion  Removed 


hen  we  ask  people  to  help  us  in  our  work,  we  often  tell 


them:  “The  work  we  do  is  your  work,  too.”  Personally, 
I always  suspect  slogans  that  rhyme.  There  is  just  a chance  that 
the  rhyme  is  being  used  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  the  slogan  is 
not  true.  In  other  words,  people  might  object  if  we  said  “You 
should  help  us  because  we  are  doing  your  work.”  But  when  it  is 
put  in  a rhyme,  it  will  likely  go  unchallenged.  So  let’s  examine 
this  rhyme  to  see  if  it  is  really  true  or  if  it  is  just  a gimmick.  Why 
should  “the  work  we  do”  be  “your  work  too?” 

First  of  all,  what  is  “the  work  we  do  ?”  We  try  to  establish 
the  Church  in  areas  where  it  has  not  yet  been  set  up.  And  how 
is  this  work  in  any  way  yours  ? Well,  ultimately  the  work  is 
neither  ours  nor  yours;  it  is  God’s.  And  God  has  the  right  to 
ask  anyone  to  do  it  with  Him.  He  has  asked  the  Apostles  — 
“Go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ...”  But  He  left 
it  to  them  to  decide  the  best  way  to  carry  out  this  order.  In 
deciding  this,  the  Apostles  would  be  guided  by  the  Paraclete 
Whom  Christ  was  to  send  them,  and  they  would  be  protected  by 
Christ’s  own  presence  “all  days  even  to  the  consummation  of 
the  world.” 

With  so  much  Divine  help,  then,  the  system  the  Apostles 
worked  out  for  the  spread  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  on  earth  should 
reflect  the  mind  of  Christ.  And  since  the  Church  enjoys  the 
same  protection  promised  to  the  apostles,  Her  ways  are  also  Christ’s 
ways.  It  is  the  Church  that  has  decided  that  the  most  practical 
way  to  do  missionary  work  is  to  send  certain  members  to  work 
in  the  problem  areas,  and  to  have  them  supported  by  their  fellow 
Christians  at  home.  We  follow  this  system  because  the  mind  of 
the  Church  reflects  the  mind  of  Christ;  and  the  Church’s  appeal 
for  your  participation  is  Christ’s  appeal. 

So  it  is  not  our  idea  that  “the  work  we  do  is  your  work  too”,  it 
is  the  Church’s  idea,  and  ultimately  Christ’s.  And  this  guarantees 
its  truth,  e 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
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The 

CHURCH 

in 

JAPAN 

One  of  the  most  influential  and 
most  respected  missionaries  in 
Japan  expressed  his  considered  opi- 
nion that  “the  Church  in  Japan  may 
yet  become  the  decisive  factor  in 
saving  the  millenial  traditions  of  this 
noble  nation.” 

This  statement  was  made  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Hermann  Heuvers,  S.J., 
80-year-old  pastor  of  St.  Ignatius 
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Church  in  downtown  Tokyo.  Father 
Heuvers  is  nationally  known  for  his 
poetry  and  plays  and  for  the  many 
works  of  literature  and  art  which 
he  inspired.  He  came  to  Japan  in 
1923,  a few  months  before  the  earth- 
quake which  laid  waste  to  the  capital. 
From  1937  to  1941  he  served  as 
president  of  the  then  struggling  Sophia 
University.  Pastor  of  St.  Ignatius 
since  1942,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  convert-makers  of  Japan. 

Fr.  Heuvers,  whose  great  love  for 
Japan  has  earned  him  the  affection 
of  the  Tokyo  intelligentsia,  said: 

“The  Japanese  people  are  sound 
and  not  yet  put  off  balance  by  the 
technical  age.  Their  sense  of  har- 
mony is  the  striking  feature  of  their 
national  character.  If  this  nation  will 
be  able  to  keep  its  mind  and  heart 
at  ease  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlpool 
of  modern  life,  this  feat  will  be  the 
major  contribution  of  Japan  to  the 
ailing  modern  world.  The  West  senses 
this,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
on  Japan.  Will  this  hope  be  fulfilled? 
Yes,  if  Japan  is  able  to  keep  and 
foster  her  previous  heritage.” 

The  gray-haired,  soft-spoken  Jesuit 
then  added:  “And  the  role  of  the 
Church?  I see  it  this  way:  The 

Church  conserves  and  observes,  as 
St.  Augustine  says.  If  others  are  not 
interested  in  saving  Japan’s  heritage, 
then  let  the  Church  do  it.  Our  Japa- 
nese Christians  are  still  the  best  be- 
haved congregations  in  the  world, 
as  visitors  from  many  nations  testify. 
We  are  few,  but  already  we  contri- 
bute beyond  our  numbers  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ethical  and  aesthetic 
traditions  of  Japan.”  ■ 
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Very  Rev.  Francis  Diemert,  SFM, 
Superior  General  of  the  Scarboro  Fo- 
reign Mission  Society,  announced  on 
March  6 the  Society’s  'acceptance  of 
a new  mission  — the  Prelacy  of  Ita- 
coatiara  in  the  Amazon.  Scarboro  Fa- 
thers are  expected  to  take  over  the 
Prelacy  in  August,  1962,  after  one 
year’s  study  of  the  Portuguese  lang- 
uage. 

The  following  priests  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  new  mission:  Rev.  Paul 
McHugh  as  Superior,  Rev.  Michael 
O’Kane,  Rev.  Vincent  Daniel,  Rev. 
Douglas  McKinnon  and  Rev.  George 
Marskell. 

Also  announced  were  the  following 
appointments:  Rev.  Howard  Shea  as 
Rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  seminary, 
Rev.  Kenneth  Dietrich,  Rev.  Wallace 
Chisholm  and  Rev.  John  Mclver  to 
the  seminary  staff. 

Rev.  Harold  Oxley  as  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  Rev.  Alexander 
MacDonald,  Rev.  Cameron  MacDo- 
nald, Rev.  George  Courtright,  Rev. 
John  Gault  and  Rev.  John  George 
to  the  Public  Relations  staff. 

To  Japan:  Rev.  Edgar  Geier,  Rev. 
Gerald  Curry  and  Rev.  John  Trainor; 
To  British  Guiana:  Rev.  Joseph 

Young,  Rev.  Ronald  Pete  and  Rev. 
Stanley  Des  Roches;  To  St.  Vincent: 
Rev.  Hugh  MacDougall  and  Rev. 
John  Kelly  as  Superior;  To  the  Do- 


NEWS 


minican  Republic:  Rev.  Philip  Ken- 
nedy, Rev.  John  Gomes  and  Rev. 
John  Walsh;  To  the  Bahamas:  Rev. 
Gerard  Stock. 

Rev.  Alphonsus  Chafe  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superior  of  Scarboro  House, 
Antigonish;  Rev.  Peter  Toth  is  as- 
signed to  post-graduate  studies;  and 
Rev.  Harvey  Steele  becomes  chaplain 
of  Scarboro  General  Hospital.  ■ 

(Japan  Reports)  Japan’s  ninth 
national  census  shows  that  the  popu- 
lation has  reached  93,406,445,  an  in- 
crease of  4,130,000  over  the  number 
recorded  in  the  last  census  five  years 
ago.  The  rate  of  increase  was  lower 
than  the  6,070,000  recorded  between 
the  censuses  of  1950  and  1955,  a 
drop  credited  to  family  planning. 

There  are  still  only  about  277,000 
Catholics  in  Japan  which  now  ranks 
as  the  world’s  fifth  largest  nation, 
following  China,  India,  Russia  and 
the  United  States  in  that  order.  ■ 

(AIF)  — The  Church  in  Vietnam, 
at  least  in  the  South,  presents  a 
magnificent  picture  of  vigorous  life 
though  there  are  some  difficulties. 
Communism  is  not  without  allies. 
Those  allies  may  be  nationalist  ex- 
tremists who  are  always  numerous  in 
a developing  country.  Other  allies  of 
the  Communists  may  be  the  holders 
of  certain  philosophical  theories,  im- 
ported from  the  West,  who  might 
try  to  undermine  the  solid  edifice  of 
the  Church.  ■ 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  is  your  society.  It  is  both 
a product  of  Canadian  Catholicism 
and  an  expression  of  its  vigor.  It 
is  a young  society  — founded  in 
1918.  But  its  influence  is  now  felt 
across  the  world. 

Here  is  a report  on  its  work  today, 
with  a hint  of  some  of  the  problems 
it  faces  in  bringing  the  word  of 
God  and  the  blessing  of  His 
Church  to  those  for  whom  they 
were  meant. 


SCARBORO 

PROFILE 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

As  anyone  over  40  will  tell  you, 
life  begins  at  40.  If  this  is  true 
of  Societies  as  it  is  of  humans,  then 
the  life  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  has  just  begun.  It 
was  42  years  old  on  its  last  birth- 
day, November  19,  1960. 

In  a 2000-year-old  Church  des- 
tined to  last  until  the  end  of  time, 
42  is  somewhere  on  the  adolescent 
side  of  middle  age.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  slightly  removed  from  infancy. 
It  is  a period  marked  by  the  sudden 
and  unpredictable  changes  that  re- 
flect the  Society’s  groping  for  ma- 
turity. And  in  a world  of  tension  and 
upheaval,  these  sudden  changes  be- 
come even  more  part  and  parcel  of 
its  life. 
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That’s  why  it  is  difficult  to  present 
in  up-to-date  report  on  the  Society’s 
condition  and  work.  There  is  always 
he  danger  that  by  the  time  the  report 
s published,  significant  changes  will 
lave  taken  place.  However,  barring 
;uch  unforeseen  changes,  it  might  be 
)f  interest  to  our  readers  to  know 
he  present  state  of  our  Society. 

Briefly,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
ion  Society  today  consists  of  129 
priests  working  in  eight  areas  of  the 
Vorld,  including  Canada.  Its  seven 
oreign  missions  are:  Japan,  the 

Philippines,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent  Island, 
he  Bahama  Islands,  and  China.  The 
rovince  of  Chekiang,  China  is  still 
icluded  in  the  Society’s  missions 
lthough  all  active  mission  work  has 
een  suppressed  by  the  Communists. 


One  Chinese  member  of  the  Society, 
Fr.  Paul  Kam,  is  still  in  China  but 
his  fate  is  unknown.  All  other  Society 
members  were  expelled  from  the 
country. 

In  Japan,  20  Scarboro  Fathers  are 
working  in  10  parishes.  One  parish 
is  in  the  City  of  Tokyo  where  the 
Society’s  central  house  is  also  located. 
Two  parishes  are  in  the  Nagoya  Pre- 
fecture Apostolic  in  the  central  area 
of  Japan;  six  are  in  the  far  south  of 
the  country  in  the  Fukuoka  and  Na- 
gasaki dioceses;  and  Msgr.  John 
Fraser,  SFM,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  is  working  alone  in  Osaka. 
Monsignor  has  built  a rectory  in 
Osaka,  which  contains  a chapel  pre- 
sently being  used  as  a parish  church. 
He  is  now  working  on  the  con- 
struction of  a church  in  the  city. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Church’s  advance  in  Japan  is  a slow 
one.  In  Scarboro’s  Japanese  parishes, 
the  average  increase  in  the  Catholic 
population  through  baptism  is  about 
7%  each  year.  In  other  words,  a 
parish  of  600  Catholics  would  have 
about  40  baptisms  each  year.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  an  average  figure. 
Some  areas  are  more  prosperous 
than  others;  the  extremes  range  from 
3%  to  15%.  City  parishes  also  in- 
crease in  size  through  immigration  of 
Catholic  workers  to  the  industrial 
areas.  In  general,  while  the  number 
of  converts  has  recently  dropped 
slightly,  the  Catholic  percentage  of 
the  country’s  population  remains 
around  0.5%  (277,000). 

In  most  of  Scarboro’s  Japanese 
parishes,  the  priests  are  now  using 
as  a catechetical  instrument,  the 
system  of  “neighborhood  groups” 
described  by  Fr.  Claire  Yaeck,  SFM 
in  the  last  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions. 
Traditionally,  every  neighborhood  in 
Japan  is  divided  into  small  groups 
of  10-15  houses,  with  a leader  ap- 


pointed for  each  group.  The  leader 
keeps  himself  as  informed  as  possible 
on  the  non-confidential  circumstances 
of  the  lives  of  those  in  his  group  and 
he  directs  them  in  their  efforts  to 
help  each  other. 

When  the  system  is  applied  to 
the  missionary  apostolate,  Catholics 
are  also  divided  into  groups,  each 
having  an  appointed  leader.  Each 
group  meets  once  a month  to  discuss  \ 
ways  in  which  the  members  might 
help  each  other,  and  how  they  might 
work  with  the  priest  to  spread  the 
Faith.  This  results  in  a very  active 
participation  by  the  laity  in  the  ! 
Church’s  approach  to  Japanese  pa- 
gans. So  far,  the  results  of  this  method 
have  been  very  encouraging  and 
Scarboro  Fathers  are  hopeful  that 
it  will  eventually  do  much  to  bring 
the  Faith  to  the  Japanese  people. 

Nine  Scarboro  Fathers  are  pres- 
ently working  in  the  Philippines.  Se- 
ven are  caring  for  four  parishes 
and  two  are  still  engaged  in  language 
study.  All  of  Scarboro’s  parishes 


PHILIP-  ' , 
PINES  £ 


Nine  Scarboro  Fa- 
thers in  four  parishes 
on  island  of  Leyte, 
450  miles  south  of 
Manila.  Main  prob- 
lem: shortage  of 
priests  and  poor  ac- 
commodations. 


Southeast  of  Florida 
in  Atlantic.  Seven 
Scarboro  Fathers  on 
four  islands.  Main 
problem : Protestan- 

tism, other  non-Ca- 
tholic  sects  and  po- 
verty. 


DOMINICAN! 


Located  in  West  In-  p 
dies.  26  Scarboro  Fa- 
thers  in  13  parishes. 
Main  problem:  too 

few  priests  to  care 
for  predominantly  Ca-  ,f 
tholic  population. 
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are  on  the  island  of  Leyte,  about 
450  miles  south  of  Manila.  There 
are  approximately  50,000  people 
within  the  limits  of  the  four  parishes 
and  they  are  about  95%  Catholic. 

Speaking  of  the  Society’s  Philip- 
pine missions,  Very  Rev.  Francis 
Diemert,  SFM,  Superior  General,  has 
said:  “The  Philippine  mission  re- 

sembles the  Dominican  Republic 
mission  in  many  ways,  although  there 
are  marked  differences.  Catholicism 
is  of  the  Spanish  type  with  its  strength 
and  weaknesses.”  One  of  these  weak- 
nesses is  the  shortage  of  priests.  In 
Scarboro’s  parish  of  Cabalian,  where 
Fr.  Frank  Moyl^n  is  pastor,  there 
are  about  18,000  Catholics.  More 
priests  are  needed. 

But  this  shortage  of  priests  is  even 
more  acute  in  the  Dominican  Repu- 
blic in  the  West  Indies.  There  Fr. 
Lawrence  Hart,  SFM  pastor  in  Bani, 
[claims  57,000  Catholics  in  his  parish. 
Of  this  number  he  says,  “14,000  live 
in  the  town.  We  also  have  35  mission 
chapels  and  14  other  missions  where 
we  say  Mass  in  schools  or  in  the 


open  air.”  Fr.  Hart  has  two  assistants. 
Monte  Plata,  another  Dominican  Re- 
public parish,  includes  30,000  Ca- 
tholics and  is  served  by  two  Scarboro 
priests.  In  all,  the  Society  has  13 
parishes  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
served  by  26  priests. 

There  is  some  tension  between 
the  Church  and  State  in  the  Domi- 
nican Republic  at  present.  But  in 
spite  of  the  atmosphere  of  suspense 
in  which  they  work,  our  priests  are 
still  able  to  carry  on  their  parish 
work  almost  normally. 

Besides  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Scarboro  also  has  two  other  missions 
in  the  Caribbean  area:  British  Guiana 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  St.  Vincent  Island, 
one  of  the  Windward  Islands  north 
of  South  America.  In  British  Guiana 
there  are  ten  Society  priests  working 
in  four  parishes.  The  country’s  popu- 
lation is  a mixture  of  six  predominant 
races : East  Indian,  Amer-indians 

Portuguese,  Europeans,  Chinese  and 
Africans.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
language  spoken  is  English. 


TW  SAINT 
VINCENT 


7irst  Scarboro  priests 
sent  in  1949.  Now 
10  Society  priests  in 
0 parishes.  Main 
troblem:  paganism  — 
rnly  0.5%  of  popula- 
ion  is  Catholic. 


One  of  the  Windward 
Islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Six  Scar- 
boro Fathers  in  four 
parishes.  Main  prob- 
lem : Protestantism 

and  poverty. 


On  northern  coast  of 
S.  America.  Ten  Scar- 
boro Fathers  in  four 
parishes.  Mixed  po- 
pulation. Main  prob- 
lem: Islamism  and 

indifference  to  the 
Church. 
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Parishes  in  British  Guiana  cannot 
compare  in  size  to  those  of  Latin 
America,  but  in  the  largest  of  Scar- 
boro’s  parishes  — Georgetown  — 
about  2,200  people  attend  Mass  each 
Sunday.  Most  of  the  non-Catholic 
people  are  Hindus  who  are  usually 
indifferent  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  St.  Vincent  Island,  six  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  care  for  four  parishes. 
Most  of  the  people  on  St.  Vincent 
are  of  African  descent  and  the  lang- 
uage spoken  is  English.  The  priests 
are  very  hopeful  of  the  Church’s 
prospects  on  the  island,  but  little 
more  than  a start  has  yet  been  made. 

In  the  Bahama  Islands,  southeast 
of  Florida  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Scarboro  has  seven  priests  caring 
for  12  missions  on  four  islands.  Since 
the  Bahamas  are  only  about  20% 
Catholic,  there  are  seldom  more  than 
150-200  Catholics  in  any  of  these 
missions.  Some  have  as  few  as  30 
or  40.  As  in  most  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  the  Church’s  opposition  in 
the  Bahamas  comes  not  from  pa- 
ganism or  from  neglected  Catho- 
licism, but  from  Protestantism,  Je- 
hova’s  Witnesses  and  various  other 
sects,  many  of  which  were  established 
on  the  islands  long  before  the  Catho- 
lic Church  was  introduced  there. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased missionary  efforts  in  Latin 
America,  Fr.  Francis  O’Grady,  SFM, 
a veteran  missionary  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  was  appointed  last 
year  to  serve  in  Ottawa  as  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Episcopal  Commission  on  Latin 
America. 


Also  last  year,  the  Society  was 
asked  to  accept  another  Latin  Ame- 
rican mission,  either  in  Itacoatiara  I 
in  the  Amazon  section  of  Brazil,  or  1 
in  the  Prelacy  of  Huamachuco  in 
Peru.  The  Superior  General  and  one 
of  his  councillors  immediately  went 
to  these  missions  to  study  the  situa- 
before  making  any  decision  on 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Society  would  accept 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 
There  are  about  50,000  Indian  and 
Portuguese  people  there,  almost  en- 
tirely Catholic,  but  with  only  two 
priests.  Five  Scarboro  Fathers  will 
take  over  the  prelacy  after  one  year 
of  language  study. 

As  in  any  foreign  missions  society, 
some  priests  must  be  kept  at  home. 
The  Superior  General  and  his  coun- 
cillors live  and  work  in  Canada,  as 
do  priests  assigned  either  to  the  pro- 
motion department  or  the  seminary 
and  novitiate  staffs.  The  Society  also 
operates  two  missions  in  Canada,  in 
the  Chinese  sections  of  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Society’s  seminary  enrollment 
is  presently  most  encouraging.  There 
are  25  novices  in  Nazareth  House, 

St.  Marys,  Ont.,  and  63  seminarians 
in  St.  Francis  Xavier  seminary,  Scar- 
boro. Of  the  63  seminarians,  12  are 
priests  who  were  ordained  last  sum- 
mer. They  are  completing  their  final 
year  of  study  before  leaving  for 
the  missions  after  graduation  this 
June.  These  12  priests  make  up  the 
largest  ordination  class  in  the  So- 
ciety’s history.  ■ 
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GO  AND  TEACH 


It  was  two  years  ago  this  month  that  Father  Desmond  Stringer  died.  He 
was  the  editor  of  this  magazine  at  the  time,  and  I’m  sure  that  many  of  you 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  writing.  In  one  of  the  last  conversations  I 
had  with  Father  Stringer,  he  congratulated  me  on  an  article  I had  written  for 
Scarboro  Missions  entitled  “Roll  Out  The  Barrel  !”,  and  he  encouraged  me 
to  do  more  writing.  I had  promised  him  an  article  concerning  our  visits  to 
schools. 

Since  last  January,  I have  been  visiting  Toronto  schools  with  three 
other  Scarboro  Fathers.  It  has  been  quite  an  experience  ! The  reception 
from  all  teachers  has  been  encouraging,  and  I’m  convinced  that  their 
teaching  vocation  is  a very  special  one  which  necessitates  great  graces. 
Certainly,  the  virtue  of  patience  must  be  well  developed.  And,  with  patience, 
the  other  virtues  are  also  cultivated  and  increased. 

It’s  interesting  to  see  the  reaction  of  young  students  to  the  question 
of  what  they  would  like  to  be  when  they  finish  school.  In  and  around  grade 
5,  nearly  every  boy  wants  to  be  a priest;  and  every  girl  a Sister.  In  the 
higher  grades,  the  answers  are  really  varied.  The  professions  of  medicine, 
law,  and  teaching  rate  about  seventy  percent. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  modern 
youth  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  As  one  principal  said  : “Father, 
we  believe  that  everyone  has  a vocation  to  help  the  missions.  While  less 
than  one  percent  will  be  called  to  dedicate  their  lives  as  missionary  priests 
or  religious,  over  99%  must  give  some  visible  support  to  this  work.” 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  look  into  the  future  and  see  what 
will  become  of  these  youngsters  who  now  wish  to  become  priests  and  Sisters. 
We  know  that  “many  will  be  called;  but  few  chosen”.  I’m  sure  that  Father 
Stringer  must  be  praying  for  vocations  of  men  who  will  obey  the  command: 
“Go  and  teach.”  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE  
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LET  THE  BUYER 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  there 
are  place  names  for  every  brook 
and  even  for  certain  bends  in  the 
road.  These  names  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  sometimes  recall 
some  humourous  incident  which  has 
gradually  become  part  of  the  island’s 
folklore.  There  is,  among  these  peo- 
ple, an  inordinate  fondness  for  na- 
ming every  place,  no  matter  how  insi- 
gnificant or  sparsely  populated  it 
may  be.  The  story  you  are  about  to 
read  is  that  of  a famous  tobacco  sale, 
already  a legend  in  this  Caribbean 
island  nation,  and  moreover,  a story 
based  on  this  very  fondness  for  place- 
names. 

Once  upon  a time,  there  was  a bee- 
keeper who  lived  in  the  hills,  in  one 
of  the  more  remote  country  districts 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Pedro 
Antonio  Ramirez  was  his  name,  and 
he  had  become  quite  proficient  in  the 
art  of  producing  beeswax.  You  might 
think  that  honey  is  the  main  product 
of  bees,  but  not  here.  Beeswax  is 
even  more  prized  because  of  its 
resale  value  in  foreign  markets.  As 
the  story  begins,  Pedro  is  on  his  way 
to  the  distant  town  of  Moca,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  with  a gunny 
sack  full  of  wax,  which  he  hopes  to 
sell  for  a good  price. 
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When  it  comes  to  trading,  it  seems 
that  the  merchants  and  the  farmers 
of  these  islands,  just  like  their  counter- 
parts in  other  countries,  don’t  trust 
each  other  too  much.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  on  their  first  encounter, 
and  stems  back  to  the  days  when 
agricultural  products  were  not  graded 
as  carefully  as  they  are  today.  Pedro 
met  with  a variety  of  hostile  glances 
as  he  tried  to  find  a buyer  for  his 
wax  and  the  only  offers  made  were 
so  low  that  he  felt  as  if  his  whole 
trip  was  in  vain.  No  one  knew  him, 
and  therefore  no  one  trusted  him. 

It  was  high  noon,  and  the  tropical 
sun  was  forcing  everyone  to  seek 
shelter  and  shade.  Pedro  stopped  in 
front  of  a large  general  store,  and 
spelled  out  th  e letters  “JOSE 
BATTLE  C.  por  A.”  painted  on  a 
big  sign  over  the  main  entrance.  He 
felt  drawn  towards  the  cool  interior, 
so  he  tied  up  his  mule  to  an  iron  ring 
embedded  in  a rock  nearby,  and  slid 
inside  as  quietly  as  posisble. 

The  owner  of  the  store,  with  his 
back  to  the  counter,  was  busy  count- 
ing pennies  and  nickels,  seated  at  a 
small  desk.  Meanwhile,  several  helpers 
or  clerks  rushed  about  taking  care 
of  the  many  petty  sales  that  a general 


store  makes  in  a morning’s  business. 
Pedro  finally  caught  the  owner’s  eye, 
and  there  was  a split  second  during 
which  each  man  sized  the  other  up. 
Jose  Batlle  raised  a sympathetic  eye- 
brow, and  said: 

“Yes,  sir?  How  can  I be  of  service 
to  you?” 

This  was  better  than  Pedro  had 
hoped  for.  In  a low  voice,  Pedro 
asked: 

“How  much  do  you  pay  for  bees- 
wax, by  the  pound?” 

“We  usually  pay  70c  a kilo,  for 
unbleached  wax”  replied  the  store 
owner,  “provided  it’s  free  from  gravel, 
and  other  impurities.”  Pedro  looked 
somewhat  befuddled  at  the  mention 
of  the  word  kilo,  so  Jose  explained 
that  the  kilo  was  the  French  metric 
pound. 

“So,  you  see  my  friend,  I am 
offering  you  32c  for  an  American 
pound  of  your  wax”  said  Jose,  with 
a kindly  smile. 

“Mister”  said  Pedro,  “you’ve  just 
bought  yourself  a gunny  sack  full.” 

Jose  hesitated  momentarily,  and 
then  agreed  to  the  purchase  as  he 
smoothly  explained  that  he  would 
have  to  probe  the  wax  first,  with  a 
long  steel  needle.  “This  is  standard 
practice”  he  went  on,  “to  make  sure, 
as  I have  already  told  you,  that  there 
is  no  gravel,  pebbles,  or  other  impu- 
rities concealed  in  the  bulk  wax.” 

Pedro  began  to  seethe  inwardly 
with  resentment  at  the  thought  of 
being  publicly  insulted  and  treated  as 
if  he  were  a common  cheat.  His  wax, 
however,  had  to  be  probed,  and 


Pedro  managed  to  swallow  his  anger, 
because  he  was  so  anxious  to  make 
a sale. 

All  the  way  home,  Pedro  felt  like 
a victorious  warrior,  riding  his  mule 
with  supreme  confidence.  He  had 
sold  his  wax  at  a good  price,  and 
had  made  friends  with  a man  who 
was  willing  to  buy  his  wax  regularly, 
God  willing  and  the  Virgin.  In  the 
back  of  his  mind,  despite  his  outer 
joy,  there  lurked  as  yet  the  sting 
of  the  insult  shown  to  him  that  after- 
noon by  Jose  Batlle.  Even  though 
Pedro  was  not,  by  nature  a spiteful 
person,  he  felt  a great  sense  of  shame, 
and  his  native  pride  demanded  re- 
venge. Prudence  told  him  to  bide 
his  time,  and  at  some  later  date  to 
redeem  his  honour  on  the  field  of 
barter  where  the  motto  is  “LET  THE 
BUYER  BEWARE”. 

On  his  next  trip  to  Moca  he  once 
more  sold  his  wax  to  the  buyer  but 
still  had  to  suffer  the  indignity  of 
seeing  his  merchandise  pierced  in 
front  of  a group  of  loungers,  all  of 
whom  were  ready  to  scoff  if  the  least 
bit  of  dirt  should  be  discovered. 
Between  Jose  and  Pedro  an  unwritten 
code  was  gradually  established.  Pedro 
knew  that  he  could  never  try  to  cheat 
even  if  he  so  desired,  AS  FAR  AS 
WAX  WAS  CONCERNED.  But, 
since  Mr.  Jose  Batlle  treated  every- 
one like  a thief  until  he  could  be 
reasonably  trusted,  Pedro  decided  to 
set  a trap  for  the  impudent  store 
owner  and  beat  him  at  his  own  game. 

Among  his  neighbours,  in  the 
country  district  where  Pedro  lived, 
another  source  of  revenue  was  the 
production  of  andullo  or  native  tobac- 
co. The  method  of  preparation  for 
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"Pedro  decided  to  set  a trap  for  the  impudent  store  owner." 


curing  was  quite  simple.  The  tobacco 
leaves  were  bound  with  ropes,  under 
great  pressure,  into  rolls  about  six 
feet  long  and  about  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm.  After  a period  of  six 
months  to  a year  the  tobacco  reached 
its  peak  of  aroma  and  was  then  sold 
wholesale  to  different  store-keepers 
who,  in  turn,  sold  it  piecemeal,  by 
weight,  to  individual  customers.  A 
makeshift  cutter,  resembling  a minia- 
ture guillotine,  was  standard  equip- 
ment in  all  stores  and  tobacco  was 
sliced  off,  in  the  form  of  cartwheels, 
to  all  comers.  The  men  who  prepared 
the  andullo  sometimes,  out  of  self 
defense  for  the  low  prices  offered 
them,  would  “salt”  the  tobacco  with 
sticks,  and  even  stones,  thus  increas- 
ing the  weight  and,  therefore,  the 
price. 

On  his  next  journey  to  Moca  Pedro 
was  asked,  with  a wink,  by  one  of 
the  tobacco  growers,  if  he  would 
unload  some  “salted”  andullo  on 
the  unsuspecting  merchants.  At  first 
he  was  unwilling  but,  seeing  that  it 
was  an  opportunity  for  revenge  he 
agreed.  The  rolls  of  andullo  were 
tied  to  the  saddle,  after  filling  his 
ample  saddle  bags  with  chunks  of 
beeswax,  and  Pedro,  astride  his  trusty 
mule,  rode  into  town  ready  for  busi- 
ness. 

Pedro  tried  to  be  as  casual  as 
possible  on  dismounting  in  front  of 
Jose  Bathe’s  General  Store.  He  did 
not  want  to  betray  to  the  usual  crowd 
of  onlookers,  the  excitement  he  felt 
now  that  his  big  moment  had  arrived. 
The  sharp-eyed  store  owner  spotted 


the  rolls  of  andullo  immediately,  and 
being  a trader  by  profession  became 
interested  in  making  a good  bargain, 
hefting  them  for  weight  he  saw  that 
After  smelling  the  heavy  rolls  and 
it  was  of  the  highest  quality  and  at 
the  peak  of  its  aroma  and  taste. 

“Are  you  interested  in  selling  this 
andullo,  Pedro?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  much  about 
it”,  said  Pedro,  “It’s  not  mine.” 

“Oh,  we  understand  each  other, 
don’t  we,  Pedro?”  said  Jose,  with  a 
crafty  wink  of  his  eye. 

“Yes,  I suppose  so,  but ” 

“Stop  worrying,  then,  and  let’s 
talk  business.  By  the  way,  where  was 
this  tobacco  grown?” 

The  question  was  important  to  a 
tobacco  buyer  because  the  place  of 
origin  of  the  andullo  was  an  indi- 
cation of  its  quality,  its  taste,  and 
its  aroma.  Pedro  had  been  waiting 
for  this  very  question  and  now  he 
nonchalantly  replied.  — 

“This  is  top  quality,  Stoney  Centre 
tobacco,  Mr.  Batlle.” 

Jose,  who  considered  himself  to 
be  a lot  smarter  than  poor  Pedro, 
didn’t  say  anything  since  he  was 
loathe  to  appear  ignorant  in  the 
presence  of  this  humble  farmer. 
However,  as  soon  as  Pedro’s  back 
was  turned  he  asked  the  loungers  if 
they  knew  where  Stoney  Centre  was 
located. 

“Stoney  Centre?  . . . Let’s  see  . . . 
seems  I’ve  heard  of  a place  like  that 
up  in  the  hills  somewhere”  was 
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the  vague  reply  he  received.  The 
store  owner  knew  his  tobacco  and 
was  sure  that  this  was  a chance  to 
buy  some  good  andullo  at  a hand- 
some profit  because  of  Pedro’s  stu- 
pidity. He  decided  to  act  fast  and, 
calling  him  over,  he  offered  him  a 
flat  price  for  the  whole  load.  Pedro 
acted  a bit  reluctant  but  yielded  to 
Jose’s  smile  and  closed  the  deal.  It 
didn’t  take  him  long  to  finish  his 
business  and  leave  the  town  for 
home,  his  pockets  jingling  with 
money. 

Meanwhile,  the  curious  onlookers 
who  had  witnessed  the  transaction 
were  anxious  to  try  out  this  new  and 
fragrant  tobacco,  so  they  began 
banging  on  the  counter  and  de- 
manding cartwheels  of  the  new  an- 
dullo. Jose  tried  to  sell  them  his  older 
stock  but  they  insisted  on  the  fresh 
rolls  just  purchased.  The  first  few 
cartwheels  which  Jose  chopped  off 
were  without  any  harmful  additives, 
but  the  knife  soon  stuck  as  it  ran 
into  a small  stone.  Jose  blinked  in 
astonishment  and  called  for  the  needle 
probe,  trying  to  allay  his  worst  sus- 
picions. It  was  of  no  use.  The  whole 
roll  and  all  the  other  rolls  were 
liberally  salted  with  stones  and  peb- 
bles. Jose  was  on  the  point  of  tears. 
He  began  to  pound  the  counter, 
calling  down  Divine  vengeance  on 
Pedro  and  every  one  of  his  ancestors 
for  this  foul  trick  of  deceit.  The 
onlookers,  who  had  no  particular 
reason  to  side  with  Jose,  began  to 
laugh  and  slap  each  other  on  the 
back  with  great  glee.  The  one  with 
the  loudest  voice  shouted  for  silence 
and  said: 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  24 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Three  chapels  — Fr.  Gerald  Donovan 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  needs  dona- 
tions to  repair  chapels  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  and  the  Holy  Cross,  and  to 
build  a new  one  to  Our  Lady.  Could 
you  help  him? 

A chapel,  which  will  cost  from  $500  to 
$800  is  needed  by  Father  Lawrence 
McAuliffe  for  his  mission  in  Yamasa. 
Dominican  Republic.  Will  you  make  a 
sacrifice  and  help  him  obtain  it? 

Oratories  — (private  chapels  with  altars 
and  equipment)  where  Scarboro  priests 
can  say  Mass  are  needed  for  the  So- 
ciety’s motherhouse  in  Scarboro.  Cost 
of  each  $600.00. 

A chapel  is  also  needed  by  Father  Ed- 
ward Moriaty  for  his  newly  organized 
mission  on  St.  Vincent,  W.I.  $2,000 
would  go  a long  way  towards  providing 
it  and  might  even  complete  the  job. 

Catholic  books  and  literature  are  needed 
by  Father  Wililam  Matte,  SFM,  P.O. 
Box  67,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  Please 
mail  direct,  in  small  packages  with 
open  ends. 

Send  your  donation  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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IN  THE  PHILIPPINES,  COCKFIGHTING  IS  A NATIONAL  SPORT.  ALMOST 
EVERY  MAN  HAS  A FIGHTER. 
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COCKFIGHT 


RODERICK  MACNEIL,  SFM 

Yesterday  I saw  a man  take  a 
young  rooster,  hold  him  under- 
water by  the  legs,  rub  him  down,  and 
pull  out  a few  feathers.  I thought  he 
was  getting  a chicken  dinner  ready, 
till  I noticed  that  the  fowl  managed 
to  keep  his  head  out  of  the  water,  no 
matter  how  he  was  turned  or  rubbed. 
It  was  a fighting  cock  getting  his 
daily  dip  in  the  river. 

When  I first  came  to  this  country 
I was  impressed  by  the  multitude  of 
red-headed  alarm  clocks.  They  were 
crowing  in  every  direction,  from 
every  yard  and  every  patch  of  grass. 
And  well  they  might,  for  cockfighting 
is  the  national  sport. 

I remarked  the  fact  that  every 
man  seemed  to  have  a fighter,  and 
to  spend  a great  part  of  each  day 
patting  it  into  shape.  A friend  of 
mine  got  a little  vehement  at  the 
sport  as  a great  waste  of  time,  and 
once  exclaimed  angrily,  “Yes,  Father. 
They  are  caring  for  their  cocks  more 
than  they  are  caring  for  their  wives.” 
I did  not  express  sympathy  for  the 
wife  or  the  cock,  but  thanked  my 
stars  I was  not  given  such  a daily 
ducking. 


One  can  see  the  roosters  being 
paired  off  almost  anywhere,  for  prac- 
tise. Everyone  hefts  the  birds,  pats 
them,  gives  opinions.  Then  the  men 
squat  around  in  the  shade,  while  the 
owners  hold  the  roosters  by  the  tail 
and  toss  them  towards  each  other. 
It  takes  no  time  till  the  roosters  see 
each  other,  and  often  they  would 
have  at  it  immediately  were  they  not 
gripped  firmly  by  their  tails.  While 
this  process  is  going  on,  the  owners 
administer  a few  whacks  or  pats  on 
the  sides  to  the  roosters.  When  the 
neck  feathers  of  both  are  completely 
on  end,  and  the  roosters  are  eye  to 
eye  like  vengeful  cockatrices,  both 
owners  flip  their  birds  into  the  air, 
letting  go  the  tails. 

The  birds  light  and  turn  to  each 
other.  The  spurs  are  used  more  than 
the  beaks,  but  feathers  are  pulled  in 
goodly  numbers.  The  fighting  consists 
of  much  dancing.  I think  the  rooster 
gains  a good  position  by  hopping  over 
the  back  of  his  opponent,  and  attack- 
ing from  the  rear.  However,  while 
the  gay  lad  flies  through  the  air,  many 
an  opportunist  has  seized  the  occa- 
sion to  attack  his  stomach  from  his 
position  underneath.  Before  much 
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damage  is  done,  the  owners  will  grab 
their  birds,  both  crowing  heartily, 
each  owner  convinced  that  his  bird 
put  on  the  best  show  during  this 
friendly  little  sparring  match. 

The  real  fighting  goes  in  a cockpit. 
This  is  an  indoor  affair,  and  the 
cocks  have  slender  knives,  nearly 
three  inches  long,  tied  to  their  feet. 
As  I attended  a meeting  concerning 
the  construction  of  a new  church, 
which  was  held  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  a cockpit,  I had  at  last  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  a fight  to  the  finish. 

The  owners  get  into  the  enclosure 
with  their  birds.  An  announcer  publi- 
cizes the  details  of  the  owners  and 
their  cocks.  Betting  starts  and  pesos 
appear  where  none  were  suspected. 
The  match  is  talked  up,  more  money 
bet . . . referees  seem  to  be  about  five 
in  number  in  the  tiny  enclosure.  The 
audience  makes  more  noise,  kids 
climb  into  the  rafters,  tension  mounts 
and  the  scabbards  are  taken  off  the 
cocks’  knives. 

Then  there  follows  a glove  touch- 
ing ceremony.  Both  birds  are  pushed 
toward  each  other  a few  times,  being 
held  by  the  tail  to  prevent  tangling. 
They  are  picked  up,  held  carefully  by 
the  neck  and  placed  face  to  face  to 
glare  at  each  other.  Then  one  is 
permitted  to  peck  the  other  on  the 
wattle.  Finally  they  are  flipped  free 
and  the  fight  is  on. 

Stalking,  stabbing,  stepping,  gla- 
ring, guaging,  jumping  and  flapping, 
the  birds  show  much  energy  at  first. 
But  this  does  not  last  more  than 
a minute  or  two  and  they  settle  down 
to  stalking,  glaring  and  only  intermit- 


tently attempt  a raking  with  their 
knives.  A few  neck  feathers  are  pul- 
led out,  a few  wounds  inflicted.  Fea- 
thers get  muddy  and  bloody  and  the 
fight  has  changed  from  a fast  jig  to 
a slow  waltz.  The  noise  is  tremendous 
and  everyone  crowds  closer.  Finally 
the  spectators  can  hold  back  no 
more  and  over  the  fence  they  go  into 
the  enclosure,  leaving  only  the  barest 
minimum  of  floor  for  the  cocks. 

The  rest  of  the  fight  consists  of 
various  views  of  the  backs  of  over- 
alls, as  no  one  outside  the  fence  can 
see  the  birds,  due  to  the  pressure  of 
people  in  the  enclosure.  I suppose 
it  ends  with  one  rooster  dying  and 
the  other  one,  maybe,  jumps  onto 
his  chest,  pulls  out  a few  feathers 
and  gives  a tired  but  triumphant 
‘thuk-thuk-gaow’  ( cock-a-doodle-loo ) . 
I understand  that  the  survivor  is  not 
always  the  winner.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  a rooster  will  be  fatally 
wounded  but  will  still  dive  after  his 
opponent.  Should  his  opponent  turn 
and  run  the  wounded  lad,  dropping 
dead,  is  the  winner  still  as  the  other 
turned  coward  even  though  alive  and 
healthy. 

I am  not  a cockfighting  fan.  But 
I do  not  say  that  all  fighting  cocks 
should  go  into  the  stewpot.  Heaven 
forbid!  One  would  need  teeth  as 
sharp  and  hard  as  their  fighting 
knives  to  masticate  those  toughened 
birds.  Neither  do  I shed  a tear  at  the 
carnage  and  the  sight  of  the  fallen 
hero.  If  you  heard  several  hundred  of 
them  sound  off  at  once  every  night, 
all  through  the  night,  you  would  not 
weep  either,  to  hear  of  his  death.  ■ 
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The  peace  of  Easter  Sunday  is  rooted  in  the  sufferings  of 
Good  Friday.  Who  then  can  imagine  the  peace  of  Mary’s  soul 
on  the  first  Easter  morn  ? She  is  the  Queen  of  Peace,  her 
promise  a promise  of  peace. 

At  Fatima,  Mary  offered  her  peace  to  the  world  — and 
to  you.  You  should  never  forget  it.  And  Scarboro’s  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  is  the  perfect  reminder. 


Buy  one  for  your  home,  or  for  your  friends.  We  will 
pack  and  ship  statues  for  delivery  in  Canada,  enclosing  with 
each  an  appropriate  card  expressing  your  best  wishes.  Scarboro’s 
14”  statue  is  $6.00  plus  express  charges. 


Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 

Dear  Fathers:  Please  send  Lady  of  Fatima  Statue  (s)  TO:  Please  PRINT 

name  and  address. 

Name  .... 

Address  1 

City  Zone  Province  

FROM:  Please  PRINT  name  and  address. 

Name  __ 

Address  

City  Zone  Province  

(List  additional  orders  on  separate  sheet) 

□ Payment  enclosed*  □ Please  bill  me. 

* If  payment  is  enclosed  we'll  pay  express  charges  to  points  in  Canada 
served  by  rail  express. 
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A view  of  Mt.  Fuji's  crater,  12,365  feet  above  sea  level. 


A TRIP  TO  THE  TOP 


MAURICE  COADY,  SFM 

Early  one  morning  in  Tokyo,  a 
car  was  parked  in  the  center  of 
a street.  Two  men  were  standing  on 
the  roof  of  the  car  staring  to  the 
south,  completely  ignoring  the  con- 
fusion they  had  introduced  into  the 
morning  traffic.  They  were  admiring 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  Mt.  Fuji, 
70  miles  away,  but  plainly  visible  on 
such  a clear  day. 

Mt.  Fuji  has  for  centuries  held 
a unique  position  in  the  life  of  the 
Japanese.  For  many  Shintoists  it  is 
a god;  for  artists  it  is  an  inspiration; 
for  tourists  it  is  a “must”;  and  for 
aspiring  mountain  climbers  it  is  a 
challenge.  In  mid-July  of  1954,  Fr. 


Bill  Schultz  and  I decided  to  join 
the  ranks  of  aspiring  mountain  clim- 
bers by  hiking  to  the  top  of  Fugi. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we 
mingled  with  several  thousand  people 
who  were  either  beginning  their  climb 
or  were  complimenting  each  other 
on  having  successfully  completed  it. 
The  crowd  was  made  up  of  young 
adults,  teenagers,  children  and  old 
men  and  women  who  were  for  the 
most  part  Shinto  pilgrims.  There  are 
no  schedules  governing  the  hours  of 
climbing,  but  since  the  object  is  to 
arrive  at  the  top  in  time  to  witness 
the  sunrise,  most  people  begin  their 
climb  either  in  the  evening  to  climb 
all  night,  or  at  noon  to  arrive  the 
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The  object  is  to  arrive  in  time  to  witness  the  sunrise. 


following  morning  after  a break 
during  the  night.  We  started  at  noon. 

It  was  raining  when  we  began,  so 
we  wore  raincoats  which  were  quite 
uncomfortable  in  the  90  degree  tem- 
perature. We  also  carried  knapsacks 
filled  with  extra  clothing,  some  food, 
and  a Mass  kit.  We  purchased  straw 
hats  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
sun  which  we  hoped  might  break 
through  and  we  bought  staffs  about 
five  feet  long  to  help  us  climb. 

Between  the  bottom  and  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  there  are  ten  “sta- 
tions.” Each  station  offers  refresh- 
ments, and  a few  also  provide  slee- 
ping accommodations.  Our  climb  was 
tiring  and  uneventful  until  8:00  p.m. 
at  which  time  we  arrived  at  the  eighth 
station.  We  decided  to  stop  there  for 
a sleep.  The  thought  of  sleep  was 
inviting,  but  the  circumstances  made 
it  almost  impossible.  The  sleeping 
accommodations  consisted  of  a small 
room  with  four  shelves,  two  on  each 
of  two  walls.  About  six  or  seven 
people  were  assigned  to  a shelf  and 
were  expected  to  share  a common 
blanket.  All  night,  climbers  were 
either  arriving  or  departing,  the  room 
was  dusty  and  breathing  at  that  alti- 
tude was  difficult.  At  3:00  a.m.  we 
quit  trying  to  sleep  and  resumed  our 
climb. 

As  we  left  the  cabin,  we  could 
see  a seemingly  endless  line  of  lights 
winding  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  They  were  climbers  light- 
ing their  way  with  Japanese  lanterns. 
It  was  an  impressive  sight,  made 


even  more  impressive  by  their  chant, 
Chojo,  Chojo  (The  Top,  The  Top). 

We  continued  our  climb,  which 
became  increasingly  more  difficult. 
The  thin  air  made  our  legs  feel  heavy 
and  hard  to  lift.  Breathing  was  dif- 
ficult and  at  times  we  had  to  walk 
through  lava  ash  almost  knee  deep. 
Many  people  had  to  turn  back,  but 
we  were  able  to  go  all  the  way.  And 
our  timing  was  perfect.  At  about 
5:00  a.m.  as  we  approached  within 
100  feet  of  the  top,  the  sun  dawned. 
There  were  then  about  2000  people 
around  the  peak  of  the  mountain; 
they  all  turned  towards  the  sun  and 
in  a silence  interrupted  only  by  sighs, 
they  watched  the  bright  red  rays 
break  through  the  few  remaining 
rain  clouds.  It  was  a beautiful  sight. 

No  one  moved  for  at  least  half 
and  hour,  then  many  began  to  pre- 
pare their  breakfasts.  There  were 


Fr.  Coady  (L)  and  Fr.  Schultz  (R)  dis- 
play the  flag  which  indicates  they  have 
successfully  conquered  Mt.  Fuji. 
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On  the  way  down,  we  passed  men  carry- 
ing supplies  up  to  the  refreshment  shops. 


about  25  or  30  small  shops  on  the 
mountain,  and  at  least  one  of  them 
contained  a room  large  enough  for 
us  to  celebrate  Mass.  The  shop  was 
owned  by  a photographer  and  he 
graciously  offered  us  the  use  of  the 
room. 

After  Mass,  we  had  breakfast  and 
then  went  to  view  the  crater  at  the 
top  of  the  peak,  12,365  feet  above 
sea  level.  Fuji  is  an  extinct  volcano 
and  its  crater  seemed  to  me  to  be 
about  300  yards  in  diameter.  Looking 
into  it,  one  could  easily  see  the  vege- 
tation growing  at  the  bottom.  There 
was  also  a little  snow  in  areas  the 
sun  could  not  reach. 

Having  seen  the  sunrise  and  the 
crater,  there  was  only  one  thing  left 
to  do  — climb  back  down.  The  trip 
down  took  only  about  four  hours, 
but  it  was  tiring.  The  steep  slope 
forced  us  to  run  most  of  the  way, 
sometimes  at  full  speed.  When  we 
arrived  safely  at  the  bottom,  I could 
only  think  of  a Japanese  proverb 
which  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  Mt. 
Fuji:  “He  who  has  not  climbed  Mt. 
Fuji  once  is  a fool,  but  he  who  has 
climbed  Mt.  Fuji  twice  is  twice  a 
fool.”  ■ 


LET  THE  BUYER  BEWARE  — CONT. 

“Just  a moment  everyone.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  farmer  who  sold  this 
andullo  claimed  that  it  was  STONEY 
CENTRE  brand.  Am  I right?” 

The  others  agreed  with  him,  despite 
their  tears  of  laughter,  and  there  was 
another  fit  of  back  slapping  as  the 
crowd  began  to  realize  how  cleverly 
Pedro  had  hoodwinked  the  veteran 
trader,  Jose  Batlle.  The  hapless  mer- 
chant tried  to  arouse  the  sympathy 
of  his  listeners,  assuring  them  that  he 
had  been  victimized  by  a rogue. 

“That’s  not  so”  said  the  loud  voiced 
one,  “if  you  had  kept  your  ears  open, 
you  would  have  heard  the  man  say 
STONEY  CENTRE  tobacco.” 

“If  you  hadn’t  been  so  anxious 
to  make  a good  profit”  said  another, 
“you  would  have  tested  the  andullo 
before  buying  it.” 

Soon,  the  whole  town  of  Moca  was 
enjoying  the  story  of  the  way  Jose 
Batlle  had  been  taken  in  by  a back- 
woods  tobacco  grower,  and  the 
humour  of  the  situation  made  it 
obvious  that  Pedro  had  been  the 
winner  in  a sharp  battle  of  wits. 

Nowadays,  whenever  men  gather 
to  swap,  sell,  or  deal  in  tobacco  in 
this  Caribbean  island  the  first  ques- 
tion they  ask  of  the  seller,  is: 

“Is  this  STONEY  CENTRE  an- 
dullo?” 

Young  and  old  alike,  all  laugh 
heatily  as  they  recall  the  lesson 
which  every  horse  trader  and  used 
car  buyer  should  know:  “LET  THE 
BUYER  BEWARE.”  ■ 
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THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


An  Island  Shrine  for  Mary 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

^\\/hat’s  got  into  Fr-  Cam?” 

V V “He  must  be  losing  his  mar- 
bles.” “Maybe  he  is  prematurely 
senile.”  These  were  the  remarks 
being  discretely  exchanged  by  many 
of  our  priests  between  1955  and 
1957.  “Fr.  Cam”  is  Fr.  Cameron 
MacDonald,  SFM,  and  while  it  is 
perhaps  going  too  far  to  say  that  his 
sanity  was  being  questioned,  cer- 
tainly his  behavior  was  causing  com- 
ment. 

In  1955,  he  was  the  bursar  at  our 
novitiate  in  St.  Mary’s,  Ont.  and  he 
had  received  permission  from  his 
superiors  to  build  a shrine  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  on  the  novitiate 
grounds.  Everyone  thought  it  was  a 
fine  idea.  But  everyone  pictured  the 
shrine  as  a quaint  little  grotto  piously 
tucked  away  in  a cluster  of  beautiful 
trees.  During  the  next  two  years, 
this  image  of  a rustic  wayside  shrine 
was  gradually  shattered. 

First  there  were  the  truckloads  of 
stone  hauled  from  old  barn  foun- 
dations and  from  local  farmers’  fields. 
Then  there  were  the  imported  trees 
— 59  of  them;  and  the  life-size  sta- 
tues — a crucifixion  group  and  a 
group  representing  the  apparition  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Fatima.  A 
'ountain  was  installed,  complete  with 
gold  fish  and  a spouting  fountain; 
colored  floodlights  and  devotional 


music  added  to  the  effect,  and  in  the 
center  of  it  all  was  the  shrine  — 
solid  stone,  equipped  with  stained 
glass  windows,  an  altar  and  a pictoral 
representation  of  the  Society  and  its 
work.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  much 
more  than  most  of  us  had  imagined. 

The  building,  statuary  and  trees 
are  arranged  to  form  a huge  rosary. 
The  life-size  crucifixion  group  forms 
the  crucifix  of  the  rosary.  Each  “Our 
Father”  is  represented  by  a Blue 
spruce,  each  “Hail  Mary”  by  a 
Green  spruce.  The  rosary  medallion 
is,  in  this  case,  the  shrine  building. 
The  five  decades  of  the  rosary  are 
arranged  in  a circle  around  a 15- 
foot-high  mound  on  which  the  shrine 
and  the  crucifixion  scene  are  situated. 
This  mound  looks  much  like  an 
island,  and  thus  the  shrine  is  called 
the  Marian  Island  Rosary  Shrine. 

Most  of  the  labor  was  done  by  the 
students  at  the  novitiate.  The  stone- 
masonry  was  done  by  two  local  stone- 
masons, and  the  expense  was  borne 
by  personal  friends  of  Fr.  Cam  and 
the  Society.  The  shrine  was  blessed 
on  May  25,  1957  and  it  has  since 
become  an  attraction  for  pilgrims 
from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
And  needless  to  say,  the  remarks 
about  Fr.  Cam’s  premature  senility 
have  stopped.  ■ 
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Father  Francis  Moylan  con- 
tinues his  description  of  his 
mission  in  Cabalian,  Philip- 
pines. 


INTERVIEW 


Q.  What’s  the  main  diet  of  the 
Filipinos,  Father? 

A.  The  people  mostly  eat  rice 
with  a little  fish. 

Q.  Is  the  priests’  diet  mainly  rice 
and  fish  as  well? 

A.  If  we  did  not  have  a little 
refrigerator  we  would  be  eating 
mostly  rice  without  much  else.  But 
we  have  the  refrigerator  and  during 
the  last  year  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  always  having  a supply  of  meat. 
We  can  also  order  canned  goods 
from  another  island. 

Q.  Where  does  the  meat  come 
from? 

A.  Periodically,  someone  will  go 
to  another  island  and  buy  a cow.  He 
will  fatten  it  up  for  a couple  of  weeks 
and  then  go  around  and  contract  for 
the  sale  of  the  meat.  He  cannot  kill 
a cow  and  then  sell  the  meat.  He 
must  have  the  meat  sold  before  he 
kills  the  cow. 

Q.  Is  that  a law? 

A.  No.  The  meat  just  would  not 
keep.  It  is  killed  early  in  the  morning 
and  is  distributed  before  nine  o’clock. 
By  noon  it  has  already  started  to 
spoil.  They  have  no  way  of  curing 
it. 

There  are  also  a number  of  fami- 
lies in  town  that  raise  poultry.  Not 
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many.  They  sell  fresh  eggs  all  the 
time.  The  eggs  are  quite  good  but 
we  don’t  eat  chicken  too  often. 

Q.  Is  there  a hospital?  What  do 
the  people  do  when  they’re  sick? 
Who  looks  after  them? 

A.  Most  of  the  time  they  just 
die.  In  each  little  town  they  have  a 
sanitary  inspector  who  goes  around 
giving  injections  and  so  on.  In  some 
other  places  they  have  a doctor.  They 
also  have  health  nurses.  But  in  our 
section  of  the  country  there  are  no 
hospital  facilities  at  all. 

Q.  If  you  were  sick  what  would 
you  do  — go  to  Manila? 

A.  Manila  or  Cebu.  There  is  a 
good  hospital  now  in  Cebu  run  by 
Sisters  and  they  have  another  hospital 
in  Manila.  They  have  a big  problem 
with  doctors. 

Q.  Is  there  much  superstition 
among  the  people? 

A.  Quite  a lot.  Animism  or  Spi- 
ritism is  common.  They  think  there 
is  a spirit  in  everything  ...  in  the 
fields,  in  the  rivers  and  so  on.  If  a 
woman  washes  clothes  in  a river  she 
may  leave  an  offering  or  burn  some- 
thing to  appease  the  spirit  of  the 
river.  When  they  build  a house  or 
plant  a field  they  usually  make  some 
offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  field. 
Actually,  some  of  it  is  very  close  to 


devil  worship,  and  there  are  witch 
doctors  that  go  around  and  foster 
this. 

Q.  You  are  in  one  of  the  poorer 
regions  of  the  islands,  aren’t  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  schools,  Father? 
Are  there  schools  in  your  parishes? 

| A.  We  have  very  many  public 
; schools.  In  Cabalian  I think  we  have 
about  twenty  scattered  throughout 
the  parish  — all  public  schools.  In 
Anahawan  there  is  a Catholic  high 
school  ...  at  least  Catholic  in  name, 
run  by  a corporation.  In  Hinundayan 
there  is  a non-denominational  high 
school.  In  Lilo-an  there  is  a Catholic 
high  school.  The  people  are  very 
fond  of  education  ...  of  sending 
their  children  to  high  school  . . . even 
to  University.  But  many  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a 
danger  of  Communist  infiltration? 

A.  Yes.  A grave  danger.  We  do 
not  run  into  it  in  our  district  because 
we  are  at  one  end  of  one  of  the 
smaller  provinces.  So  we  have  no 
great  importance.  But  in  the  bigger 
centres  there  is  quite  a threat  of 
Communism. 

Q.  Is  it  controlled  from  outside? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  . . . from  Russia  and 
China.  Magsaysay  had  it  pretty  well 
ander  control  but  after  his  death  they 
;ame  back  again.  And  I think  they 


Francis  Moylan,  SFM 


are  a very  distinct  threat  at  present. 
They  have  many  things  in  their 
favour:  the  set-up  of  the  government, 
the  set-up  of  the  schools.  They  have 
many  laws  that  will  favour  them  — 
if  they  enforce  them  they  will  have 
complete  control  of  education.  There 
is  a ready-made  church  there  for 
them  — a Philippine  national  church, 
started  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by 
a Filipino  priest  who  fell  away  from 
Catholicism.  His  name  was  Gregorio 
Aglipay.  They  call  his  sect  the  Agli- 
payan  sect  and  it  has  spread  pretty 
well  over  the  Philippines.  They 
haven’t  got  too  great  a membership 
. . . they  are  dying  in  numbers  ac- 
tually . . . but  if  the  Communists 
took  over  they  would  foster  that 
church. 

Q.  Is  the  church  similar  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  any  way? 

A.  Yes.  They  do  everything  we 
do.  They  organize  Children  of  Mary. 
They  have  what  they  call  their  Mass 
. . . in  English,  Spanish  and  Latin. 
Their  priests  ...  I think  they  spend 
about  six  months  somewhere  learning 
how  to  go  through  the  ceremonies, 
then  they  begin  to  act  as  priests.  ■ 
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Little  Flower’s 
JUNIOR  MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries  : 


Not  very  long  ago  I received  a letter  from  one  of  you  that  began  like 
this:  “Dear  Father  Jim,  I would  like  very  much  to  be  a missionary.  But  it’s 
kind  of  hard,  because  I’m  not  a saint,  you  know.” 

Well,  I’m  afraid  that  if  every  missionary  was  required  to  be  a saint 
right  off  the  bat,  there  would  be  very  few  missionaries!  But  they  are  trying 
to  become  saints  . . . and  it’s  a long,  hard,  tough,  weary  road  . . . the  road 
to  sanctity.  But  don’t  let  that  discourage  you  . . . you  Junior  Missionaries 
should  certainly  have  sanctity  in  mind  as  your  goal. 

The  goal  of  the  saint  is  to  reach  God  ...  to  become  more  pleasing  to 
Him  ...  to  know  Him  and  to  love  Him  and  to  be  happy  with  Him  in  heaven, 
forever.  Isn’t  that  worth  an  awful  lot  of  hard  work  and  effort?  All  of  the 
saints  thought  so.  Some  of  them  began  by  being  very  much  like  some  of 
us  ...  a little  lukewarm,  at  first,  in  their  zeal  for  God.  Some  were  even 
cold  and  indifferent  towards  Him.  And  then,  suddenly,  they  began  to  realize 
Who  He  was  and  what  He  meant  to  them.  And  then  was  struck  in  their 
hearts  that  fire  of  love  that  remained  with  them  all  of  their  lives. 

Loving  God  means  loving  souls,  too.  We  must  prove  our  love  for  God 
by  helping  to  bring  souls  to  Him  ...  we  are  all  called  upon  to  be  saints  and 
missionaries,  no  matter  what  other  goals  we  pursue. 

Tough?  You  bet  it  is!  But  those  prayers  of  yours,  those  small  acts  of 
self-denial  are  helping  you  on  your  way  . . . helping  you  to  reach  that  goal 
of  sanctity  . . . helping  to  bring  others  to  God  . . . bringing  you  closer  to 
the  day  when  you  will  share  eternal  happiness  with  Him,  forever. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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Paganism  is  not  only  powerful  in 
distant  lands;  we  are  living  in  the 
midst  of  it,  subject  to  its  contagion. 

The  hope  of  our  world  lies  in  con- 
secration to  the 
l 

QUEEN  OF  OUR  HEARTS 

FRANCIS  O'GRADY,  SFM 


Inn  HE  chivalry  and  gentleness  of 
X manner  which  men  are  expect- 
ed to  show  women  does  not  imply 
that  woman  is  a weak  person.  Her 
strength  is  of  a different  kind.  At 
Calvary,  cruelty  and  cowardice  were 
provided  by  the  men.  The  women 
provided  the  comfort  and  courage. 
Judas,  Peter,  the  High  Priest,  Herod, 
Pilate,  the  soldiers,  the  apostles  who 
fled  . . . these  were  all  men!  Veronica, 
the  women  of  Jerusalem,  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Mary  the  Mother  of  Christ . . . 
these  were  all  women.  They  have 
their  strength,  a very  special  kind  of 
strength,  the  strength  of  great  courage. 
When  knighthood  was  in  flower, 
women  were  treated  with  respect,  but 
there  was  no  thought  of  them  as 
weak  creatures.  And  their  status  was 
: no  longer  that  of  a piece  of  property; 
women  were  persons. 

Mary  effected  this  change.  Thanks 
to  her,  woman  is  a person,  therefore 
having  rights,  just  claims  on  security, 
and  corresponding  obligations  which 
she  can  now  satisfy.  As  Christianity 
gets  a secure  hold  in  a country,  this 
change  of  status  for  women  always 
follows.  As  paganism  gains  ground 
woman  loses  her  rightful  place.  The 
[influence  of  Mary  must  be  increased, 
I not  just  to  help  women,  but  to  help 
our  whole  civilization. 


We  have  civilization  where  there 
is  order  in  our  world,  when  the  lower 
is  subjected  to  the  higher,  when  man 
controls  machines  instead  of  being 
ruled  by  them.  We  have  civilization 
when  the  body  is  subject  to  the  soul, 
and  the  soul  subject  to  God.  Our 
social  structure  is  groaning.  Some 
think  it  has  growing  pains;  others 
fear  it  is  dying.  It  is  certainly  con- 
fused. Values  fluctuate,  inflation  has 
come  to  errors,  and  truth  is  at  a dis- 
count. We  must  reconsider  our  va- 
lues . . . recognize  things  for  what 
they  are  . . . realize  that  men  come 
ahead  of  machines,  the  soul  ahead  of 
the  body,  God  before  everything. 
Mary  can  help  us  and  has  already 
helped  us  in  a very  striking  fashion. 
She  is  not  a dead  ideal.  She  is  a 
living  person.  And  in  our  own  cen- 
tury she  has  spoken  to  us  several 
times.  The  most  striking  warning  was 
given  at  Fatima  when  she  predicted 
the  penalties  of  sin  and  called  upon 
the  world  to  do  penance  and  to  pray. 
In  every  world  crisis  she  appears  and 
asks  for  special  devotions.  Mary  has 
the  solution  — is  the  solution  and 
we  must  hear  her  voice. 

Other  ears  have  listened  to  her 
and  various  countries  have  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  social  reconstruction 
instituted  under  her  patronage  and 
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based  on  the  virtues  which  she  illus- 
trated in  her  life.  Mary  can  do  as 
much  for  us.  And  what  we  must  do 
has  been  made  clear  to  us  at  Fatima. 
To  the  three  little  shepherds,  Mary 
said  this:  — 

“Behold  my  heart,  surrounded  with 
the  thorns  which  ungrateful  men  place 
therein  at  every  moment  by  their 
blasphemies  and  ingratitude.  You, 
at  least,  try  to  console  me  and  tell 
them  that  I promise  to  help  at  the 
hour  of  death,  with  the  graces  needed 
for  salvation  whoever,  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  five  consecutive  months, 
shall  confess  and  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion, recite  five  decades  of  the 
rosary  and  keep  me  company  for 
fifteen  minutes  while  meditating  on 
the  fifteen  mysteries  of  the  rosary, 
with  the  intention  of  making  repa- 
ration to  me.” 

The  authenticity  of  this  promise 
has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Church. 
It  presents  a solution  for  our  diffi- 
culties and  a challenge  to  our  good- 
will. The  complete  message  of  Fatima 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  our  world, 
exposing  us  for  what  we  are:  a people 
who  have  rejected  God  as  the  corner- 
stone of  civilization  and  daily  living. 
Religion  is  treated  like  an  eight-day 
clock;  wound  up  on  Sunday  and 
forgotten  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Paganism  is  not  only  powerful  in 
distant  lands;  we  are  living  in  the 
midst  of  it,  subject  to  its  contagion. 


The  hope  of  our  world  lies  in  conse- 
cration to  the  Queen  of  Hearts.  “O 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  tender 
Mother  of  men,  in  accordance  with 
thy  ardent  wish  made  known  at 
Fatima,  I consecrate  to  thee  myself, 
my  brethren,  my  country  and  the 
whole  human  race. 

“Reign  over  us  and  teach  us  how 
to  make  the  Heart  of  Jesus  reign 
and  triumph  in  us  and  around  us  as 
it  has  reigned  and  triumphed  in  thee. 

“Reign  over  us,  dearest  Mother, 
that  we  may  be  thine  in  prosperity 
and  in  adversity,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow, 
in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  life  and 
in  death.  O most  compassionate  Heart 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Virgins,  watch  over 
our  minds  and  hearts  and  preserve 
them  from  the  deluge  of  impurity 
which  thou  didst  lament  so  sorrowfully 
at  Fatima.  We  want  to  be  pure  like 
thee.  We  want  to  atone  for  the  many 
crimes  committed  against  Jesus  and 
thee.  We  want  to  call  down  upon  our 
country  and  the  whole  world  the 
peace  of  God  in  justice,  and  charity. 

“Therefore,  we  now  promise  to 
imitate  thy  virtues  by  the  practice  of 
a Christian  life  without  regard  to 
human  respect.  We  resolve  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  on  the  first  Satur- 
day of  every  month  and  to  offer  thee 
five  decades  of  the  rosary  each  day, 
together  with  our  sacrifices,  in  the 
spirit  of  reparation  and  penance. 
Amen.”  ■ 
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Rev.  Lawrence  Beal , SFM,  of  Otter- 
ville,  Ont.  was  ordained  in  1928  and 
left  that  same  year  for  China.  In- 
terned in  1941,  during  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war,  he  was  repatriated  in 
1943.  He  has  since  served  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  is  now  at 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 


I REMEMBER 

r remember  an  old  lady  who  lived  next  door  to  our  mission  in  Sung 
X Yang,  China.  Every  morning  she  sat  at  her  doorway  selling 
firecrackers,  matches,  tangerines  — anything  to  make  a little 
money  for  herself.  Lao  Mo  Mo,  (Old  Grandma)  I called  her  and 
I always  saluted  her  by  this  title  as  I passed. 

One  morning  I was  in  a jovial  mood  and  she  stopped  me  to 
ask:  “What  makes  you  so  happy  Shen-Fu  ? Today  I feel  very  de- 
pressed because  my  grandson  has  taken  a concubine  and  I know 
that  is  wrong.  His  wife  has  borne  three  daughters,  but  he  wants  a 
son.” 

“I  understand,  Grandma.  God  would  not  be  pleased  with  his 
action.  I am  happy  because  I enjoy  God’s  friendship  by  having  His 
grace.  Perhaps  you  don’t  understand  that  since  you  are  not  a 
Christian.” 

Could  I become  a Christian,  Shen-Fu  ? I want  to  be  happy 
like  you.” 

Lao  Mo  Mo’s  good  will  was  rewarded.  On  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  one  year  later,  she  was  baptized  and 
received  Holy  Communion.  After  Mass  that  morning  I found  her 
crying.  She  was  overcome  with  joy  — “Here  I am,  77  years  old 
and  the  Lord  of  Heaven  comes  down  to  me.  What  a privilege  and 
honor.” 


Old  Grandma  lived  to  be  almost  80.  She  became  a daily  com- 
municant and  prayed  unceasingly  for  the  conversion  of  her  grand- 
son. ■ 

LAWRENCE  BEAL,  SFM 
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THE  PRIVILEGE  IS  OURS 

Begging  can  be  an  embarrassing 
way  to  make  a living.  Take  it  from 
us;  we  are  beggars.  The  embarrassing 
part  is  that  while  we  are  truly  grate- 
ful for  the  help  we  receive,  there  are 
few  ways  we  can  show  our  gratitude. 
In  fact,  there  is  only  one  way.  It’s 
old  but  effective.  We  can  pray  for 
you. 


The  book  pictured  here  contains 
365  pages  — one  for  each  day  of  the 
year.  On  each  page  there  are  10 
lines,  and  on  each  line  the  name  of 
someone  who  has  donated  $100  to 
our  building  fund.  This  book  is  kept 
in  our  seminary  chapel,  and  the  people 
whose  names  it  contains  are  especial- 
ly remembered  in  every  Mass  cele- 
brated there. 

Would  you  please  give  us  the  privi- 
ledge  of  remembering  you  ? Send  us 
your  pledge  today  for  $100.  We  have 
several  payment  plans  and  could 
easily  suggest  one  to  suit  you. 


Rev.  R.  Roberts,  SFM 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

Dear  Father  : 

I would  like  to  donate  $100  to  Scarboro's  building  fund, 
p,  , □ I enclose  $100 

Check  one  j—j  p|ease  send  me  information  on  payment  plans 


NAME  : 
ADDRESS  : 
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between  the 

PEOPLE 

and  the 

PRIEST 


That’s  where  the  CATECHIST 
comes  in.  He  is  a dedicated  layman 
who  serves  both  the  priest  and  the 
people  by  instructing  inquirers,  bap- 
tizing in  emergencies,  leading  Ca- 
tholics in  prayer,  distributing  Catholic 
literature,  directing  the  choir,  or  per- 
forming a thousand  and  one  other 
tasks  in  the  absence  of  the  priest.  He 
is  one  of  the  people.  He  understands 
their  customs,  their  temperament  and 
their  language.  He  is  the  priest’s 
right-hand  man. 

Most  of  our  missionaries  need  more 
catechists  to  help  them  in  their  work. 
But  naturally,  a catechist  must  be 
paid  — $25.00  a month.  It  doesn’t 
seem  like  much,  but  it  is  often  more 
than  the  priest  can  afford.  And  so 
the  work  often  goes  undone. 

Could  you  help  us  to  bring  more 
of  these  dedicated  laymen  into  the 
service  of  the  Church? 
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EDITORIAL 


God’s  Circle  of  Friends 


Every  evening  during  the  month  of  May,  our  seminarians  gather 
around  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  grotto  to  pray  for  vocations. 
I don’t  know  when  this  custom  began,  but  it  is  very  appropriate; 
May  is  the  month  of  Mary  and  it  is  also  the  month  when  most 
boys  decide  whether  or  not  to  enter  the  seminary.  But  in  a way, 
it  is  strange  that  we  should  pray  and  hope  for  larger  enrollment 
classes.  Supposing  25  boys  are  accepted,  what  does  it  mean? 

For  one  thing,  it  means  25  more  mouths  to  feed  — not  for  a 
week  or  two,  but  possibly  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  means 
finding  living  accommodation  for  them.  It’s  true  that  the  incoming 
students  will  take  rooms  vacated  by  last  year’s  novices,  but  when 
all  the  graduating,  ordaining,  appointing  and  moving  are  over, 
the  Society  will  be  responsible  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  25 
more  members  of  the  human  species. 

If  you  were  to  ask  us  how  we  expect  to  meet  this  financial 
responsibility,  we’d  be  stuck  for  an  answer.  We  have  some  pretty 
well  founded  hopes  for  help,  but  when  it  comes  to  guaranteed 
income,  we  haven’t  much  to  fall  back  on.  The  logical  conclusion 
seems  to  be  to  invest  what  we  can  in  milk  and  arrowroot  biscuits 
and  hope  that  our  ulcers  don’t  reach  the  boiling  point.  But  while 
that  might  seem  logical,  it’s  not.  We  must  instead  learn  to 
accept  the  advice  we  give  to  family  planners  — trust  in  the 
providence  of  God. 

If  we  accept  25  new  students  this  year,  they  will  be  25  young 
men  chosen  by  God.  And  it  is  neither  sacrilegious  nor  heretical 
to  expect  God  to  help  us  meet  whatever  financial  obligations  it 
demands  of  us.  God  will  not  likely  send  us  the  money  we  need 
in  celestial  money  orders.  He  will  more  likely  remind  a few 
generous  people  of  the  work  He  is  doing  through  our  Society,  and 
count  on  them  to  help  us.  He  has  His  circle  of  friends,  and  they 
are  usually  very  co-operative  when  He  asks  them  for  favours. 

So  we  will  go  on  praying  for  vocations,  doing  what  we  can 
to  prepare  them  for  the  missionary  priesthood,  and  leaving  the 
humanly  impossible  problems  to  God  and  His  friends.  ■ 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
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A TBIAl  FOR  SANTA 


Children  of 
Santa  Rosa 
School,  B.G. 


MOST  REV.  KENNETH  TURNER,  SFM 

The  last  of  the  freight  was  lowered 
into  the  hold  an  hour  before 
! dark  and  Captain  Brown  steered 
the  M.V.  “Canje  Pheasant”  out  of 
1 Georgetown  harbour  on  the  Deme- 
! rara,  straight  out  to  sea.  By  the  time 
we  had  turned  to  the  West  the  stars 
were  the  only  things  visible.  But 
beside  the  wheelhouse  a cool  breeze 
was  felt  and  I blessed  the  foresight 
\ that  put  a woolen  sweater  in  my 
| pack.  An  hour  after  midnight,  we 
came  with  the  tide  into  the  mouth  of 
i the  Pomeroon.  Stealthy  lights  ap- 
proached slowly  on  all  sides, 
revealing  their  identity  only  under 
| our  rail:  they  were  boats  manned  by 
Amerindians.  These  were  the  people 


I had  come  to  visit  and  to  warn  about 
the  dangers  of  Communism  in  the 
country.  My  destination  was  still 
thirty  miles  distant  — the  Amerin- 
dian mission  of  Santa  Rosa,  a ro- 
mantic name  for  a place  of  romantic 
history. 

When  Simon  Bolivar  won  his 
battle  with  Spain  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Venezuela,  a Franciscan 
priest  with  his  Indian  parishioners 
acted  in  exactly  the  way  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  did  in  North 
America  a half  century  previously; 
they  abandoned  their  homes  sum- 
marily. In  this  case  the  refugees  set- 
tled in  Northwest  Guiana,  on  an 
“island”,  a high  piece  of  ground  in 
the  marshes,  beside  the  tiny  Moruka 
river  which  writhes  like  a skinny  sil- 
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An  Amerindian  girl  from  Santa  Rosa 


very  snake,  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
Anyone  who  has  traversed  even  by  the 
air  the  present-day  “green  hell”  of 
forest  and  swamp  which  covers  this 
part  of  the  South  American  continent, 
may  appreciate  something  of  the 
hardship  of  that  historic  trek.  In  this 
wilderness  the  Indians  built  their 
church  and  dwellings,  planted  cas- 
sava, and  for  the  only  practicable 
kind  of  transport  through  the  soft 
marsh,  cut  their  curials  out  of  the 
trunks  of  enormous  hardwoods  that 
abound  in  the  forests.  When  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  came  to  British  Guiana 
in  1857  they  found  a Spanish- 
speaking Indian  Catholic  community 
around  their  church  of  Santa  Rosa. 


Children  paddle  to  and  from  school  in  a 
"curial" 


A';. 


With  first  light  at  our  backs,  we 
cast  off  from  the  “Canje  Pheasant” 
and  cut  across  the  river  estuary  and 
the  sea  for  some  ten  miles  to  the 
narrow  Moruka  rivermouth,  which 
even  now  was  invisible,  until  we 
swung  into  the  stream.  Here  it  is  a 
narrow  but  deep  watercourse  with 
bars  of  mangrove  lining  the  shore  and 
boughs  of  taller  trees  bending  over 
to  make  a dim,  watery  and  leafy 
tunnel.  Huge  fish  frequently  arched 
backs  through  the  surface,  having  a 
breakfast  of  flies  while  I,  for  one, 
contemplated  coffee  and  bread.  The 
jj  stream  led  gradually  to  more  open 
I;  land.  Small  settlements  were  visible 
and  frequently  now  we  passed  curials 
loaded  with  children  on  their  way  to 

I school.  They  waved  in  friendly 
fashion.  Birds  of  every  kind  abound- 
ed, some  diving,  others  wading  or 
fishing.  The  flag  at  Akwero  was 
sighted  at  last  and  I alighted  to  pre- 
sent my  papers  to  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Interior,  for  access 
to  Indian  Reservations.  Akwero  has 
a Post  Office,  stores,  a clinic,  a 
courthouse,  a jail  and  other  amenities 
of  civilization.  A quarter  of  a mile 
upstream,  on  the  opposite  bank,  the 
large  school  and  white  church  of 
Santa  Rosa  can  be  seen. 

Father  J.  Sumner,  S.J.  is  the  Pastor 
here,  a gentle  and  patient  man.  There 
was  yet  time  to  celebrate  morning 
Mass  and  the  school  children  gave  a 
perfect  recitation  of  the  Dialogue 
Mass.  The  school  dates  back  to  1897 
when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  late 
Bishop  Butler,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
came  to  Santa  Rosa  to  begin  this 
project  and  to  take  over  an  orphan- 
age for  boys  already  established  by 


The  government  has  taken  her  school. 

the  Pastor  at  that  time,  Father  M. 
Messini,  S.J.  Soon  a boarding  school 
for  boys  was  added.  Except  for  a 
period  of  eight  years  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  these  institutions  have 
had  the  constant  care  of  the  Sisters 
until  now.  There  are  421  pupils. 
From  their  graduates  of  past  years 
have  come  most  of  the  Amerindian 
teachers  staffing  the  nineteen  Catholic 
schools  of  the  Rupunini  and  Paka- 
raima  mountains  and  of  the  Sipuruta 
mission  of  the  Corentyne  under 
Father  Joseph  Ernewein,  SFM. 

Surrounding  the  mission  buildings 
are  the  modest  but  clean  and  orderly 
homes  of  Father  Sumner’s  people. 
I was  unprepared,  and  so  astonished, 
to  find  myself  greeted  in  Spanish  by 
the  older  people.  These  have  adopted 
the  English  tongue  but  seem  more 
at  ease  in  Spanish.  One  finds  in 
almost  every  home  here,  as  in  the 
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other  settlements  nearby,  a courtliness 
and  grace  of  manner  that  is  old- 
worldly  and  which  have  that  quality 
that  reflects  the  Christian  heritage 
that  these  people  of  the  forest  and 
marsh  brought  long  ago  from  Vene- 
zuela. 

Shortly  after  my  visit,  the  British 
Guiana  government,  dominated  by  a 
Communist-front  party,  announced 
through  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  appropriation  and  secularization 
of  Santa  Rosa  school.  Of  their  own 
initiative  the  Amerindians  addressed 
a petition  to  government  which  bears 
the  signatures  of  503  persons.  It 
reads  in  part: 

“We,  the  people  of  this  district, 
do  most  respectfully  petition  you 
to  allow  the  Santa  Rosa  Roman 
Catholic  school  to  remain  under 
Dual  Control.  Our  school  is  and 
always  has  been  a Catholic  school. 
There  are  no  people  here  with 
children  who  are  not  Catholics. 
We  are  in  an  Amerindian  reser- 
vation and  all  our  ancestors  have 
been  Catholic.  If  government  takes 
over  the  school . . . other  teachers 
might  be  appointed  who  do  not 
hold  our  beliefs.  Here  . . . every- 
one is  Catholic.  We  therefore  peti- 
tion you  to  permit  our  school  to 
remain  under  the  management  of 
the  Catholic  Body.” 

Perhaps  you  who  have  read  this 
article  will  find  time  to  petition  God 
in  your  prayers  to  save  the  school 
and  perhaps,  ultimately,  the  Faith  of 
the  people  of  Santa  Rosa  whose  fore- 
bears years  ago  chose  to  express 
loyalty  to  one  earthly  king  rather 
than  another  and  who,  rather  than 
be  coerced  into  new  loyalties,  fled 
their  homes  and  land.  ■ 
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A YEAR  OF 
ENDURANCE 


Learning  the  language  is  the  first 
task  of  a new  missionary  in  a foreign 
country.  Father  Reginald  Potter  de- 
scribes his  impressions  of  a Japanese 
Language  school.  He  was  ordained  in 
1959  and  left  in  1960  for  his  first 
appointment  in  Japan. 


REGINALD  POTTER,  SFM 

As  the  tram  conductor  loudly  an- 
nounces in  Japanese,  “Tokyo 
next  stop”,  there  arises  from  the  midst 
of  the  crowded  streetcar  a Canadian- 
accented  rendition  of  a Japanese  plea: 
“Orimasu,  orimasu  (let  me  off,  let 
me  off).” 

Two  strangers  then  push,  shove 
and  squeeze  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  noticing  the  smiling  expres- 
sions which  their  Japanese  pronun- 
ciation has  put  on  the  faces  of  these 
early  Monday  morning  commuters. 
The  foreigners  are  two  Scarboro 
Fathers  on  their  way  to  the  Japanese 
language  school.  Another  week  of 
study  has  begun. 

The  tram  comes  to  a stop  and 
Father  Macdonald  and  I gladly  get 
off  as  travelling  by  streetcar  in  Tokyo 
during  rush  hour  is  anything  but 
pleasant.  One  has  to  see  the  crowds 
to  fully  appreciate  the  experience. 
Just  across  the  street  from  the  tram 
stop  looms  Tokyo’s  famous  Tele- 
vision Tower,  a gigantic  steel  structure 
rising  some  1,090  feet,  which  is 
about  110  feet  higher  than  the  Eiffel 
Tower  in  Paris  — very  impressive 
indeed. 


The  school  is  meant  to  prepare  priests  for  their  future  work. 


The  language  school,  which  is 
situated  in  a Tokyo  district  called 
Roppongi  (the  place  of  six  trees)  is 
about  a fifteen-minute  walk  from 
the  Tower.  The  school  is  called  St. 
Joseph’s  Friary  and  it  was  begun  by 
the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  1951.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  school  is  to 
prepare  newly  arrived  missionaries 
for  their  future  work  in  Japan.  This 
preparation  entails  the  study  of  the 
Japanese  language  but  also  a study 
of  the  history,  culture  and  people  of 
this  country.  Experienced  missionaries 
are  also  invited  to  speak  on  mission 
methods,  that  is,  ways  and  means  of 
presenting  Christ  and  His  doctrine  to 
these  people  so  that  they  become 
readily  evident  to  them. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
sixty  priests  and  ten  Sisters  studying 
at  the  school.  These  missionaries, 
who  have  come  from  eleven  different 
countries  around  the  world  represent 
about  twelve  different  religious  com- 
munities and  orders.  Here  at  the 
school  one  sees  many  priests  and  Sis- 
ters from  various  ways  of  life,  pos- 
sessing different  backgrounds,  spea- 
king a variety  of  languages,  yet  all 
united  through  a common  goal  — 
the  spread  of  the  Church  in  Japan. 
An  arrangement  such  as  this  clearly 
brings  out  the  universal  character  of 
the  Church. 

There  are  fifteen  teachers  at  the 
school,  all  of  whom  are  Japanese 
lay  people.  Some  of  these  teachers 
are  Catholics  while  others  are  not. 
It  is  through  them  that  the  student 
missionaries  are  taught  the  grammar 
and  pronunciation  of  Japanese.  Only 


Japanese  is  spoken  in  the  classroom 
and  this  helps  the  missionaries  to 
attune  their  ears  to  the  sound  of  the 
language. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  language 
course  the  text  book  used  is  written 
in  what  is  called  Romaji,  that  is,  the 
sounds  of  the  Japanese  language  put 
into  our  alphabetical  system.  As  the 
students  progress,  however,  Romaji 
is  gradually  replaced  by  Hiragana  and 
Kanji  — the  Japanese  system  for  put- 
ting their  language  into  print.  Thus 
the  missionaries  are  taught,  not  only 
conversational  Japanese,  but  how  to 
read  and  write  it  as  well. 

The  length  of  the  course  varies, 
depending  upon  the  different  reli- 
gious communities  which  send  their 
priests  to  the  school.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  to  spend  one 
year  studying  at  the  school  and  a 
second  year  studying  at  our  house  in 
Tokyo  with  a private  teacher.  Besides 
these  first  two  years  each  of  our 
priests  spends  a third  year  of  formal 
language  study  in  Tokyo  after  he  has 
been  working  in  a parish  for  several 
years.  This  third  year  helps  him  to 
perfect  and  polish  the  Japanese  he 
knows. 

Classes  at  the  school  usually  consist 
of  four  or  five  students  at  the  most. 
Small  classes  are  considered  more 
advantageous  than  larger  ones  because 
the  smaller  the  class  the  quicker  the 
students’  progression.  A greater  per- 
sonal contact  is  established  between 
student  and  teacher  and  each  student 
is  called  upon  more  often  than  he 
would  be  in  a larger  class.  Our  class, 
however,  is  composed  of  seven  stu- 
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dents,  two  Bethlehem  Fathers  from 
Switzerland  and  three  Columban 
Fathers  besides  Fr.  Macdonald  and 
I.  All  seven  of  us  arrived  after  the 
school  year  had  begun  and  as  a re- 
sult we  were  all  put  into  the  same 
class,  behind  those  who  had  started 
earlier. 

There  are  four  class  periods  each 
morning  and  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  are  used  for  study.  Japanese 
requires  a great  deal  of  time  in  study 
and  Father  Macdonald  and  I work 
about  three  and  a half  to  four  hours 
each  day  apart  from  the  time  we 
spend  in  class.  Missionaries  are  inspir- 
ed by  the  love  of  God  and  zeal  for 
souls  to  work  hard  at  this  language. 
The  greater  a priest’s  use  of  the  lan- 
guage the  greater  will  be  his  work 
with  the  people. 

Besides  studying  there  is  also  time 
for  recreation.  A well  balanced  day 


is  necessary  to  enable  the  student 
missionaries  to  do  their  best  at  the 
language.  Tokyo  offers  much  in  the 
line  of  diversion  from  study.  Many 
American  movies  are  shown  here; 
there  are  ice  skating  rinks  and  other 
sport  facilities  and  in  a city  the  size 
of  Tokyo  there  are  many  places  to 
attract  those  interested  in  sightseeing. 

The  Japanese  are  a wonderful 
people  and  in  spite  of  the  influence 
of  paganism  they  possess  many 
natural  virtues  and  good  qualities 
which,  coupled  with  the  Faith,  would 
make  Japan  a bright  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  the  Church.  Their  conver- 
sion now  is  moving  very  slowly  but 
since  God  wills  their  salvation  they 
will  eventually  be  converted.  Please 
pray  that  the  day  is  not  too  distant 
when  this  jewel  will  be  set  in  the 
crown  of  Christ’s  Spouse,  the  Catholic 
Church.  ■ 


DON'T  USE  THIS  COUPON 

until  you’ve  read  the  back  cover  of  this  magazine.  If  after  that  you  would 
like  to  contribute  to  our  building  fund,  you  may  find  this  helpful. 

I 1 

MY  PLEDGE  TO 

Canada's  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  Building  Fund. 

I choose  plan  number  

I will  make  my  first  payment  

(date) 

Lest  I forget,  please  send  me  a reminder  one  week  in  advance  of  payments. 

Name  | 

Address  I 
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A MOTHER  S PRAYER 

Not  long  ago,  a mother  took  her  crippled  son  to  Lourdes.  He  was  suffering 
both  mentally  and  physically.  During  the  train  trip,  the  son  cursed 
and  blasphemed  God,  in  a loud  voice  to  be  heard  by  many  passengers.  He 
accused  his  mother  of  forcing  him  to  make  this  trip  which  he  knew  would 
be  in  vain.  As  the  young  man  scoffed  at  religion  and  his  mother’s  faith  in 
it,  she  bore  it  all  with  humble  patience.  While  she  gently  strove  to  calm  him, 
her  lips  moved  in  silent  prayer. 

The  couple  reached  Lourdes  and  the  young  man  was  carried  to  the 
piscine.  His  mother’s  prayers  continued.  As  the  minutes  passed,  many 
onlookers  waited  and  prayed  with  the  mother.  Then  it  happened!  The 
door  opened.  The  son  appeared.  What  a change!  He  had  been  a helpless 
cripple;  now  he  stood  completely  cured.  He  had  been  an  avowed  unbeliever; 
now  he  walked  rapidly  to  the  grotto  and  cast  himself  before  the  statue  of 
our  Blessed  Mother.  The  Magnificat  was  intoned,  and  everyone  present 
united  in  this  beautiful  canticle  of  praise  to  God. 

Witnesses  to  this  miracle  tell  how  the  young  man  was  an  outstanding 
example  to  everyone.  The  Medical  Bureau  certified  his  complete  cure. 
For  the  scandal  given  during  the  train  trip,  he  begged  forgiveness  from  all 
concerned.  He  especially  endeavored  to  make  reparation  to  his  mother  for 
all  the  sorrow  he  had  caused  her. 

The  most  beautiful  ending  of  this  story  is  that  this  man  entered  a Trappist 
monastery.  His  conversion  was  so  complete  that  he  offered  his  life  for  God. 
Such  is  the  story  of  one  vocation.  There  are  many  similar  stories  whereby 
men  come  to  a greater  knowledge  and  love  of  God  through  the  working  of 
a mother’s  prayer.  ■ 


BOYS  : Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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Fr.  Wallace  Chisholm, 


of  British  Guina, 


remembers  the  clay 

he  brought  God 

to  a home  on  the  range 


WALLACE  CHISHOLM,  SFM 

He  opened  the  tabernacle  and  ge- 
nuflected. There  was  only  one 
Communion  call  this  morning  he 
thought,  as  he  placed  the  Host  in 
the  little  gold  container,  but  it 
wasn’t  a regular  call.  This  was  some- 
thing special.  He  would  take  Com- 
munion to  Mary  this  morning  — for 
her  birthday. 

It  was  a long  hot  walk  from  the 
church  through  the  village  and  along 
the  dam,  and  although  the  priest  tried 
to  keep  his  thoughts  on  the  One  he 
was  carrying  on  this  journey,  it  was 
very  difficult  because  he  was  con- 
tinually passing  gangs  of  cane-cutters 
on  their  way  to  the  sugar  fields  and 
they  all  greeted  him  with  the  tradi- 
tional “Morning,  Fa!”  waving  their 
cutlasses  in  salutation. 


At  the  end  of  the  village  road  the 
priest  struggled  through  the  half  mile 
of  mud,  along  the  dam,  past  the 
Moslem  mosque,  and  finally  reached 
a clearing  that,  at  this  time  of  the 
morning,  was  crowded  with  animals, 
chickens,  children  and  old  folks. 

The  shouting  and  laughing  stop- 
ped, for  the  most  part,  when  they  saw 
him  . . . the  priest  was  no  stranger  in 
these  parts.  Many  of  these  people 
were  Catholics  and  they  knew  that 
the  priest  was  carrying  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  with  him.  The  whole  little 
compound  had  been  warned  by 
Mary  that,  because  of  her  birthday, 
“Fa  was  bringing  God  to  her”.  They 
watched  him  cross  the  muddy  square 
and  head  for  one  of  the  shacks  at 
the  edge  of  the  settlement. 

Mary  lived  on  what  is  called  in 
British  Guiana  a “range”.  These 
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dwellings  are  small,  single-roomed 
homes  erected  for  sugar  workers  and 
their  families.  At  the  very  best  they 
are  hovels  but  because  they  are  prac- 
tically rent-free  the  people  do  the 
best  they  can  with  them. 

The  place  where  Mary  lived  was 
twice  the  size  of  a clothes  closet. 
The  one  room  was  partitioned  by  a 
makeshift  screen  that  divided  the 
bedroom  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 
The  walls  were  papered  with  old 
Canadian  news  periodicals  that  the 
priest  had  provided.  The  comic  sec- 
tions added  a little  color  to  Mary’s 
sitting  room.  There  were  two  pictures 
on  the  wall,  one  of  Ghandi  and  one 
of  the  Infant  Jesus  of  Prague.  The 
floor  was  muddy  with  an  occasional 
wooden  plank  to  make  walking  a 
little  less  dangerous. 

Mary  was  lying  on  a bed  of  sorts 
and  the  thin  blanket  that  covered 
her  did  little  to  hide  her  wasted,  para- 
lyzed body.  Mary  had  been  lying  on 
this  bed  for  the  last  nine  years.  She 
was  completely  helpless.  Kind  neigh- 
bours brought  food  to  her  twice  a 
day  and  when  the  rains  came  they 
did  their  best  to  repair  the  many 
I leaks  in  her  roof.  There  was  never 
any  food  in  the  house;  it  was  brought 
to  her  as  she  needed  it  because,  as 
she  had  remarked  to  the  priest  be- 
fore, she  hated  to  watch  rats  enjoying 
food  that  she  couldn’t  reach  because 
of  her  condition. 

The  priest  placed  the  Blessed  Sa- 
crament on  the  one  and  only  table, 
lit  a candle  that  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  then  gave  Mary  her  birth- 
day present  — the  greatest  and  the 
only  present  Mary  would  receive  that 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Three  chapels  — Fr.  Gerald  Donovan 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  needs  dona- 
tions to  repair  chapels  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  and  the  Holy  Cross,  and  to 
build  a new  one  to  Our  Lady.  Could 
you  help  him? 

A chapel,  which  will  cost  from  $500  to 
$800  is  needed  by  Father  Lawrence 
McAuliffe  for  his  mission  in  Yamasa, 
Dominican  Republic.  Will  you  make  a 
sacrifice  and  help  him  obtain  it? 

Oratories  • — (private  chapels  with  altars 
and  equipment)  where  Scarboro  priests 
can  say  Mass  are  needed  for  the  So- 
ciety’s motherhouse  in  Scarboro.  Cost  of 
each  $600.00. 

Parish  Library  — is  needed  in  Assump- 
tion parish,  P.O.  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Fr.  Leo  Curtin  wants  used 
books  with  a Catholic  flavour:  history, 
biography,  fiction,  etc.  Send  books  di- 
rectly to  him. 

Catholic  books  and  literature  are  needed 
by  Father  William  Matte,  SFM,  P.O. 
Box  67,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  Please 
mail  direct,  in  small  packages  with  open 
ends. 

Send  your  donation  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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§ 

MARY’I 


AMBASSADOR 


Monsignor  McGrath  became  an  am- 
bassador for  Our  Lady  almost  by  ac- 
cident. But  years  of  travelling  through- 
out the  United  States  with  the  Pilgrim 
Virgin  Statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
have  convinced  him  that  she  is  anxious 
to  dispel  miracles  of  Grace  to  all  who 
who  heed  her  message. 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

Msgr.  William  C.  McGrath, 
S.F.M.,  P.A.  is  a man 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only 
hope  for  world  peace  lies  in  the  mess- 
age of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima.  So  con- 
vinced is  he,  that  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  he  has  given  himself  solely  and 
entirely  to  the  task  of  making  this 
message  known.  Carrying  with  him  a 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  he  has 
travelled  through  110  dioceses,  prea- 
ching to  over  20,000,000  people.  He 
has  conducted  holy  hours  in  churches, 
colleges,  prisons,  military  bases, 
hospitals,  high  schools,  on  the  street, 
in  ball  parks  and  on  race  tracks.  He 
has  weathered  fires,  storms,  and  the 
strain  of  a schedule  which  has,  at 
times,  included  preaching  in  eight 
different  churches  in  a single  day. 


It  all  began  in  1947  when  the  Ame- 
rican Bishops  approved  the  idea  of 
a Fatima  tour  of  the  United  States. 

A statue  of  the  Virgin  of  Fatima 
was  to  be  carved  according  to  the 
description  given  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  by  Lucy,  who  witnessed  the 
apparitions,  and  the  story  of  Fatima 
would  be  told  wherever  it  went.  The 
tour  was  to  begin  in  Buffalo,  De- 
cember 8,  1947.  The  statue  arrived  in 
Buffalo  some  time  before  December 
8th.  Consequently,  it  was  decided  to 
give  it  a “trial  run”  in  Canada  for 
forty  days  before  its  first  appearance 
in  Buffalo.  The  only  problem  was  to 
find  someone  to  conduct  the  Canadian 
tour.  Msgr.  McGrath  was  the  first 
man  asked.  With  the  permission  of 
his  superiors  he  accepted  and  on 
October  19,  1947,  he  preached  his 
first  Fatima  holy  hour,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa,  never  suspecting 
that  he  would  preach  on  nothing  else 
for  years  to  come. 

Of  these  forty  days  Monsignor  says, 
“They  were  the  most  hectic  days  I 
can  remember.  At  times  I preached 
in  as  many  as  eight  different  churches 
in  a single  day.”  The  crowded  sche- 
dule was  planned,  of  course,  on  the 
assumption  that  at  the  end  of  forty 
days  the  statue  would  be  returned  to 
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the  United  States  and  Monsignor 
would  return  to  his  regular  work. 

Hectic  as  they  were,  these  early 
days  were  also  days  of  first  impres- 
sions and  first  reactions  to  the  mes- 
sage of  Our  Blessed  Mother.  The  sta- 
tue itself  first  revealed  its  captivating 
quality.  Lucy  has  said  that  it  is  as 
close  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
come  to  the  likeness  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  she  appeared  at  Fatima.  It 
stands  about  four  feet  high  and, 
because  of  its  use  on  the  tour,  it  is 
known  as  the  Pilgrim  Virgin  statue. 

Public  reaction  was  one  of  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  for  those  who  had 
become  lax,  the  holy  hours  proved 
to  be  the  occasion  of  a fervent  return 
to  the  sacraments.  “This,”  says  Mon- 
signor, “is  one  feature  that  has  never 
varied.  The  miracles  of  Grace  have 
been  astounding  and  unceasing  from 
the  very  first  day.” 

Towards  the  end  of  November, 
1947,  Monsignor  completed  the  Ca- 
nadian tour  and  returned  to  Buffalo 
to  turn  the  statue  over  to  Bishop 
O’Hara.  The  Bishop  then  revealed  that 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  appoint 
a man  to  conduct  the  American  tour. 
Monsignor  was  asked  if  he  could 
stay  on  until  a replacement  could  be 
appointed.  He  agreed. 

The  American  tour  began  in  the 
Buffalo  Cathedral,  where,  during 
the  thirty-six  hours  the  statue  was 
there,  an  estimated  220,000  people 
visited  the  church.  From  Buffalo,  the 
tour  went  to  Albany  and  from  there 
to  another  107  dioceses.  Until  1956 
the  procedure  had  been  to  keep  the 
statue  in  each  church  for  one  day, 
but  now  each  visit  lasts  for  three 
days  — a less  hectic  arrangement. 


Since  the  statue’s  visit  is  often 
the  occasion  for  a public  procession 
or  rally,  the  reaction  of  non-Catholics 
has  been  interesting.  Msgr.  McGrath 
is  convinced,  from  his  experience, 
that  the  more  Catholics  show  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  the  more 
respect  and  cooperation  they  will 
receive  from  their  non-Catholic  neigh- 
bours. He  mentions  two  incidents  to 
illustrate  this  truth. 

While  visiting  the  diocese  of  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  the  non-Catholic  editor  of 
the  Flora  Sentinel  asked  Monsignor 
if  he  would  explain  the  Fatima  story 
to  the  citizens  of  Flora  if  he,  the 
editor,  were  to  erect  a statue  of  Our 
Lady  in  the  street.  Monsignor  agreed, 
and  10,000  people  showed  up  for  the 
sermon.  Flora  has  a population  of 
8,000,  3%  of  which  is  Catholic.  The 
editor  admitted  that  it  was  the  biggest 
thing  that  had  ever  happened  in  Flora. 

On  another  occasion  a processional 
entrance  to  the  town  of  St.  Meinrad, 
Ind.  had  been  planned.  The  procession 
was  to  follow  a route  from  West 
Baden  with  the  statue  being  carried 
atop  a high  float.  A few  days  before 
the  event,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
branches  of  trees  along  the  route  were 
too  low  to  permit  the  statue  to  pass. 
Rather  than  suggest  a change  of  plans, 
non-Catholic  laborers  spent  three 
days  cutting  branches  from  trees 
lining  fifty  miles  of  highway. 

Monsignor  is  frequently  asked  if 
he  has  witnessed  any  miracles  in 
connection  with  his  work.  He  reports 
that  he  has  personally  seen  five:  four 
from  cancer  and  one  from  blindness. 
But  none  of  these  has  been  officially 
authenticated,  because  no  authenti- 
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cation  has  ever  been  sought.  As 
Monsignor  points  out,  the  purpose  of 
the  tour  is  not  to  perform  miracles, 
but  to  preach  the  message  of  Our 
Lady. 

Far  more  outstanding  than  the 
physical  miracles,  says  Monsignor, 
are  the  miracles  of  Grace,  and  of 
these  the  most  notable  was  the  case 
of  Mr.  William  Hermanns,  of  San 
Jose,  California.  Mr.  Hermanns,  a 
college  professor,  had  been  a con- 
firmed atheist  for  forty  years.  He 
was  invited  by  the  local  pastor  to 
attend  the  holy  hour.  The  story  of 
what  happened  to  him  during  that 
hour,  Mr.  Hermanns  has  recorded 
in  a book  entitled,  “Mary  and  the 
Mocker.” 


disapproval.  These  usually  take  the 
form  of  annoying  and  inexplicable 
hindrances.  For  example,  elevators 
frequently  cease  to  work,  or  while 
still  operating,  will  not  open  at  the 
required  floor.  Public  address  systems 
usually  go  dead;  lights  often  go  out, 
and  once  the  car  even  caught  fire. 
In  Oklahoma,  Monsignor  once  mis- 
sed, by  a minute  and  a half,  a flash 
flood  of  ten  feet  of  water  which 
washed  fifty  cars  off  the  highway.  In 
spite  of  it  all,  he  has  never  yet  missed 
a preaching  date. 

Since  the  message  of  Fatima  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  sup- 
pression of  Communism  and  the  con- 
version of  Russia,  it  is  rather  surpri- 
sing that  Communist  groups  have 


"The  miracles  of  Grace  have  been  astounding  and  unceasing" 


Caught  in  a crowd  of  people  on 
their  way  to  venerate  the  statue,  Mr. 
Hermanns  soon  found  himself  knee- 
ling at  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrim  Virgin. 
He  saw  the  eyes  begin  to  move,  and 
the  garments  to  sway.  He  then  heard 
a voice  saying  to  him,  “Repent,  do 
not  die  in  your  sins.”  He  returned 
to  his  seat  and  remained  in  the 
church  until  closing  time.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  conversion,  a 
process  which  eventually  took  him 
to  Rome  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 

In  another  parish,  a pastor  reported 
eighteen  conversions  which  he  said 
could  be  put  down  as  a direct  result 
of  the  statue  visit. 

Just  as  these  miracles  evidence 
Divine  approval  of  the  tour,  there 
seem  also  to  be  signs  of  diabolical 


shown  very  little  opposition  to  the 
tour  . . . this  even  in  a town  supposed 
to  be  almost  80%  Communist.  Mon- 
signor believes  that  this  may  indi- 
cate that  local  Communists  have 
heard  of  what  happened  to  two  of 
their  comrades  who  tried  to  interfere 
with  a European  Fatima  tour. 

In  Madrid,  a man  once  stood  at 
his  doorway  with  an  axe,  waiting  for 
the  procession  to  pass.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  chop  the  statue  to  pieces. 
The  moment  it  arrived,  the  man  fell 
over  dead.  In  Marseille,  another 
Communist,  attempting  to  break  up 
the  procession,  drove  his  motorcycle 
into  the  crowd.  He  frightened  every- 
one, and  killed  a seven-year-old 
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NEWS 


(AIF).  Half  of  the  arable  land  of 
China  was  affected  by  drought  or 
floods  during  1960.  Typhoons  des- 
troyed entire  harvests  in  some  areas. 
Many  regions  suffered  from  insect 
pests  while  frost  and  hail  damaged 
a number  of  provinces.  In  some  fields 
seed  had  to  be  planted  six  times  before 
it  yielded  a harvest. 

This  tragic  report  is  confirmed  by 
private  witnesses.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  people  are  suffering 
from  hunger.  They  need  help. 

Putting  aside  ideological  differences 
and  the  cold  war,  would  it  not  be 

I possible  to  reach  out  a helping  hand 
to  this  suffering  continent?  There  is 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  help 
could  be  given  provided  Peking  will 
accept  it.  ■ 

(Catholic  Standard).  Charges  that 
denominational  schools  in  British 
Guiana  imply  discrimination  against 
those  of  other  faiths  were  refuted  by 
the  Anglican  Archbishop  of  the  West 
Indies,  Dr.  Alan  J.  Knight.  He  said 
that  the  school  owners  were  not 
claiming  exclusive  privileges  for  them- 
! selves.  Others  could  also  avail  them- 
selves of  these  rights.  The  right  to 
build  government  schools  is  recog- 
nized  also. 

He  dismissed  as  groundless  fears 
that  denominational  schools  divide 
the  nation  by  creating  religious  bi- 
gotry and  answered  the  objection 


that  it  is  not  equitable  to  use  public 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  these  schools 
by  pointing  out  that  they  were  open 
to  all  and  contributed  a full  share 
to  the  general  education  program.  ■ 

(AIF).  The  Church  on  Formosa  con- 
tinues to  progress,  but  not  without 
problems  — the  most  serious  of 
which  is  a concerted  effort  to  promote 
birth  control  throughout  the  island. 
Another  problem  is  the  matter  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Catholic  children 
attending  public  school.  Only  one 
small  Catholic  primary  school  is  in 
operation  on  the  island. 

Paganism  is  still  strong  and  expe- 
rienced missionaries  fear  that  this 
strong  tie  with  the  spiritual,  although 
erroneous  will  wane  before  it  is 
supplanted  by  Christianity,  leaving 
the  people  atheistic  materialists.  ■ 

(AIF)  — The  world-wide  Protestant 
missionary  force  is  growing,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  survey  report  by  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Price  and  Clara  E.  Orr, 
published  by  the  Mission  Research 
Library  in  New  York. 

There  are  42,250  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries serving  in  countries  other 
than  their  own.  Of  this  number,  27,- 
219  (64%)  are  from  North  America, 
7,000  from  agencies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  1,763  from  Australia, 
1,541  from  Sweden,  1,009  from 
Germany.  ■ 
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THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


The  End  of  Another  Year 


Late  this  month,  the  seminary  will 
close  until  early  September. 
Another  scholastic  year  will  be  over. 
For  most  of  the  students  it  means  the 
beginning  of  a summer  break,  but  for 
twelve  it  marks  the  end  of  their  semi- 
nary training.  They  are  already  or- 
dained priests;  now  they  await  their 
mission  appointments. 

The  fascination  of  mission  life  will 
soon  fray  their  memories  of  the  semi- 
nary, but  some  moments  will  never 
be  forgotten.  They  will  always  re- 
member the  seminary  as  a house  of 
prayer.  And  the  habits  of  prayer  they 
formed  there  will  stay  with  them 
forever. 


Favorite  pas- 
times always 
include  hockey 
and  cards 


But  there  will  be  other  memories, 
including  those  which  seminarian 
Terry  Kennedy  has  captured  in  these 
photographs  — the  memories  of 
care.free  moments.  These  moments  of 
recreation  are  not  merely  gaps  in  the 
fabric  of  seminary  life.  They  have  a 
positive  function.  At  these  times, 
when  the  rule  of  silence  is  off  and  a 
man  is  given  free  rein,  his  whole 
personality  comes  into  play.  Now  he 
must  test  his  virtue  in  conflict  and 
in  harmony  with  other  personalities. 
Now  the  shield  of  silence  and  the 
protection  of  isolation  are  torn  away 
and  he  is  forced  into  a give-and-take 
existence  that  can  build  his  charac- 
ter while  it  destroys  his  ego  — if  he 
uses  it  properly. 

We  don’t  advertise  our  seminary  as 
a recreational  club.  In  fact,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  each  day  is 
given  to  recreation.  But  it  is  an  im- 
portant percentage.  ■ 
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Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 


Little  Flower’s 
JUNIOR  MISSIONARIES 


Some  time  ago  a missionary  in  China  was  telling  a group  of  poor  Chinese 
about  a disastrous  flood  that  had  ravaged  homes  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  river  in  the  United  States,  leaving  hundreds  of  people  destitute. 

His  listeners  were  sympathetic.  They  themselves  had  suffered  many 
times  from  flood  and  famine.  “Oh,  those  poor  Americans!”  they  exclaimed. 
And  they  immediately  offered  to  send  aid  from  their  own  meager  resources. 

These  Chinese  people,  by  our  standards,  were  living  in  miserable  con- 
ditions, barely  above  subsistence  level . . . and  yet  they  offered  what  little 
they  could  spare,  with  the  typical  generosity  of  the  poor.  They  had  suffered 
themselves  and  so  understood  well  the  sufferings  of  others  and  were  willing 
to  do  what  they  could  to  alleviate  them. 

In  our  world  there  are  many  poor,  and  the  rich  very  often  forget  them. 
They  are  remembered  best  by  those  who,  not  having  very  much,  still 
manage  to  find  something  to  give  to  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 
This  is  true  charity  . . . true  love  for  one’s  neighbour,  for  it  involves  sacrifice. 
It  is  very  easy  to  give  when  you  have  an  abundance  of  this  world’s  goods, 
but  very  hard  when  you  have  little  or  nothing.  This  is  the  kind  of  sacrifice 
required  to  help  the  missions.  The  success  of  our  missionary  work  does  not 
depend  upon  the  rich  but  upon  a multitude  of  sacrifices  from  the  poor. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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WHAT  DOES  A WINDOW 
BRING  TO  CHURCH  ? 

A stained  glass  window  such  as  this 
one  from  our  seminary  chapel  brings 
several  things: 

INSPIRATION 

in  its  representation  of 
the  mysteries  of  God 
and  the  glories  of  His  saints; 

ATMOSPHERE 

which  marks  the  chapel  as  a 
“house  of  prayer”; 

BEAUTY 

reflecting  the  beauty  of  God; 

ELEGANCE 

befitting  the  house  of 
Our  Sovereign  Lord. 

One  thing  more:  It  brings 

A REMINDER 

to  those  in  the  chapel 
to  pray  for  our  benefactors. 

There  are  24  stained  glass  windows 
in  our  chapel  — 

12  large  and  12  small. 

Could  you  please  help  us 
to  pay  for  them? 

The  large  ones  cost  $1000  each, 
the  small  ones  $500  each. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ontario. 


THE  FIRST 


CHRISTIAN  _____ 

CONTACT 


JOSEPH  SPAE,  C.I.C.M. 

The  last  census  of  the  Church  in 
Japan  gave  the  figure  of  277,- 
000  Catholics  out  of  a population  of 
94,000,000.  Only  two  out  of  every 
thousand  Japanese  are  Catholics  and 
only  10,000  adults  are  baptized  each 
year. 

It  is  a missionary  axiom  that  these 
94,000,000  Japanese  non-believers 
are  potential  pre-catechumens  and 
that  God  wants  to  save  each  one  of 
them. 

The  conversion  of  an  individual 
and  of  a nation  is  nothing  else  than 
the  discovery  of  that  individual’s  or 
nation’s  own  vocation.  The  missionary 
activity  consists  in  helping  that  indi- 
vidual or  that  nation  find  their  vo- 
cation. It  is  God  who  is  inspiring  the 
conversion.  The  missioner  is  His 
ambassador  to  the  individual  or  to 
the  nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  are 
spiritually  restless  with  the  traditional 
national  religions.  This  spiritual  un- 
easiness reveals  their  need  of  God. 
Not  uncommonly,  however,  there  is 
a tension  between  Catholicism  and 
the  nations  to  which  we  are  sent. 


This  antagonism  may  have  its  roots 
in  historical  circumstances,  perse- 
cution, scientific  atheism,  or  nationa- 
listic tendencies.  But  there  is  one  thing 
we  usually  overlook,  that  the  tension 
is  primarily  caused  by  the  subcons- 
cious uneasiness  of  paganism  when 
faced  for  the  first  time  with  divine 
truth. 

All  nations  have  cryptically  some- 
thing of  the  truth  that  we  possess  in 
all  clarity,  fullness  and  brightness. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  what  it 
is  and  use  it  as  a steppingstone  to 
reach  the  full  message  of  truth. 

In  Japan  where  one-third  of  the 
population  accepts  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God,  a prudent  approach 
to  our  concept  of  God  will  be  accept- 
ed without  too  much  difficulty.  Morti- 
fication, the  natural  preparation  for 
spirituality  that  we  find  in  our  asce- 
tical  life,  is  found  also  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  throughout  the 
East.  Many  among  them  transpose 
their  mortification  by  practicing  cha- 
rity. 

Intuition  also  plays  a role  in 
bringing  people  to  the  Faith.  This 
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gift,  too,  the  Japanese  possess.  They 
have  to  know  Christ,  and  then  they 
will  love  Him  and  follow  Him. 
Without  formal  knowledge  many  will 
reach  the  baptism  of  love  rather  than 
a baptism  of  water.  This  is  the  heart 
of  the  problem:  How  can  we  offer 
our  religion  to  their  intuition  as  the 
supreme  discovery  which  will  give 
them  the  true  knowledge  of  God? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  forms 
of  Western  life,  carrying  with  them 
vestiges  of  Christianity,  are  con- 
quering the  world.  Although  obscured 
by  secularization,  these  vestiges  have 
been  well  received.  But  no  one  has 
tried  to  test  Catholicism  with  its 
absolute  values  of  truth  and  love  as 
other  ideologies  and  techniques  have 
been  tested  and  accepted. 

There  are  in  Japan,  as  in  any  other 
country,  those  who  stick  to  the  an- 
cestral traditions.  There  is  also  a 
second  class  of  people,  those  who 
easily  become  prey  to  mass  move- 
ments and  collective  hysteria.  There 
is  also,  however,  a third  class,  a mino- 
rity guided  by  their  own  ideals  and 
ideologies.  They  will  lead  the  masses. 
They  will  be  the  leaders  for  good  or 
bad. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  we,  the 
Universal  Church,  the  priest,  the 
local  community  and  the  individual 
Catholic  are  the  visible  incarnation 
of  that  goodness  and  kindness  of  the 
Lord  who  wants  to  reach  those  who 
do  not  know  Him. 

As  Christ  went  to  the  people,  so 
we  must  go  to  them  and  not  wait 
until  they  come  to  us.  We  must  cross 
the  geographical  and  psychological 
gaps  that  separate  us  from  potential 
converts. 


Fr.  Spae,  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
Missions,  is  Secretary  General  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Apostolate  in 
Tokyo,  and  editor  of  the  Missionary 
Bulletin.  His  article,  published  here, 
first  appeared  in  Missionhurst  maga- 
zine. 


On  first  contact  let  us  forget  the 
subtle  distinctions  of  the  Western 
philosophy  in  which  the  revealed 
truth  is  “explained”  but  not  con- 
tained. 

We  must  try,  at  least,  to  show 
the  complete  Christ  from  the  very 
first  contact.  The  first  impression 
one  receives  from  Christianity  is  the 
most  important  and  it  would  be  ca- 
tastrophic if  the  first  contact  is:  “We 
don’t  eat  meat  on  Fridays,”  or  “we 
are  against  birth  control,”  or  “our 
priests  do  not  marry.”  The  potential 
convert  must  receive  as  a first  im- 
pression “Christians  love  God  above 
all  and  love  each  other.” 

We  must  avoid  appearing  to  the 
potential  convert  as  if  we  were  in 
competition  with  institutions  in  their 
country,  i.e.,  by  our  hospitals,  schools, 
etc.  We  must  never  forget  that  in 
foreign  countries  we  can  very  easily 
create  the  impression  of  belonging  to 
a powerful  international  organization 
with  considerable  financial  resources. 
We  will  never  meet  on  that  level.  We 
must  try  to  meet  on  the  human  level, 
heart  to  heart.  We  must,  on  first 
contact,  disassociate  ourselves  from 
the  accidental  means  of  the  aposto- 
late, and  be  only  “witnesses  of  the 
truth  and  channels  of  grace.” 

Too  often  for  a first  contact  we 
have  relied  on  a catechism  which, 
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like  a traditional  prayer  book,  is  not 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  Two  Ja- 
panese intellectuals  found  a catechism 
on  a train  bench  and  began  reading 
it.  This  was  the  first  and  last  thing 
they  wanted  to  know  about  the 
Church. 

The  first  contact  must  come  from 
the  Gospel  — the  person  of  Christ 
and  His  message  of  love  — a per- 
sonal approach  that  can  change  the 
world.  It  must  be  a message  in  which 
Christ  is  shown  as  the  man  who  is 
in  and  for  the  whole  world. 

It  is  not  enough  in  apostolic  work 
to  agree  theoretically  that  we  have  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  people  to 
whom  we  are  sent.  Too  easily  we 
think  that  we  are  right  and  they  are 
wrong.  There  must  be  real  feeling 
in  our  adaptation  to  national  charac- 
teristics. We  have  not  stressed  enough 
that  Christianity  has  to  become  a 
national  heritage.  This  will  be  the 
fruit  of  joint  work  between  local 
clergy  and  the  missionaries  on  one 
hand,  and  the  laity  on  the  other. 

The  groundwork  is  primarily  the 
work  of  the  laity,  individually  and  in 
the  community.  It  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  Christian  life  to  grow  by 
the  effort  of  all.  We  must  have  a 
sound  spirit  of  conquest,  one  that 
wants  to  meet  people  on  their  level. 
A genuine  desire  to  help  will  make 
the  discovery  of  Christ  possible. 
Therefore,  we  can  say  that  the  laity 
works  on  a horizontal  plane,  the  level 
of  human  relations.  The  priest  works 
more  on  a vertical  plane,  dispensing 
to  the  people  the  grace  of  God. 

Individual  contacts  are  good,  but 
it  is  part  of  God’s  plan  that  a com- 


munity effort  will  be  much  more 
efficient.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  5,000 
adults  baptized  in  France  every  year 
lose  their  faith  because  they  are  never 
incorporated  into  a true  Christian 
community.  The  same  conclusion 
can  safely  be  drawn  in  Japan. 

Conversions  in  a particular  place 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  apostolic  contacts  and  the  spiritual 
fervor  of  the  community  from  which 
the  contacts  originated. 

The  potential  convert  is  someone 
who  sympathizes  with  us  and  is  un- 
consciously drawn  to  an  ideal.  A 
Buddhist  bonze  came  into  the  Church 
after  observing  the  life  of  a particular 
priest  for  three  years.  A medical 
doctor  in  our  community  of  Himeji 
became  a convert  after  seeing  a group 
of  Catholic  nurses  pray  together  each 
evening.  Says  a famous  Japanese 
author  and  critic,  “There  is  only  one 
logical  thing  left  for  us  to  do,  that 
is,  join  the  Catholic  Church.  If  we 
don’t  do  it,  maybe  it’s  because  of 
lack  of  courage.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  because  we  don’t  find  the 
Catholic  Church  so  easily.  There  is 
not  enough  Catholicity  in  the  Catholic 
Church.” 

Small  groups  can  best  make  the 
necessary  contacts  and  foster  each 
other’s  spiritual  fervor.  And  small 
group  technique  is  in  line  with  Ja- 
panese social  structure  and  psycho- 
logy. 

In  Japan  a correspondence  course 
in  religion  was  offered  on  a national 
scale  through  radio.  This  method  has 
the  advantage  that  it  can  be  follow- 
ed up  on  the  parish  level. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  30 
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RAYMOND  McCarthy,  sfm 

It  had  been  a tiring  trip,  thirty  hours 
to  cover  139  miles,  and  now  the 
time  had  come  to  set  foot  on  “terra 
firma”  and  I was  ready.  Or  was  I? 
There  remained  a slight  problem  of 
disembarking.  The  Captain  explained 
that  the  tug  was  not  going  to  tie  up; 
they  would  run  for  a piling  and 
Father  was  to  step  onto  it.  Then  the 
tug  would  back  away  while  I stepped 
from  the  piling  to  the  wharf.  I was 
ready.  In  my  left  hand  I held  my 
Mass  kit;  my  left  foot  was  free  to 
step  onto  the  piling;  my  right  foot 
was  on  the  rail  of  the  tug  and  my 
right  hand  firmly  clasped  the  roof 
of  the  Captain’s  cabin. 

We  approached  the  piling;  we 
struck  the  piling;  my  foot  was  on  the 
piling.  But  we  had  approached  at  such 
a speed  that  the  jolt  of  the  tug  hitting 
the  piling  threw  me  off  balance.  With 
one  foot  on  the  tug,  one  on  the  piling, 
and  the  boat  moving  slowly  towards 
midstream  I was  left  doing  the  splits. 
As  I looked  down  twenty  feet  at  the 
muddy,  swirling  Berbice  river  I was 


firmly  convinced  that  if  I went  down 
I would  never  return. 

Fortunately,  a sailor  saw  my  plight 
in  time.  He  was  on  the  wharf,  and 
while  the  Captain  frantically  rang 
bells  to  stop  the  tug,  the  sailor  grab- 
bed my  left  arm  and  literally  threw  me 
from  the  boat  to  the  shore  where  I 
landed  face  down  in  a pile  of  wet 
bauxite,  which  is  like  red  mud.  I 
was  sure  my  right  hand  and  arm 
were  still  aboard  the  tug,  and  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  see  I still  had 
two  wings.  The  next  thing  I remem- 
ber was  the  sailor  standing  over  me 
saying,  “Faw,  me  sorry  me  treat  ya 
rough,  you  na  mind?” 

“Naw,  me  na  mind,  me  grateful” 
I said. 

With  that  he  casually  took  a short 
run  and  jumped  twelve  feet  onto  a 
barge  that  was  slowly  creeping  away 
from  the  wharf. 

As  I sat  there  at  3.30  a.m.  in  that 
pile  of  red  mud  I wondered  what 
benefactor’s  prayers  were  responsible 
for  the  outcome  of  that  little 
episode.  ■ 
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FIRST  CHRISTIAN  CONTACT  — 
CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  28 

More  than  a million  pamphlets  on 
the  Catholic  Church  are  distributed 
at  Christmas,  which  is  an  ally  in  our 
cause.  The  birthday  of  Buddha  is 
almost  universally  neglected  in  Japan, 
but  Christ’s  birthday  is  celebrated  as 
a feast. 

In  his  mission  encyclical  “Prin- 
ceps  Pastorum”  Pope  John  XXIII 
suggested  that  the  bishops  create 
centers  of  information  and  research 
where  local  and  foreign  priests  can 
exchange  ideas  and  find  solutions  to 
problems.  This  institute  in  Japan  will 
work  closely  with  the  laity  and  will 
be  a center  of  information  on  Japan 
and  things  Japanese  for  the  Church. 

New  apostolic  methods  will  be  the 
first  result  of  scientific  research  on 
public  opinion  in  Japan  — those 
things,  events,  personalities,  which 
influence  the  Japanese.  When  we 
understand  better  how  the  Japanese 
will  react,  we  will  be  able  to  direct 
more  surely  the  Catholic  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Institute 
will  inform  non-Catholic  Japanese  on 
the  Church,  its  doctrine  and  its  stand 
on  current  problems. 

Of  course  all  this  presupposes  a 
team  of  specialists  to  conduct  re- 
search and  documentation  work  in 
the  field  of  pastoral  theology,  ca- 
techetics  and  religious  sociology. 

The  Institute  will  help  raise  the 
intellectual  and  apostolic  level  of 
priests,  missioners  and  lay  people. 
The  entire  effort  would  be  directed 
towards  making  the  first  contact  more 
efficient,  so  that  not  only  a few 
thousands  of  individuals  each  year, 
but  all  people  may  recognize  Christ.  ■ 


MARY'S  AMBASSADOR  — 
CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  19 

girl.  When  the  excitement  calmed 
down,  he  discovered  he  had  killed 
his  own  daughter  — his  only  child. 

In  the  light  of  his  unusual  work, 
what  are  Msgr.  McGrath’s  hopes  for 
the  future  of  the  world  in  its  struggle 
against  Communism?  The  reaction  of 
American  and  Canadian  Catholics 
to  the  message  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
he  says,  is  wonderfully  encouraging. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  continual 
rise  and  spread  of  Communism  shows 
that  there  are  still  too  few  people 
heeding  her  requests.  Our  attitude, 
he  says,  must  be  one  neither  of 
despair,  nor  of  overconfidence,  but 
of  simple,  loving  hope,  buoyed  up 
with  the  assurance  given  by  Our 
Blessed  Mother  that,  “in  the  end,  My 
Immaculate  Heart  will  triumph.”  ■ 


On  his  way  to  visit  relatives  in  the 
swamp  country,  the  stranger  asked  di- 
rections of  a native. 

“Is  it  true  that  if  you  carry  a lighted 
torch  through  the  swamp  the  alligators 
will  not  bother  you  ?” 

“We  . . . ell”,  replied  the  native,  “de- 
pends on  how  fast  you  can  carry  the 
torch.” 


Then  there  was  the  employee  who 
showed  up  late  for  work  — one  hour 
late.  The  worker  limped,  was  bruised 
and  battered  about  the  face  and  carried 
his  arm  in  a sling.  His  section  chief 
glowered  at  him  and  glanced  meaning- 
fully at  the  clock. 

“I  fell  out  of  the  window,”  the  timid 
worker  explained. 

“And  that  took  you  an  hour  ?” 
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Father  John  O’Grady’s  first  mission 
appointment  was  to  the  Bahamas , 
where  he  is  still  working.  He  is  a 
native  of  Toronto  and  was  ordained 
in  St.  Theresa* s church,  Scarboro,  in 
1958. 

I REMEMBER 

I will  always  remember  the  first  time  I said  Mass  at  the  Rock  Sound 
mission,  in  the  Bahamas.  Even  though  I was  warned  as  a semina- 
rian, to  expect  “anything”  on  the  missions,  I never  dreamed  that 
two  boys,  who  are  all  of  six  or  seven,  would  object  to  my  saying 
Mass.  But  that’s  what  happened. 

Father  Paul  Pendergast  takes  care  of  the  Rock  Sound  mission. 
At  morning  Mass,  two  of  his  young  admirers,  Peter  & Michael,  are 
invariably  found  kneeling  beside  the  nuns.  Peter  and  Michael  are 
brothers,  twins,  and  inseparable.  They  admire  Father  Paul  a great 
deal.  Their  little  minds  have  formed  a “priest-image”,  if  you  will, 
and  that  “image”  is  Father  Paul.  One  day,  I shattered  the  image, 
simply  because  Father  Paul  is  tall  and  thirtyish  and  I am  short  and 
twentyish. 

Father  Paul  was  called  away  from  his  mission  and  he  asked 
me  to  come  down  to  say  Mass  in  his  absence.  As  always,  the  twins 
were  present.  They  looked  up  in  alarm,  as  I appeared  in  the  priestly 
vestments.  Tugging  at  Sister  Angela’s  arm,  Peter  said:  “Sister, 
Sister  . . . look.  Him  no  priest;  him  boy.”  Michael  agreed.  “Him  not 
real  priest,  like  Father  Paul,”  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  Sister  explained 
that  I was  a real  priest,  even  though  I didn’t  look  like  Father  Paul. 
Once  again,  Peter  turned  to  her  and  said,  “Are  you  sure  he  can  bring 
God  down  to  the  altar  ?”  Being  assured  that  I could,  their  questions 
ceased,  and  Mass  continued  without  further  interruption.  ■ 

JOHN  O'GRADY,  SFM 
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NO  SALE 

This  is  not  a sales  talk.  When  we  ask  you  to  donate  to 
our  building  fund,  we  offer  no  products,  prizes  or 
premiums  in  return.  We  appeal  directly  to  your  love  of 
God  and  your  zeal  for  souls.  We  have  been  supported 
by  your  charity  before,  and  we  know  better  than  to 
approach  you  through  any  lesser  motive.  Please  help  us 
again.  The  payment  plans  suggested  here  are  for  your 
convenience.  So  is  the  pledge  form  on  page  12. 


1 

$100.00  in  1 payment 

2 

$50.00  a year  for  2 years 

3 

$25.00  each  6 months  for  2 years 

4 

$20.00  each  5 months  for  25  months 

5 

$15.00  each  4 months  for  28  months 
(last  payment  $10.00) 

6 : 

$10.00  each  2 months  for  20  months 

7 : 

$5.00  each  2 months  for  40  months 

8 : 

$2.50  a month  for  40  months 

CARBORO 
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Onth  is  JKappy  Occasion 


I extend  my  prayerful  best  wishes  and 
as  my  special  gift  to  you,  1 have 
requested  that  you  be  included  in  a 
Novena  of  Masses  in  honor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  to  be  offered  by  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  during  the 
month  of 


WRITE  IN  MONTH  REMEMBRANCE  IS  TO  BE  MADE 

With  best  wishes  from: 


Wherever  good  taste  and  beauty 
are  essential,  Scarboro’s  greeting 
cards  belong.  Each  beautifully 
illustrated  card  is  a spiritual  bou- 
quet which  promises  the  receiver 
a remembrance  in  a novena  of 
Masses  offered  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima. 

Our  selection  of  cards  includes: 
Birthday,  Wedding,  Wedding  An- 
niversary, Thank  You,  Get  Well, 
New  Baby,  Sympathy,  and  All 
Occasion  cards.  You  are  free  to 
make  up  your  own  box  of  ten 
cards  from  the  list.  Send  no  money 
with  your  order;  pay  one  dollar 
for  each  card  as  you  use  them. 
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EDITORIAL 


“Me”  versus  “Thee” 


nyone  who  dares  to  call  himself  a Christian  must  have  a 


Christ-like  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Most  of  us  have 


a healthy  yen  for  our  own  salvation,  but  this  is  not  enough.  We 
must  also  work  for  the  good  of  others.  The  alternative  might  be 
called  spiritual  neutralism  — a genuine  concern  for  one’s  own 
salvation,  but  a hands-off,  non-interference  policy  regarding  any- 
one else’s.  This  won’t  work.  As  soon  as  we  ignore  the  salvation 
of  others,  we  endanger  our  own  spiritual  welfare. 

Besides,  we  are  already  committed  to  work  for  others.  When 
we  were  baptised,  we  renounced  Satan.  To  stand  idly  by  now 
while  others  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  souls  to  him  is  a poor 
form  of  “renunciation”.  These  souls  belong  to  God;  to  foresake 
them  amounts  to  renunciation  of  God.  “He  who  is  not  with  me 
is  against  me.” 

I remember  a cartoon  showing  a team  of  mountain  climbers 
who  had  just  conquered  a mountain  peak.  The  members  of  the 
team  were  roped  together,  but  from  the  last  man  the  rope  trailed 
down  the  mountain,  across  a field  to  a cabin  where  it  was  tied 
to  the  waist  of  a man  relaxing  in  an  easy  chair.  He  looked  up 
at  the  men  on  the  distant  peak  and  said  to  himself,  “Well,  we 
made  it.”  He  apparently  thought  it  was  enough  to  be  roped  to 
the  team  to  claim  credit  for  the  victory. 

If  the  world  is  ever  brought  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  fact 
that  one  has  sided  with  Him  through  baptism  will  hardly  be  enough 
to  merit  a share  of  the  reward.  Positive  cooperation  is  necessary. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  perennial  question  — what  can  we  do  ? 

If  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  are  prepared  to  do 
whatever  God  asks  of  us,  then  we  can  stop  worrying  about  WHAT 
to  do  — leave  it  to  Him.  He  alone  knows  the  most  effective 
contribution  we  can  make  to  the  salvation  of  the  world.  And 
don’t  think  it  is  unfair  to  ask  Him  to  direct  us.  He  prefers  it 
that  way.  God  prefers  to  make  all  the  plans  if  we  will  only 
carry  them  out  as  He  directs.  If  we  will  submit  ourselves  to 
His  decisions,  humbly  and  generously,  that’s  all  we  have  to  do. 
Somehow,  through  some  medium,  at  some  time,  God  will  let  us 
know  what  He  wants.  ■ 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
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HARVESTS  UNLIMITED 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

The  province  of  Azua  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  dry  and 
rather  dusty.  The  Caribbean  Sea 
blocks  any  escape  to  the  south,  but 
the  roads  north  lead  into  the  moun- 
tains where  the  air  is  slightly  cooler 
and  the  land  more  arable.  One  of 
these  north  bound  roads  peters  out 
in  a mountain  town  called  Padre  Las 
Casas. 


Victor  Vachon,  SFM 


Twelve  hundred  people  live  in  this 
town.  They  raise  coffee,  rice,  peanuts 
and  beans,  but  their  standard  of  living 
remains  below  most  other  areas  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  average 
annual  wage  in  Padre  Las  Casas  is 
about  $75  compared  to  $200  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
running  water  in  the  town  ; people 
must  carry  their  supply  from  the  river 
and  boil  it  before  using  it.  Many  are 
careless  about  boiling  the  water  first 
and  as  a result  there  is  more  sickness 
than  the  two  local  doctors  can  ade- 
quately handle. 

During  the  day,  the  town  has  no 
electric  power.  It  is  turned  on  from 
nightfall  until  11  P.M.  but  there  are 
frequent  interruptions  and  break- 


downs. A recent  failure  left  the  town 
without  power  for  five  weeks. 

There  are  no  theaters  in  Padre  Las 
Casas,  no  public  recreational  facilities, 
in  fact,  little  entertainment  of  any 
kind.  It  is  a quiet  town.  A Cook’s 
tour  could  offer  a visitor  few  im- 
pressive sights  — only  rows  of  poor 
homes,  each  equipped  with  an  old 
man  or  woman  sleeping  on  a dilapi- 
dated chair  just  outside  the  open 
front  door. 

But  in  the  center  of  town  there  is 
a Catholic  church,  modest  enough  to 
be  ignored  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  obviously  the  pride  and 
the  nerve  center  of  Padre  Las  Casas. 

The  pastor  of  this  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Carmel,  Fr.  John  O’Connor, 
and  his  assistant,  Fr.  Victor  Vachon 
are  both  Scarboro  Fathers.  Their 
activties  among  the  1200  townsfolk 
and  the  20,000  mountaineer  members 
of  their  parish  have  earned  for  them 
a proud  title  among  their  fellow  mis- 
sionaries: they  are  called  a couple  j 
of  “pushers”,  which  means  they  get  I 
things  done. 

Their  basic  problem  is  clear  — 
how  to  care  for  the  spiritual  needs 
of  2 1 ,000  parishioners  ? And  the  first 
step  to  the  problem’s  solution  is  also 
clear  — set  up  mission  stations  within  I 
the  parish  limits  to  serve  those  who 
live  too  far  from  the  church.  These 
stations  are  called  campos,  and  this 
parish  has  40  of  them  scattered 
throughout  the  mountains. 

Most  of  the  campos  are  “mule 
campos”  which  means  the  priest  must 
travel  to  them  by  mule;  they  are  inac- 
cessible by  jeep,  and  horses  can’t  take 
the  mountain  trails.  Some  of  them  are 
nine  hours’  mule  ride  from  town. 
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Depending  on  the  distance  and  the 
condition  of  the  trails,  campos  are 
visited  anywhere  from  once  a month 
to  once  a year.  In  any  case,  the 
priest’s  visit  is  the  most  exciting  event 
in  the  pattern  of  campo  life. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  the 
priest  usually  instructs  the  people  in 
the  fundamentals  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
This  is  followed  by  confessions  which 
may  last  until  midnight.  After  sev- 
eral more  hours  of  confessions  in  the 
morning,  everyone  is  ready  for  Mass. 
In  three  of  the  40  campos  in  this 


parish,  Mass  can  be  celebrated  in  a 
chapel.  But  in  the  rest  there  are  no 
chapels  and  Mass  is  said  either  out- 
doors or  in  a makeshift  shelter. 

Immediately  after  Mass,  the  priest 
usually  sings  a few  responsos.  This  is 
a custom  born  of  the  shortage  of 
priests.  The  Dominican  people  like 
to  have  their  departed  relatives  and 
friends  remembered  by  the  Church. 
But  with  so  few  priests,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  enough  Requiem  Masses. 
Instead,  people  ask  the  priest  to  sing 
or  recite  the  prayers  from  the  funeral 


Lay  Sister  instructs  catechists  in  parish  of  Padre  Las  Casas. 


service  and  to  offer  these  for  the 
repose  of  departed  souls.  These  are 
called  responsos  and  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  a priest  to  follow  the  Mass 
with  several  of  them. 

After  responsos  come  baptisms.  De- 
pending on  the  length  of  time  since 
the  priest’s  last  visit,  there  may  be 
anywhere  from  6 to  150  baptisms. 
Some  priests  have  recorded  more  than 
150,  but  that  is  exceptional. 

Then  there  are  sick  calls.  Some 
people  are  too  weak  to  attend  Mass, 
so  the  priest  must  visit  their  homes. 
He  will  take  communion  to  many 
and  will  annoint  those  whom  he 
thinks  may  not  survive  until  his  next 
visit.  Many  others  will  want  the  priest 
to  visit  their  homes  either  to  speak 
to  him  privately,  or  to  have  him  bless 
the  house,  or  the  family. 

Finally,  there  are  weddings  to  per- 
form and  if  there  is  time  left,  the 
visit  may  be  climaxed  by  a field  day 
which  includes  races,  contests,  etc. 
For  this,  the  priests  often  donate 
medals,  pictures,  rosaries  and  other 
religious  articles  as  prizes. 

Fr.  O’Connor  and  Fr.  Vachon  used 
to  take  turns  visiting  the  campos. 
While  one  worked  in  the  hills,  the 
other  stayed  in  town.  After  a few 
days,  they  would  switch.  But  now  they 
find  it  more  effective  to  work  together 
— at  least  in  the  larger  campos.  They 
stay  together  in  these  campos  for 
four  days.  If  then  the  work  is  still  un- 
finished, one  returns  to  town.  In  this 
way,  they  figure  they  do  about  four 
times  the  work  one  man  could  do. 

“What  we  really  need  in  the  cam- 
pos”, says  Fr.  Vachon,  “is  more 
chapels”.  A chapel  with  a zinc  roof 
and  capacity  for  about  300  people 


would  cost  $800  to  $1000.  In  some 
areas  the  people  might  help  but  in 
many  places  they  are  too  poor  to 
make  any  contribution.  We  have  pro- 
mised the  people  in  some  places  that 
if  they  put  up  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, we’ll  personally  pay  for  the  zinc 
roof  and  the  cement  floor. 

Extra  chapels  would  be  a step  in 
the  right  direction  for  Padre  Las 
Casas,  but  it  would  not  solve  the 
manpower  shortage;  21,000  people 
will  always  be  too  many  for  two 
priests  to  care  for.  To  meet  this  prob- 
lem, Fathers  O’Connor  and  Vachon 
have  trained  a team  of  catechists  — 
77  men  and  35  women. 

Catechists  in  this  parish  are  care- 
fully trained  for  their  work.  They 
spend  one  day  a month  at  the  church 
in  town,  arriving  in  the  evening  for 
an  instruction,  rosary,  confessions 
and  night  prayers.  In  the  morning 
they  attend  two  Masses  and  receive 
Holy  Communion.  They  are  given  a 
breakfast,  and  then  they  receive  three 
hours  of  doctrinal  instruction,  from 
10:00  a.m.  until  1:00  p.m.  After  six 
of  these  meetings,  the  training  is  con- 
cluded with  a five-day  session  of  con- 
centrated study.  Last  year  the  Vicar 
General  of  the  Prelature  and  three 
Spanish  Sisters  were  brought  in  to 
conduct  the  final  study  period. 

The  Sisters  were  all  university  gra- 
duates and  they  conducted  five 
classes  a day  for  each  of  the  five 
days.  They  covered  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, pedagogical  methods,  moral 
principles  and  the  life  of  Christ.  Be- 
tween classes,  the  day  was  broken 
up  with  religious  exercises  and  each 
evening  the  group  was  shown  a reli- 
gious movie. 
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Fr.  John  O'Connor  poses  with  a group  of  his  catechists, 


There  were  45  men  and  25  girls 
at  that  session  and  when  it  was  over 
they  “graduated”.  Each  received  a 
uniform,  three  instruction  books  and 
a rosary.  The  men  wear  a light  green 
shirt  with  a crucifix  and  a red  “C” 
on  the  pocket.  The  girls  wear  a blue 
skirt,  red  hat  and  a yellow  blouse 
with  a crucifix  and  a red  “C”  on  the 
pocket.  They  receive  no  salary,  which 
is  unusual  in  a mission  country.  They 
were  asked  to  do  the  work  out  of 
charity  and  they  have  responded  to 
that  appeal.  After  their  graduation, 
the  catechists  must  attend  the  monthly 
meetings  to  continually  sharpen  their 
approach  to  the  work.  It  is  hoped 


that  later  they  may  be  sent  to  a 
Jesuit  retreat  house  near  the  capital 
for  three  more  days  of  special  study. 

These  catechists  have  very  little 
formal  education  — often  only  two  or 
three  years  of  schooling.  But  they 
have  a simple  faith,  typical  of  the 
people  in  that  area,  and  they  respond 
well  to  the  training  they  receive.  Some 
of  them  lead  groups  of  Catholics  in 
their  villages  in  the  rosary,  hymns 
and  night  prayers  each  evening.  They 
also  instruct  them,  prepare  the 
children  for  first  Holy  Communion, 
and  arrange  marriages  for  the 
priest’s  next  visit. 
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“The  catechists  are  a Godsend,” 
says  Fr.  Vachon.  “Last  year  the  num- 
ber of  Holy  Communions  in  our 
parish  increased  by  10,000  and  the 
number  of  weddings  was  doubled. 
And  in  each  case,  catechists  made  the 
difference.”  What’s  more,  the  system 
is  having  a snowball  effect:  the 

catechists  are  continually  looking  for 
new  recruits,  and  the  priests  hope 
before  long  to  have  200  of  them 
working  within  the  parish. 

Besides  the  catechists,  Our  Lady  of 
Carmel  parish  is  also  the  center  for 
several  other  religious  societies.  There 
are  three  Legion  of  Mary  praesidia; 
the  Gentlemen  of  Altagratia  (for 
men);  the  Ladies  of  Altagratia  (for 
women);  the  Society  of  Mary  (for 
young  girls);  and  the  Apostolate  of 
Prayer  (for  women).  Each  group  has 
its  own  flag  and  its  own  regular  meet- 
ings. The  priests  attend  as  many 
meetings  as  possible,  but  they  can’t 
get  to  them  all  and  here  again  cate- 
chists come  to  the  rescue.  They  fre- 
quently represent  the  priest  at  these 
meetings. 

Fathers  O’Connor  and  Vachon  are 
naturally  enthused  over  the  work 
done  in  the  parish  during  the  past 
year.  But  they  realize  that  it  is  only 
a beginning.  Their  parishioners  still 
receive  too  little  spiritual  attention. 
They  have  been  blessed  with  a strong 
faith,  but  they  need  instruction  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  day  they  may 
have  to  explain  it  to  unbelievers.  And 
they  need  the  sacraments  for  the 
strength  to  defend  it  against  the 
threats  it  will  surely  meet.  The  final 
solution  is  not  yet  clear,  but  the  im- 
mediate directions  and  results  are 
exciting  and  encouraging.  ■ 
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EAST  meets 

WEST 

BOTH  are 

BLEST 

The  work  being  done  by  cate- 
chists in  Santo  Domingo  (des- 
cribed in  the  previous  article)  suggests 
an  interesting  comparison  with  that 
of  Japanese  catechists.  Scarboro’s 
priests  returned  from  Japan  inform 
us  that  all  of  our  parishes  in  that 
country  have  catechists,  although 
none  of  them  employ  as  many  as  are 
used  by  Fathers  O’Connor  and  Va- 
chon in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Most  Japanese  parishes  have  only  one 
catechist,  who  usually  works  at  the 
church  or  parish  rectory  — unlike 
Dominican  catechists  who  work  chief- 
ly in  mission  stations  in  the  absence 
of  the  priest. 

Japan’s  standards  of  education  are 
extremely  high  and  therefore  as  might 
be  expected,  the  average  catechist 
has  at  least  a high  school  education, 
while  many  in  Latin  America  have 
only  two  or  three  years  of  schooling. 
In  at  least  one  of  Scarboro’s  Japanese 
parishes,  the  catechist  spent  four 
years  in  a seminary  after  leaving  high 
school.  Thus  he  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  philosophy  and  has  some 
training  in  theology.  While  his  case 
is  exceptional,  thanks  to  a catechist 
school  run  by  the  Divine  World  Mis- 


In  Japan,  catechists  are  usually  well  trained  tor  their  job. 


sionaries  in  Nagoya,  many  catechists 
are  now  very  well  trained  for  their 
jobs. 

The  full  course  offered  at  this 
school  covers  four  years,  but  cate- 
chists may  be  sent  there  for  shorter 
courses  lasting  from  two  months  to 
two  years.  Besides  doctrinal  instruc- 
tion, the  students  are  trained  in  pe- 
dagogical methods  and  parish  routine, 
so  that  on  their  graduation  they  can 
fit  right  into  the  work  of  the  parish. 
While  no  Scarboro  catechists  have  yet 
studied  at  the  school,  returned  mis- 
sionaries estimate  that  the  education 
would  likely  cost  about  $20  a month. 

Working  in  a parish,  the  catechist 
begins  the  day  by  leading  the  prayers 
in  the  dialogue  Mass  which  is  usually 
around  6:00  a.m.  After  Mass,  he 
works  in  the  sacristy,  putting  the  vest- 
ments away  and  cleaning  things  up. 
Then  he  is  fairly  free  until  about  9:00 
a.m.  At  that  time  he  is  expected  to 
be  in  his  office  to  instruct  anyone 
scheduled  to  come.  If  there  are  many 
taking  instructions,  they  are  usually 
grouped  into  classes  of  five  or  six. 
The  catechist  might  have  several  such 
groups  which  he  would  instruct  for 
an  hour  each. 

When  he  is  not  doing  that,  he  helps 
the  priest  in  preparing  sermons  — in 
Japan  it  is  very  important  that  the 
language  used  in  sermons  be  very 
carefully  chosen.  The  catechist  also 
helps  the  priest  in  handling  any  Japa- 
nese correspondence,  and  he  is 
expected  to  put  in  a certain  amount 
of  time  each  day  studying.  He  must 


keep  up  on  current  events  by  reading 
the  Catholic  and  secular  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

In  the  afternoon  beginning  around 
3:00  o’clock,  he  may  instruct  more 
catechumens,  or  if  there  are  none,  he 
will  visit  parishioners  or  local  hospi- 
tals, check  on  lax  Catholics  or  dis- 
tribute Catholic  literature  to  barber- 
shops, railway  stations,  etc.  He  is 
expected  to  keep  busy  until  about 
5:00  o’clock. 

In  the  evening,  the  catechist  usual- 
ly works  from  seven  until  nine 
o’clock.  Since  this  is  the  most  conve- 
nient time  for  many  people  to  take 
convert  instructions,  he  is  usually 
kept  busy  with  that  kind  of  work. 
But  if  there  are  no  catechumens  to 
instruct,  he  may  spend  the  time  in 
parish  visitations. 

It  might  seem  that  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  catechist  leaves 
rather  little  for  the  priest  to  do.  But 
this  is  not  so.  The  catechist  must 
take  an  active  part  in  much  of  the 
parish  work  for  two  reasons:  1)  be- 
cause the  language  barrier  often 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  priest  to 
work  as  effectively  as  a native  Ja- 
panese; 2)  because  the  volume  of 
work  is  simply  too  much  for  one 
person  (priest  or  catechist)  to  handle. 
But  while  the  people  generally  under- 
stand that  the  priest  cannot  personally 
handle  all  of  the  work  involved,  they 
do  like  to  be  assured  that  he  has  a 
genuine  interest  in  all  of  it.  For  that 
reason,  one  of  our  Japan  mission- 
aries has  said  : 
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“I  don’t  know  if  everyone  does  this 
or  not,  but  personally  I insist  on 
meeting  everyone  who  comes  to  the 
church  no  matter  how  busy  I am 
— just  to  say  hello  or  perhaps  just  to 
introduce  them  to  the  catechist  and  to 
tell  them  that  he  is  my  representative, 
that  he  will  be  teaching  them  tem- 
porarily and  that  I will  take  over 
later.” 

Generally  the  Japanese  catechists 
are  well  respected.  Although  the  de- 
gree of  respect  they  command  from 
the  people  depends  largely  on  them- 
selves. In  some  parishes,  Scarboro 
employs  catechists  who  have  just  gra- 
duated from  high  school  and  natural- 
ly they  do  not  receive  the  respect 
accorded  older  catechists  or  those 
with  higher  education.  The  respect 
depends  much  more  on  the  personal 
qualifications  of  the  man  than  on 


the  nature  of  the  office. 

But  at  least  one  catechetical  prob- 
lem is  shared  by  the  priests  in  Japan 
and  those  in  Latin  America:  They 
both  need  more  catechists.  A former 
pastor  of  Ichinomiya  parish  in  Japan 
once  said  : 

“I  had  one  catechist  in  Ichinomiya 
and  I wished  I had  about  15.  Because 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  we  can 
service  the  outlying  districts  of  the 
city  is  to  have  catechists  represent  us 
there,  while  we  pay  calls  periodically. 
Going  to  a distant  town  once  a week 
is  better  than  nothing,  but  it’s  not 
too  effective.  It’s  difficult  to  reach 
people  at  the  right  time  — when  they 
are  available.  If  we  had  a catechist, 
permanently  stationed  there,  it  would 
be  much  better.  But  one  difficulty  — 
we  have  to  pay  catechists  and  we  can’t 
afford  it.”  ■ 


DON'T  USE  THIS  COUPON 

until  you’ve  read  the  back  cover  of  this  magazine.  If  after  that  you  would 
like  to  contribute  to  our  building  fund,  you  may  find  this  helpful. 

MY  PLEDGE  TO 

Canada's  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  Building  Fund. 

I I choose  plan  number  

j ! will  make  my  first  payment  _ 

(date) 

Lest  I forget,  please  send  me  a reminder  one  week  in  advance  of  payments. 

Name  r I 

Address  i 
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Come 


VINCENT  DANIEL,  SFM 

CLOISTERED  CONTEMPLATIVES 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


y ou  have  probably  heard  the  objection  : “Why  don’t  priests  and  sisters 
stay  at  home  instead  of  going  to  the  foreign  missions  ?”  The  simple 
answer  that  Our  Divine  Lord  gave  us  the  command  to  “Go  and  teach  all 
nations”  usually  satisfies  anyone  in  good  faith.  However,  it  takes  more  to 
answer  the  objection  : “Why  do  some  priests  and  sisters  live  in  monasteries 
where  they  have  no  contact  with  the  outside  world  and  therefore  no  active 
ministry  ?” 

Our  Faith  teaches  us  that  no  soul  in  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  can 
lead  an  absolutely  isolated  life.  Saint  Paul  told  us  this.  He  said  : “When 
one  rejoices,  all  rejoice;  when  one  suffers,  all  suffer.”  Since  there  is  a 
real  connection  between  all  members,  therefore  the  help  that  cloistered  souls 
bring  to  others  is  real. 

Pope  Pius  XI  wrote  the  following  about  such  souls  : “They  do  not  lead 
selfish  lives,  but  they  offer  themselves  to  God  as  victims  and  hostages  for 
peace  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  world.  Much  more  do  they  who 
fulfil  the  duty  of  prayer  and  penance  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  Church 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind  than  those  who  labor  in  tilling  the  Master’s 
field.” 

Saint  Theresa  of  the  Child  Jesus  is  a proof  of  this  doctrine.  She,  who 
never  left  her  cloistered  convent,  brought  many  souls  to  God.  Now,  of 
course,  this  Saint  and  Saint  Francis  Xavier  are  the  co-patrons  of  the  foreign 
missions. 

The  soul  of  the  cloistered  contemplative  is  relieved  of  all  exterior  dis- 
tractions. Absent  are  all  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  TV,  vacations,  etc. 
The  well-balanced  schedule  includes  chanting  of  the  Divine  Liturgy  : the 

daily  conventual  High  Mass  and  the  Divine  Office.  This  takes  up  some 
seven  hours  of  the  choir  monks  day.  Manual  labor,  Scripture  study,  and 
private  prayer  are  also  important  for  one  who  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
silence,  solitude  and  seclusion. 

Such  is  the  vocation  of  one  called  to  become  a cloistered  contemplative. 
Worldly-minded  men  can  never  appreciate  nor  understand  such  a vocation. 
It  means  a life  of  sacrifice  and  self  denial.  But,  the  great  reward  is  union 
with  God!  ■ 
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LATINS 

love  their 

leaders 


FRANCIS  O'GRADY,  SFM 
(CCC) 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples  is  their 
penchant  to  follow  a leader  blindly. 
The  leader  can  do  no  wrong,  is  above 
criticism  and  after  death  is  raised 
almost  to  the  ranks  of  sanctity.  This 
is  a phenomenon  which  we  can  ill 
afford  to  ignore  and  for  obvious 
reasons  is  one  which  we  must  try  to 
understand. 

Part  of  it  arises  from  the  general 
lack  of  sophistication  of  the  peoples 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Generally 
the  means  of  publicity  are  either 
lacking,  or  are  perfectly  controlled. 

Juan  Vicente  Gomez  ruled  Vene- 
zuela from  1908  until  1935  when  he 
died.  To  the  people  of  his  country 
he  was  a hero.  They  seldom  heard  of 
his  errors  and  knew  only  what  they 
were  told.  Historians  do  not  praise 
him  so  highly  but  such  criticism  is 
brushed  aside  by  such  maxims  as 
“Well,  even  the  sun  has  its  spots”. 


Peron  of  Argentina  is  an  even 
more  striking  example.  The  fact  that 
the  poor  were  helped  in  an  obvious 
and  well  publicized  way  kept  him  in 
power  long  after  he  might  have  been 
expelled.  His  wife,  Eva,  of  course, 
was  a genius  at  using  publicity  and 
even  now  millions  of  Argentines  find 
it  incredible  that  anyone  should  think 
of  them  as  anything  but  demigods. 
The  scandals  which  existed  and  which 
were  publicized  after  Peron’s  down- 
fall have  been  dismissed  as  propa- 
ganda. He  and  she  were  heroes  and 
not  to  be  judged  as  you  might  judge 
common  clay. 

A similar  line  of  argument  might 
be  used  for  Porfirio  Diaz  who  ruled 
Mexico  from  1877  to  1910.  The 
Mexican  people  feared  that  the 
Yankees  would  conquer  them.  Diaz, 
aided  by  a strong  clique  of  mestizos 
and  creoles,  made  alliances  with 
England,  Belgium,  the  French,  Ger- 
mans and  Spaniards. 

Americans  had  some  economic  con- 
cessions but  Diaz  was  always  anxious 
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to  pit  one  foreigner  against  another 
in  order  to  retain  Mexican  unity. 
For  this  long  period  of  internal  peace 
Mexicans  remember  him  with  gra- 
titude although  it  was  a heavy-handed 
rule  indeed.  He  was  a hero  and  the 
abuses  which  made  the  revolution  of 
1910  inevitable  are  blamed  on  sub- 
ordinates. The  hero  can  do  no  wrong 
(so  think  the  majority,  especially  the 
poor)  and  whatever  did  go  wrong  was 
somebody  else’s  fault.  Whatever  is 
good  is  attributed  to  the  hero  . . . 

We  are  faced  with  another  “hero” 
at  the  moment : Castro.  Canadians 
are  constantly  asking  “What  do  the 
Cubans  really  think  of  Castro  ?”  Well 
there  are  some  seven  million  Cubans. 
Those  without  much  education,  that 
is  the  majority,  subjected  to  daily 
propaganda  from  the  radio  and  other 
media,  think  Castro  is  a hero.  He  was 
responsible  for  ousting  Batista;  he 
won  the  revolution;  he  promised  to 
keep  the  Yankees  out,  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  U.S.  embassy  has  been 
forced  to  leave.  Sugar  mills  and  plan- 
tations owned  by  Americans  have 
been  seized,  all  of  which  “proves” 
to  many  Cubans  that  their  hero  is 
strong,  probably  all-powerful  and  can 
guarantee  their  security. 

True  they  never  knew  before  that 
they  were  in  “danger”  but  now  the 
hero  has  told  them.  Many  new  houses 
for  the  poor,  well-publicized,  and  the 
division  of  large  land-tracts  show  Cas- 
tro’s love  for  his  people.  If  some  pro- 
mises have  not  yet  been  made  good, 
it’s  just  a matter  of  time.  And  if 
they  are  not,  it’s  because  base  under- 
lings have  betrayed  the  cause.  Castro 
is  a “hero”  and  all  the  uneducated 
will  follow  him.  0 


Queen  of  Angels  church  planned 
by  Monsignor  Fraser  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
is  to  be  started  this  year.  Monsignor 
writes  that  he  still  needs  funds. 

Private  chapels  for  the  Society’s 
Motherhouse  are  still  to  be  paid  for. 
They  cost  $600.  each. 

A convent  is  being  built  for  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception working  in  Scarboro’s  parish 
in  Rock  Sound,  Bahamas.  Fr.  Pender- 
gast  has  started  the  building  but  he 
still  needs  several  thousand  dollars. 

An  organ  is  needed  by  Fr.  Robert 
Hymus,  SFM,  for  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  in  Azua,  Dominican 
Republic.  Fr.  Hymus  thinks  the  organ 
will  cost  about  $350.  Could  you  help 
him  ? 

The  Church  and  house  being  built 
by  Fr.  Edward  Moriarty  in  Layou, 
St.  Vincent  Island,  is  almost  finished. 
But  he  still  needs  help  to  complete 
them.  Could  you  join  those  who  have 
already  answered  his  request  for 
funds  ? 

Send  your  donation  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  R;L, 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Three  young  faces  with  eyes  devoutly  closed  were  raised  to  receive  the 
Sacred  Host.  One  had  Chinese  features,  the  second  African  and  the 
third  Portuguese.  This  is  what  most  impressed  me  the  first  time  I offered 
Holy  Mass  in  the  Scarboro  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana,  and  I still  marvel  each  time  I see  a priest  from  North 
America  give  Christ  to  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  at  this  Communion  rail  in 
South  America. 

kNA’S  MANY  RACES 


JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 

The  total  population  of  British 
Guiana’s  89,480  square  miles  stands 
at  560,420  and  95%  of  these  people 
live  along  the  narrow  coastal  strip. 
This  country  is  very  different  from 
most  others  on  the  South  American 
continent.  The  dominant  influence 
throughout  most  of  the  continent  has 
been  South  European  and  the  major 
languages  are  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
But  in  this  British  colony,  the  official 
language  is  English  and  the  back- 
ground of  its  people  is  quite  universal. 

The  original  inhabitants  or  Amer- 
indians (American  Indians)  live  in  the 
sparsely  inhabited  interior  and  num- 
ber only  20,000.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Amerindians  since 
the  men  travel  long  distances  through 
the  forests  or  across  the  broad  savan- 
nahs to  work  at  lumbering  or  mining. 
The  Scarboro  Fathers  who  care  for 
the  Amerindian  Mission  at  Siparuta 
on  the  Corentyne  River  can  testify 
to  this.  The  interior  of  Guiana  prov- 
ides plenty  of  room  for  nomadic  act- 
ivity. One  Jesuit  Father  has  to  travel 


240  miles  to  visit  all  his  flock.  But 
thanks  to  priests  like  him  much  good 
work  has  been  done  in  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  interior  among  these 
true  natives  of  Guiana,  the  Amer- 
indians. More  than  half  of  them  are 
Catholic  and  practically  all  are  Christ- 
ian. 

Sometime  after  the  Africans  ap- 
peared on  the  Guianese  scene,  the 
East  Indians,  Portuguese  and  Chinese 
arrived.  Of  these,  the  largest  group 
is  the  East  Indian,  forming  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  East  Indians,  for  the  most 
part,  belong  to  the  Hindu  and  Mos- 
lem religions.  Near  the  Scarboro 
church  here  in  Georgetown,  there  is 
a popular  center  for  Hindu  devotions 
and  also  a Moslem  Mosque.  There 
have  been  quite  a number  of  converts 
among  the  younger  set  of  the  East 
Indians,  but  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  find  Catholic  partners  for  marri- 
age. 

Three  Scarboro  parishes  are  situat- 
ed in  the  extreme  north-eastern 
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section  of  the  country.  In  this  area, 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  of 
East  Indian  origin  and  therefore  hold 
to  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  religions. 
Not  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
people  living  within  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  these  three  parishes 
belong  to  the  Catholic  religion.  From 
that  point  of  view,  it  is  like  working 
on  an  island  off  southern  coast  of 
Asia. 

The  Africans  in  British  Guiana 
tend  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  men- 
tality of  the  place  in  which  they  live. 
Thus,  when  one  travels  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  he  soon  notices  that  the 
Africans  differ  in  cultural  make-up 
from  those  in  former  Spanish  colonies 
like  Santo  Domingo  or  from  those 
who  live  on  the  French  Caribbean 
Islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large 
East  Indian  groups  of  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana  tend  to  remain  more 
aloof,  try  to  preserve  their  racial  iden- 
tity and  look  to  Mother  India  for  in- 
spiration. In  fact,  when  the  East 
Indians  first  came  to  Guiana,  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  they  re- 
tain their  language,  religion  and 
culture. 

The  Portuguese,  with  their  origins 
in  the  Madira  Islands,  have  a greater 
influence  than  their  mere  two  per- 
cent of  the  population  would  indicate. 
Most  of  the  9,000  Portuguese  are 


Catholic  and  play  a most  important 
part  in  Church  work.  Since  they  sel- 
dom marry  outside  their  race,  Catho- 
lic marriages  are  assured.  But  while 
they  have  not  intermarried  with  other 
races,  they  do  not  try  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  homeland  as  do  the 
East  Indians.  They  are  more  truly 
Guianese  in  their  interests.  Although 
few  of  them  speak  Portuguese,  they 
could  form,  in  the  future,  a link  with 
Brazil  and  the  other  countries  of 
Latin  America.  This  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  an  Independant 
Guiana. 

The  Chinese  do  not  form  more 
than  one  percent  of  the  Guianese  fam- 
ily. They  take  little  part  in  public 
life  and  usually  work  as  shopkeepers 
or  clerical  workers  in  Georgetown 
and  throughout  the  interior.  Very  few 
of  the  Chinese  in  British  Guiana  have 
entered  the  church.  Those  who  have, 
however,  are  fine  Catholics. 

Such  is  the  racial  make-up  of  this 
British  possession  on  the  northern 
rim  of  the  Latin  continent.  It  is  es- 
sential to  know  these  facts  if  one  is 
to  understand  the  present  political 
climate  which  has  resulted  from 
Guianese  efforts  to  obtain  independ- 
ence. As  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  Communism  is  taking  advant- 
age of  the  peoples’  various  racial 
backgrounds  to  obtain  another  foot- 
hold in  Latin  America.  ■ 


Officer  (to  man  pacing  sidewalk  at 
3 a.m.):  “What  are  you  doing  out  here 
at  this  hour  ?” 

Gentleman:  “I  forgot  my  key,  officer, 
and  I’m  waiting  for  my  children  to  come 
home  and  let  me  in.” 


A tomcat  and  a tabby  were  courting 
on  the  back  fence  when  the  tomcat  lean- 
ed over  to  her  and  said:  “I’d  die  for 

you,  you  beautiful  thing  !” 

The  tabby  gazed  at  him  longingly  and 
said:  “How  many  times  ?” 
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NEW  HORIZONS 

for  Indian  priests 


( AIF) 

In  the  diocese  of  Georgetown,  which 
comprises  the  whole  of  British 
Guiana,  much  of  the  future  of  the 
Church  depends  upon  the  success  of 
the  apostolate  among  East  Indians. 
Bishop  R.  L.  Guilly,  S.  J.  is  making 
special  efforts  to  meet  this  challenge. 

East  Indians  is  the  name  given  to 
the  descendants  of  those  who  came  to 
British  Guiana  from  India  as  indentur- 
ed laborers  between  1838  and  1917; 
the  name  also  includes  the  few  who 
themselves  came  from  India.  East 
Indians  make  up  the  largest  group  in 
British  Guiana’s  total  population  of 
560,420.  About  70  percent  of  them 
are  Hindus,  20  percent  are  Moslems 
and  about  ten  percent  have  joined 
Christian  denominations;  a certain 
number  are  Catholics.  They  form  the 
most  important  group  in  the  country. 

It  is  very  hard  to  make  converts 
among  Moslems  but  it  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult among  Hindus  though  many 
adults  will  not  forsake  the  religion  of 
their  birth  and  race.  There  are,  how- 
ever, not  the  same  obstacles  of  caste 
as  in  India  and  in  general  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  respect  for  the  Catholic 
Church  among  the  East  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

Convinced  that  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  British  Guiana  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  success  of 


the  apostolate  among  East  Indians, 
Bishop  Guilly  visited  India  last  year 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  help 
of  Indian  priests.  These  priests  are 
needed,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
language  question  — most  East 
Indians  speak  English  — but  prin- 
cipally because  their  presence  would 
show  that  there  are  Catholics  in 
India  itself  and  that  Catholicsm  is  not 
just  a European  religion. 

Up  to  last  year  there  was  only  one 
local  East  Indian  secular  priest  in 
British  Guiana.  Bishop  Guilly’s  visit 
to  India  brought  results.  Two  Indian 
Jesuit  Fathers  have  already  arrived 
in  the  diocese  and  an  Indian  secular 
priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Changa- 
nacherry  has  been  released  by  his 
Archbishop  and  will  soon  arrive. 
Bishop  Guilly  has  the  well-founded 
hope  that  there  will  be  several  others. 
In  India  he  spoke  in  several  seminar- 
ries  and  scholasticates  and  he  found 
much  interest  in  the  British  Guiana 
apostolate  there. 

This  participation  of  priests  from 
India  in  the  apostolate  in  British 
Guiana  holds  rich  promise  for  the 
diocese  of  Georgetown  but  it  is  no 
less  a boon  for  the  Church  of  India 
marking,  as  it  does,  the  birth  of  a 
new  apostolate  for  Indian  priests. 
Previously,  many  mission-minded 
Indian  priests  had  not  looked  beyond 
Northern  India  for  their  mission  field. 
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THIS  FILIPINO  CROONER  SEEMS  TO  BE  LULLING  HIMSELF  TO  SLEEP 
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mission 


(CCC)  Two  students  of  the  Coady 
International  Institute  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  have  left  for  inten- 
sive work  and  study  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  part  of  the  expanded  program 
of  assistance  being  provided  by  the 
Institute. 

Kevin  LeMorvan  of  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land and  Ignatius  La  Rusic,  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  N.S.,  will  return  to  the 
university  within  the  year  to  assist 
with  the  educational  program  that  will 
receive  the  first  contingent  of  20 
students  from  six  central  American 
countries  next  year.  ■ 

(AIF)  The  Office  of  Statistics  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  “de  Propa- 
ganda Fide”  has  just  released  a page 
of  statistics  that  reveals  the  number 
of  Catholics  per.  priest  and  the  per- 
centage of  African  priests  in  the  total 
clergies  of  the  countries  of  Africa. 
The  statistics  show  the  situation  as  of 
June  30,  1959. 

In  Uganda  there  is  only  one  priest 
to  every  2,910  Catholics  and  in 
Ruanda  Urundi  each  priest  has  3,725 
Catholics  under  his  care.  There  are 
25  countries  that  have  more  than 

1,000  Catholics  per  priest. 

46.5  percent  of  the  priests  of  Mau- 
ritius are  Africans.  Next  in  line  comes 
Reunion  with  African  priests  making 
up  41  percent  of  the  total  clergy.  On 
the  continent  Uganda  leads  with  Afri- 
can priests  making  up  34.9  percent 
of  the  clergy. 


NEWS 


The  territories  of  Reunion,  Fernan- 
do Poo  and  Seychelles  have  Catholic 
populations  ranging  from  97%  to 
88%.  On  the  continent,  the  popula- 
tion of  Gabon  is  44%  Catholic  and 
those  of  Basutoland  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi  are  about  40%.  Congo  (Leo- 
poldville) has  33.5%  and  Congo 
(Brazzaville)  has  32.5%.  Liberia,  Gui- 
nea, Sierra  Leone,  Mali,  Niger,  So- 
maliland and  Tchad  have  less  than 
one  percent.  ■ 

(AIF)  Recent  statistics  of  Macao 
reveal  that  this  small  Portuguese  terri- 
tory, with  a total  population  of  about 

200.000  gives  hospitality  to  75,000 
refugees  from  Communism.  About 

50.000  of  these  refugees  live  in 
houses,  20,000  in  huts  and  about 

3.000  a truly  floating  population,  in 
junks. 

With  rare  exception,  refugees  arrive 
without  any  belongings.  A place  to 
live  and  food  must  be  provided  for 
them  immediately.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  find  employment  for  them  as 
quickly  as  possible.  A problem  of  first 
magnitude  is  the  question  of  schools 
for  children  lest  they  again  fall  into 
the  hands  of  communist  organ- 
izations. ■ 

(AIF)  In  March  of  this  year  His 
Eminence  Peter  Tatsuo  Cardinal  Doi, 
Archbishop  of  Tokyo,  ordained  se- 
venteen deacons  to  the  priesthood  in 
the  Jesuit  Church  of  St.  Ignatius, 
Tokyo.  ■ 
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44 Father ; I Couldn't  Come  to 

Mass  Because. 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 

Euclides  Castillo,  the  one-eyed 
bellringer  of  St.  Anthony’s 
church  in  Guerra,  began  chiming  the 
bells  at  7:00  A.M. 


It  was  Saturday,  December  the  8th, 
a Holy  Day  of  obligation  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  day  was  fresh, 
bright  and  breezy  and  Mass  was  due 
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These  Dominican  children  (left)  are 
typical  of  those  Fr.  Courtright  discusses 
in  his  article. 


to  start  at  8:00  A.M.  According  to 
the  long  standing  custom  of  the 
parish,  the  bells  were  pealed  three 
times,  at  half  hour  intervals  to  an- 
nounce the  hour  of  the  Mass  but,  alas, 
only  30  people  showed  up. 

Even  the  cook  in  the  parish  house, 
a large  woman  in  her  early  sixties, 
was  not  prepared  to  assist.  She  was 
called  Jacinta  and  when  I spoke  to 
her,  reminding  her  that  today  was  a 
Holy  Day  of  obligation,  she  flatly  re- 
fused to  go.  The  day  previous  had 
been  the  First  Friday  and  Jacinta, 
as  a loyal  member  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  League  and  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer,  had  assisted  at  Mass  and  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion  in  company 
with  her  friends.  Today  was  Satur- 
day and  she  had  too  much  work  to 
do,  swabbing  the  floors  of  the  parish 
house,  making  sweet  buns  to  be  sold 
on  the  streets  (a  private  enterprise 
of  hers)  and  finally,  her  feet  hurt 
her;  besides,  she  had  left  her  mantilla 
at  home  and  couldn’t  possibly  be  seen 
in  church  with  her  head  uncovered. 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  tough  and 
firm,  so  I said  that  if  she  didn’t  go 
to  Mass,  she  needn’t  stay  on  as  my 
cook  any  longer.  So  Jacinta,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  from  the  shame  of 
having  to  assist  at  Mass  with  a slightly 
soiled  dress,  went  to  church  some- 
what unwillingly.  All  during  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  she  had  the  look  of  one 
being  made  to  suffer  unjustly  — as 
if  some  great  wrong  had  been  done 
her. 


As  far  as  the  remaining  negligent 
members  of  the  parish  were  concern- 
ed, it  was  quite  easy  to  check  up  on 
them.  I confined  my  survey  to  the 
town,  eliminating  the  large  numbers 
of  souls  who  live  in  scattered  hamlets 
in  the  country  districts  of  the  parish. 
Although  obliged  to  hear  Mass,  many 
of  them  disregarded  their  duty,  in 
favour  of  work  or  sleep.  The  town 
had  a population  of  350  and  of  these 
about  110  were  active  members  of 
one  of  the  five  parish  societies.  To 
help  me  arrive  at  reasons  for  their 
absence,  I was  forced  to  classify  them 
as  follows  : 

Legion  of  Mary  : There  are  15 
members  in  the  Legion,  but  today 
only  five  were  present  in  the  church. 
St.  Tarcisus  Society:  This  is  an  organ- 
ization for  boys  from  8 to  12  years 
of  age.  It  has  25  signed-up  members; 
only  three  were  present  when  Mass 
started  and  two  of  them  sneaked  out 
at  the  Gospel.  Children  of  Mary:  The 
urban  membership  of  this  group  is 
18,  but  today  only  four  were  present. 
Society  of  St.  Agnes:  Organized  for 
girls  in  town  from  8 to  13  years  of 
age,  it  has  an  active  membership  of 
40,  but  not  one  was  present  on  this 
occasion.  Sacred  Heart  League  and 
Apostleship  of  Prayer  : The  urban 
membership  of  this  group  is  12,  but 
only  six  showed  up  for  the  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  14  persons  not  included  in  my 
survey  were  outer-surbanites,  non- 
members of  parish  societies,  who  sel- 
dom missed  Mass  on  days  of  obliga- 
tion. Usually,  on  a Sunday,  the 
church  can  boast  of  a capacity  crowd, 
but  today  everybody  decided  to  stay 
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Fr.  Courtright  asks,  "What  would  you  have  done  ?" 


away  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so 
I made  each  member  of  each  society 
give  me  his  or  her  excuse.  Here  are 
some  : 

Young  boys  and  girls : “Father,  I 
was  buying  meat.”  The  problem  here 
is  that  Saturday  is  the  best  day  to 
get  beef,  since  the  town  butcher  only 
slaughters  cattle  on  that  day,  con- 
fining himself  to  pork  on  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  week.  A small  town 
such  as  Guerra  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  cold  storage,  so  you  buy 
your  beef  when  the  butcher  says  so 
or  eat  none. 

Women  and  young  ladies  : “Father, 
I was  washing  clothes.”  The  fact  that 
a large  number  had  been  to  Mass  on 
the  First  Friday  meant  that  their  only 
set  of  white  clothes  would  have  to  be 
laundered  in  preparation  for  Sunday 
and  it  would  be  embarrassing  for 
them  to  appear  in  old  clothes  at  Mass 
on  Saturday. 

Young  ladies  and  girls : “Father, 
I was  swabbing  floors.”  Saturday  is 
the  traditional  time  for  doing  this, 
since  Sunday  will  be  for  visitors  and 
no  housewife  could  bear  to  receive 
visitors  with  a dirty  floor.  Holy  Day 
of  obligation  or  not,  the  floors  must 
be  washed. 

Young  men  and  young  ladies : 

“Father,  I was  pounding  rice.”  A man 
must  eat  if  he  wants  to  pray  with 
attention  and  fervour,  so  this  is  al- 


ways a very  common  if  not  valid 
excuse.  The  poorer  families  cannot 
afford  to  buy  rice  already  husked, 
but  usually  pound  it  themselves,  thus 
saving  50%  of  the  purchase  price. 

Young  boys  : “Father,  I was  shin- 
ing shoes.”  About  three  quarters  of 
the  members  of  the  St.  Tarcisus  So- 
ciety are  bootblacks  and  on  the  week- 
end business  is  best.  Saturday  is  mar- 
ket day  in  any  town  and  visitors  to 
town  expect  to  look  their  best. 

Young  boys  and  girls : “Father, 
I was  doing  the  shopping.”  The 
average  family  only  buys  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  table  needs  at  one 
time,  either  because  of  poverty  or 
because  the  food  will  spoil  if  exposed 
to  the  air.  Thus,  the  children  in  the 
family  are  sent  on  frequent  errands 
to  the  corner  grocery  store.  There  is 
a store  on  nearly  every  corner  in 
every  town. 

Armed  with  this  information,  it  was 
easy  to  wax  eloquent  the  following 
day  during  the  Sunday  Mass,  on  the 
obligation  of  hearing  Mass  on  ALL 
Holy  Days  of  obligation.  The  faces 
of  the  congregation  seemed  to  register 
perplexity,  as  I revealed  the  results 
of  my  questioning.  Obviously  it  would 
have  been  a wasted  effort  on  my  part 
to  suggest  they  had  committed  mortal 
sin.  I wonder  what  the  readers  of 
Scarboro  Missions  would  have  to  say 
about  the  problem?  ■ 


REMEMBER  THE  MISSIONS  IN  YOUR  WILL 

Our  legal  title  is  : Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario,  Can. 
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WHAT  DOES  A WINDOW 
BRING  TO  CHURCH  ? 

A stained  glass  window  such  as  this 
one  from  our  seminary  chapel  brings 
several  things: 

INSPIRATION 

in  its  representation  of 

the  mysteries  of  God 

and  the  glories  of  His  saints; 

ATMOSPHERE 

which  marks  the  chapel  as  a 
“house  of  prayer”; 

BEAUTY 

reflecting  the  beauty  of  God; 

ELEGANCE 

befitting  the  house  of 
Our  Sovereign  Lord. 

One  thing  more:  It  brings 

A REMINDER 

to  those  in  the  chapel 
to  pray  for  our  benefactors. 

There  are  24  stained  glass  windows 
in  our  chapel  — 

12  large  and  12  small. 

Could  you  please  help  us 
to  pay  for  them? 

The  large  ones  cost  $1000  each, 
the  small  ones  cost  $500  each, 

Thank  you  very  much. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 


THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


No  Silence  at  Scarboro 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

Last  month  our  seminarians  left 
for  their  summer  vacation.  It  was  a 
noisy,  exciting  departure  which  in  any 
other  institution  might  have  been 
followed  by  a period  of  relieved 
silence.  But  there  is  never  a silence  at 
Scarboro.  If  the  seminary  year  is  a 
time  for  the  hustling  activity  of  eager 
young  students,  the  months  which 
follow  are  just  as  bubbling.  But  in  the 
summer,  it  is  the  Society  priests  who 
cause  the  excitement.  For  them, 
summer  is  a time  for  meeting  trains 
and  phoning  airports,  packing  crates 
and  painting  trunks,  greeting  old 
friends  and  waving  sad  farewells. 
Here’s  why. 

Most  Scarboro  Fathers  on  the 
missions  work  through  the  year 
giving  little  thought  to  a vacation. 
But  every  once  in  a while  they 
return  to  Canada  for  a rest.  Priests 
in  Japan  come  home  once  every  seven 
years,  those  in  the  Philippines,  every 
five  years,  and  those  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, South  America  and  the  Bahamas 
return  every  three  years.  And  what 
better  time  for  the  trip  than  during 
the  summer? 

Travellers  from  every  part  of  the 
world  meet  at  Scarboro.  Missionaries 
from  the  Philippines  greet  those  from 
South  America  whom  they  may  not 
have  seen  for  years.  Those  from 
Japan  exchange  stories  with  former 
classmates  returned  from  the  Baha- 
mas. Newly  ordained  priests  check 
with  returned  veterans  on  what  they 


should  take  with  them  to  the  mis- 
sions. And  priests  many  years  ordain- 
ed prepare  for  new  appointments  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Here  at  the  motherhouse  and  se- 
minary, we  are  only  directly  affected 
by  some  of  this  year’s  appointments. 

Fr.  Edgar  Geier,  rector  of  the  semin- 
ary will  return  to  Japan  where  he 
formerly  worked  for  eight  years.  He 
will  be  replaced  as  rector  by  Fr. 
Howard  Shea,  ordained  in  1951  and 
for  the  last  five  years  professor  of  4 
philosophy  at  the  seminary.  Fr.  John 
Kelly,  also  a seminary  professor,  has 
been  appointed  superior  of  St.  Vincent 
Island.  Fr.  John  Mclver,  superior  of 
Scarboro  House,  Antigonish,  Fr. 
Kenneth  Dietrich,  returning  from  i V1 
post-graduate  studies  in  Rome,  and  ■ 
Fr.  Wallace  Chisholm,  recently  re-  ^ 
turned  from  British  Guiana,  will 
join  the  seminary  staff. 

Three  priests  will  report  to  the 
Public  Relations  department:  Fr.  Jn 

John  Gault,  Fr.  Jim  Gillis  and  Fr.  2 
John  George,  all  experienced  mis- 
sionaries. And  two  priests  presently 
in  Public  Relations,  Fr.  Paul  McHugh  Re 
and  Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  leave  for  Vi 
Scarboro’s  newest  mission  — the  ws 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  in  Brazil.  oa 

These  are  the  priests  we  will  greet 
or  send  off  at  Scarboro.  Similar  .IWi 
events  will  be  celebrated  in  the  So-  pa 
ciety’s  houses  across  the  world.  And  14i 
when  it  all  dies  down,  the  work  of  wo 
saving  souls  will  continue  with  renew-  lie; 
ed  vigor.  ■ Kii 
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NAMES  and  PLACES 


John  Kelly,  SFM 


Father  John  Kelly,  SFM,  of  Egan- 
i/ille,  Ont.,  was  ordained  in  1936.  He 
worked  a year  in  Pembroke  diocese, 
hen  went  to  China  where  in  1948 
lie  was  made  Regional  Superior.  He 
ater  returned  to  Canada  to  attend 
he  Society’s  second  General  Chapter, 
ind  to  obtain  a doctorate  in  Canon 
-aw.  He  was  assigned  to  the  seminary 
taff  in  1953. 

; He  has  just  been  appointed  first 
Regional  Superior  of  Scarboro’s  St. 
Vincent  mission  which  until  recently 
was  part  of  the  Society’s  British  Guia- 
la  mission. 

St.  Vincent  is  one  of  the  British 
Vindward  Islands.  About  75,000 
>eople  (20%  Catholic)  live  in  its 
40  sq.  miles.  Scarboro  priests  have 
vorked  there  since  1957,  with  their 
teadquarters  in  the  capitol  city  of 
Cingstown.  ■ 


Father  Paul  McHugh  was  born  in 
Woodslee,  Ontario.  He  was  ordained 
in  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Windsor,  in 
1954.  In  1955,  Father  Paul  was  sent 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he 
worked  until  1958  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Society’s  Promotion 
Department.  Now,  Fr.  McHugh  has 
been  named  Superior  of  the  group 
of  priests  assigned  to  Scarboro’s  new 
Mission  in  Brazil. 

This  new  Mission  will  have  its 
centre  in  the  town  of  Itacoatiara,  on 
the  Amazon  river,  about  100  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Manaus.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  “Green  Hell”.  The  area  of  this 
new  Scarboro  territory  is  approxima- 
tely 154  miles  by  240  and  straddles 
the  equator.  About  50,000  Catholics 
live  along  the  rivers  while  the  interior 
is  inhabited  solely  by  nomadic  Indian 
tribes.  ■ 


Paul  McHugh,  SFM 
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Little  Flowers 
JUNIOR  MISSIONARIES 

Junior  Missionaries  : 

Have  your  Dads  ever  accused  you  of  not  knowing  the  value  of  money  ? 
Youngsters  must  be  taught  that  money  represents  work,  effort  and  other  ! 
things  of  value.  If  they  do  not  understand  this  they  will  become  as  careless  I 
grown-ups  who  say  : “easy  come,  easy  go”. 

On  the  tropical  island  where  I worked  for  many  years,  the  parents 
did  not  teach  their  children  the  value  of  money  nor  the  need  of  saving. 
This  led  to  much  misery.  The  priests  have  been  trying  to  teach  the  poorer 
people  the  great  importance  of  these  things.  Also,  many  teachers  are 
encouraging  the  children  to  save  their  pennies. 

By  the  way,  a recent  letter  from  Grade  Five  of  St.  Teresa’s  school, 
New  Toronto,  speaks  about  saving  “golden  pennies”.  This  group  saved 
23,439  such  pennies  during  Lent.  According  to  the  letter,  “golden  pennies” 
are  prayers,  sacrifices,  assistance  at  Mass,  reception  of  Holy  Communion 
and  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  What  a spiritual  bank  account  ! This 
“fortune”  was  spent  entirely  in  saving  souls  for  Christ. 

Some  people  think  it  is  of  no  value  to  pray  and  sacrifice  for  souls.  That  ii 
is  wrong.  Christ  taught  the  importance  of  these  “spiritual  pennies”,  and 
missionaries  often  see  proofs  of  their  value.  The  priest  in  foreign  lands  j 
meets  many  disappointments.  For  instance,  he  makes  a long  trip  to  a I 
mission  chapel  and  no  one  comes  to  Mass.  He  visits  a sick  person  who  I 
refuses  to  speak  to  him.  But,  once  he  looks  on  all  these  things  as  so  many  I 
“golden  pennies”  and  puts  them  in  God’s  bank,  his  sadness  disappears.  He  : 
knows  that  if  he  does  the  best  he  can  and  offers  every  “golden  penny”  for  j 
souls  then  God  will  use  his  spiritual  bank  account  in  the  best  possible  way. 

Like  the  Fifth  Graders  of  St.  Teresa’s  school,  let  us  all  save  the  “spiritual 
pennies”  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  in  order  to  please  God,  save  souls  and  to  j 
comfort  some  struggling  missionary. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim.  ! 
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Archers  shoot  at  the  Japanese  word  "ONI"  (devil)  in  the  center  of  the  target, 


can  Tjv\7"TT  be  conquered 
m J \ I I J without  God  ? 


While  adults  are  amused  at  children  for  their  fear  of 
ghosts  and  goblins,  most  honest  men  will  frankly 
admit  they  are  afraid  of  the  devil.  Men  have  always  had  a 
built-in  fear  of  Satan,  demons,  Hell  and  any  other  diabolical 
(AIF)  symbols.  A Christian  can  call  on  God  or  his  guardian  angel 
to  help  him  in  his  fight  with  evil  spirits,  but  a pagan  must 
devise  means  of  his  own  for  the  battle.  In  the  city  of 
Kanzen,  Japan,  the  people  depend  on  an  annual  exorcism 
ceremony  to  free  their  city  from  the  threats  of  Satan. 
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Teams  of  the  best  archers  fron 
the  neighbouring  villages  alternat< 
as  the  leading  characters  in  this  cere 
mony  each  year.  The  archers  pre 
pare  themselves  for  the  ceremony  b] 
a day  of  fasting.  Early  in  the  morninj 
they  meet  to  perform  certain  purify 
ing  rites  in  the  sea,  after  which  the] 
go  in  procession  to  the  place  of  the 
contest  — the  leader  of  the  process 
ion  scattering  salt  to  drive  the  devi 
away.  Upon  arrival,  the  archers  arc 
greeted  by  the  Shinto  priest  whc 
offers  a formal  prayer,  and  thei 
shoots  the  first  arrow.  The  six  chosei 
archers  shoot  arrows  to  the  north 
south,  east  and  west,  and  then  on< 
each  at  a target  in  the  center  of  whicl 
is  written  the  Japanese  character  foi 
devil,  “Oni”. 

It  is  a colorful  ceremony  and  < 
significant  one  since  it  indicates  th< 
basic  desire  of  the  people  for  freedon 
from  the  forces  of  evil.  But  it  is  sac 
that  they  cannot  take  advantage  o 
the  power  which  God  has  given  hi; 
Church  over  Satan.  ■ 


Father  Joseph  MacNamara  of  To- 
ronto, Ont.  was  ordained  in  1952. 
The  following  year  he  was  sent  to 
British  Guiana.  In  1956,  he  was  re- 
called for  post-graduate  studies  in 
Rome.  Two  years  later  he  joined  the 
promotion  staff,  after  which  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Seminary  where  he 
still  serves  as  a professor  and  spiritual 
director. 


I REMEMBER 


I remember  my  first  funeral;  it  was  in  Georgetown,  the  capital 
of  British  Guiana.  I remember  it  because  it  was  my  first  ride 
through  a city  in  an  open,  horse  carriage;  because  the  driver  was 
dressed  in  a worn  cut-away  coat,  brown  trousers  and  an  ancient 
greenish-black  top-hat,  and  also  because  he  was  smoking  a cigar 
and  in  need  of  a shave.  I also  remember  that  one  of  the  reins 
broke  and  the  driver  had  to  jump  down  and  stop  the  horse,  and 
that  some  of  the  passers-by  were  simply  delighted  and  told  him  so. 

I remember  that  the  weeping  and  wailing  at  the  graveside 
disturbed  and  annoyed  me  because  I didn’t  understand  these  emotion- 
al and  expressive  people,  and  also  because  I considered  it  an  un- 
christian display  of  grief.  I remember  that  one  of  the  women  broke 
down  completely  and  rushed  hysterically  to  the  grave  in  order  to 
join  the  departed,  and  that  no  one,  save  me,  seemed  to  consider 
this  unusual  or  unnecessary. 

Most  of  all,  I remember  it  because  of  its  “first  value”.  It  was 
my  first  funeral  in  my  first  parish;  it  was  my  first  priestly  experience 
with  death  and  the  grief  of  those  it  leaves  behind;  it  was  the  first 
of  many  small  steps  leading  me  to  love,  and  then,  understanding, 
of  British  Guiana  and  her  people.  ■ 

i 

JOSEPH  MACNAMARA,  SFM 
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NO  SALE 

This  is  not  a sales  talk.  When  we  ask  you  to  donate  to 
our  building  fund,  we  offer  no  products,  prizes  or 
premiums  in  return.  We  appeal  directly  to  your  love  of 
God  and  your  zeal  for  souls.  We  have  been  supported 
by  your  charity  before,  and  we  know  better  than  to 
approach  you  through  any  lesser  motive.  Please  help  us 
again.  The  payment  plans  suggested  here  are  for  your 
convenience.  So  is  the  pledge  form  on  page  12. 


1 

$100.00  in  1 payment 

2 

$50.00  a year  for  2 years 

3 

$25.00  each  6 months  for  2 years 

4 

$20.00  each  5 months  for  25  months 

5 

$15.00  each  4 months  for  28  months 
(last  payment  $10.00) 

6 

$10.00  each  2 months  for  20  months 

7 

$5.00  each  2 months  for  40  months 

8 

$2.50  a month  for  40  months 

SCARBORO 
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\ th  is  jKappy  Occasion 

I extend  my  prayerful  best  wishes  and 
as  my  special  gift  to  you,  I have 
requested  that  you  be  included  in  a 
Novena  of  Masses  in  honor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  to  be  offered  by  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  during  the 
month  of 


WRITE  IN  MONTH  REMEMBRANCE  IS  TO  BE  MAOE 

With  best  wishes  from: 


Wherever  good  taste  and  beauty 
are  essential,  Scarboro’s  greeting 
cards  belong.  Each  beautifully 
illustrated  card  is  a spiritual  bou- 
quet which  promises  the  receiver 
a remembrance  in  a novena  of 
Masses  offered  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima. 


Our  selection  of  cards  includes : 
Birthday,  Wedding,  Wedding  An- 
niversary, Thank  You,  Get  Well, 
New  Baby,  Sympathy,  and  All 
Occasion  cards.  You  are  free  to 
make  up  your  own  box  of  ten 
cards  from  the  list.  Send  no  money 
with  your  order;  pay  one  dollar 
for  each  card  as  you  use  them. 


SCARBORO 

MISSIONS, 

published  in  Ottawa,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
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EDITORIAL 


Enlightenment  from  the  Blind 


he  fact  is  that  we  can  find  happiness  only  in  serving  others. 


Just  as  a car  is  designed  to  move,  so  is  a man  designed  to 
serve.  And  if  he  looks  for  happiness  in  anything  other  than 
service  and  sacrifice,  he  will  always  be  disappointed.  We  can 
serve  others  by  giving  our  time,  talent,  prayers  or  anything  else 
they  need. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  people  who  are  normally  healthy,  it 
is  also  true  of  the  handicapped.  We  feel  sorry  for  the  handicapped, 
and  in  our  sympathy  we  think  we  are  helping  them  by  NOT 
asking  them  for  favours.  This  doesn’t  make  sense.  Like  anyone 
else,  the  handicapped  find  their  happiness  in  service,  and  we 
deprive  them  of  a measure  of  happiness  when  we  deny  them  the 
chance  to  do  something  for  others. 

I recently  became  chaplain  of  the  Catholic  Guild  of  the 
Blind  and  I took  the  job  for  two  reasons:  for  what  I may  be  able 
to  do  for  them,  and  for  what  they  can  do  for  me.  I want  them 
to  offer  their  blindness  for  the  work  of  the  foreign  missions.  Their 
offering  will  certainly  help  us,  and  it  will  give  them  a chance  to  do 
something  for  others.  They  will  be  doing  something  few  others 
can  do,  for  the  most  needy  people  on  earth  — those  who  do  not 
know  God.  This  cannot  help  but  bring  more  happiness  into  their 
lives. 

When  I suggested  this  plan  to  the  blind  — that  of  offering 
their  affliction  to  God  for  the  missions  — they  seemed  genuinely 
enthusiastic  about  it.  This  was  gratifying,  but  it  raised  a question 
in  my  mind:  Must  it  take  an  affliction  like  blindness  to  make 
people  realize  what  a wonderful  thing  it  is  to  do  something  for 
others?  Perhaps  it  is  we  who  are  really  blind  — blind  to  the 
essence  of  real  happiness  and  to  the  purpose  of  life  on  earth. 

Let  me  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  for  the  same 
favour  I have  asked  of  the  blind.  Would  you  also  offer  your 
daily  sufferings  and  activities  for  the  work  of  the  foreign  missions? 
We  can’t  send  you  a receipt  for  it.  We  can’t  even  predict  the  effect 
it  may  have.  But  we  can  be  sure  that  such  a demonstration  of 
our  dependence  on  God  will  do  more  for  our  work  than  anything 
else  could.  ■ 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
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THEN  THE  BUBBLE  BURST 


ROLAND  ROBERTS,  SFM 

Dear  Jack  : 

Is  my  face  red  ! Have  just  come 
across  your  letter  of  last  November 
— the  one  I put  aside  to  answer  later. 
It’s  later,  alright  ! Several  months 
later  ! 


It  arrived  when  I was  “up  to  my 
neck”  in  a Christmas  campaign.  I said 
to  myself:  “I’ll  file  this  away  to 

answer  when  the  pressure’s  off.”  That 
was  an  error!  I might  never  have  seen 
it  again.  But  Father  Oxley  recently 
took  over  my  duties  as  Promotion 
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Director,  and  before  turning  over  the 
office  to  him  I decided  to  do  a little 
file  cleaning.  Lo  and  behold,  up 
came  your  letter  ! 

You  may  have  forgotten  that  letter 
by  now  Jack.  Just  to  refresh  your 
memory,  you  asked  me  to  tell  you 
what  this  “business  of  Promotion”  is 
all  about. 

I should  be  able  to  answer  that 
question.  I’ve  been  in  the  department 
for  eleven  years.  I nearly  said  “eleven 
long  years”.  That  wouldn’t  be  right. 
They  don’t  seem  to  have  been  long 
years  at  all.  When  I look  back  it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I arrived  at  60 
Crescent  Road,  Toronto,  to  meet 
Father  Jack  McGoey,  SFM.,  newly 
appointed  Director  of  Scarboro’s  re- 
organized Promotion  department.  That 
was  May  1st,  1950  ! That  day  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  three  most  happy 
years  I can  remember.  Then  the 
bubble  burst  ! Father  McGoey  suffer- 
ed a heart  attack  and  I replaced  him 
as  Promotion  Director.  The  interven- 
ing years  have  been  happy  ones  too; 
but  they  carried  with  them  a load  of 
responsibility  that,  at  times,  was  rather 
heavy. 

Why  does  Scarboro  have  a Promo- 
tion department?  We  want  Canadian 
Catholics  to  know  that  Canada  has 
an  English-speaking  foreign  mission 


society  and  that  its  name  is  the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society.  We 
want  them  to  know  where  we  work, 
what  we  do,  where  we  have  succeeded 
and  where  we  have  failed.  We  want 
them  to  know  everything  about  us, 
and  this  for  three  reasons:  first,  that 
they  may  remember  the  Scarboro 
Fathers’  work  in  their  prayers;  second, 
that  interested  young  men  may  enter 
our  seminary  to  train  for  the  mission- 
ary priesthood;  third,  that  those  who 
can  may  help  us  financially.  There 
you  have  it  Jack;  the  three  basic 
reasons  for  Promotion:  prayer,  voca- 
tions and  alms. 

Several  priests  are  required  to  do  a 
good  promotion  job.  It’s  not  a one- 
man  effort.  Some  of  these  priests  have 
desk  jobs.  The  greater  part  of  their 
time  is  spent  planning  and  directing 
particular  projects.  Such  a one  is  the 
Director  of  Promotion;  another  is  the 
editor  of  Scarboro  Missions;  still  an- 
other is  the  Director  of  Vocations. 
And  what  of  those  who  have  no  desk 
job  ? They  preach  in  churches,  talk 
in  schools,  address  meetings  of  the 
C.W.L.,  the  K.  of  C.,  the  P.T.A.  and 
any  other  organization  that  invites 
them.  A suitcase  is  their  mark  of  dis- 
tinction! You  may  meet  them  any- 
where in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
Wherever  there’s  an  opportunity  to 
talk  on  the  missions  they  are  there 
to  tell  Scarboro’s  story. 

Promotion  is  a constant  challenge 
to  one’s  ingenuity  and  imagination. 
Promotion  is  meeting  deadlines,  racing 
for  trains,  watching  the  rear  view 
mirror  for  a patrol  car  as  you  steal 
a few  extra  miles  an  hour  over  the 
speed  limit.  Promotion  is  writing 
appeals,  creating  direct  mail  pieces, 
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composing  letters  of  thanks  to  faithful 
supporters.  Promotion  is  making 
friends  by  mail.  Promotion  is  consol- 
ing the  ill,  encouraging  the  weak,  ad- 
vising teenagers,  bringing  comfort  to 
the  lonely  and  courage  to  the  down- 
hearted. 

The  Director  of  Promotion  is  the 
contact  with  all  these  friends.  He 
seldom  meets  any  of  them  in  person; 
but  he  knows  a lot  about  them.  He 
knows  their  happy  moments  and 
their  sad  ones;  he  knows  their  inner- 
most thoughts,  their  desires  and  their 
ambitions;  he  knows  the  number  and 
names  of  the  children  in  a family; 
he  knows  that  Mary  has  the  measles 
and  that  John  broke  his  arm;  he 
knows  all  this  and  much  more.  The 
names  signed  to  the  letters  that  cross 
his  desk  are  not  just  names  — they’re 
people  ! God  help  the  Promoter  who 
forgets  this!  He’ll  lose  out  on  a rich 
and  wonderful  experience.  He’ll  be  a 
rubber  stamp  rather  than  the  friend 
and  confidant  the  people  expect.  The 
rewarding  experience  in  remembering 
that  names  are  people  is  the  bond  of 
friendship  that  is  forged  between  the 
promoter  and  those  “people”  who 
cross  his  desk  each  morning  as  he 
reads  his  mail. 

The  director’s  job  is  not  all  desk 
work.  He  too  must  travel  at  times. 
In  good  weather  this  can  be  a lot  of 
fun  and  a pleasant  break  from  his 
everyday  chores.  When  the  weather 
is  bad  it  can  be  most  unpleasant.  I 
remember  one  weekend  trip  well.  In 
fact,  I thought  for  a while  it  would 
be  my  last.  I was  returning  from  a 
preaching  date  in  Kingston  Arch- 
diocese with  a carload  of  old  gold 
and  silver.  We  were  running  a salvage 
campaign  in  the  Archdiocese  at  the 


time.  It  was  January.  The  weather 
was  clear  and  cold  when  I left  Scar- 
boro  Saturday  morning.  It  was  bitter- 
ly cold  with  the  threat  of  snow  when 
I started  back  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
snow  came  and  it  came  in  blizzard 
proportions  cutting  visibility  to  the 
minimum  and  forming  dangerous 
drifts  on  the  highway.  It  was  about 
four  o’clock  and  just  getting  dusk 
when  the  motor  died.  No  matter  what 
I tried  it  just  would  not  come  to  life. 
The  only  thing  I could  do  was  to 
sit  there  with  the  parking  lights  on  as 
a warning  to  others  and  pray  that 
help  would  come.  Help  did  not  come 
until  late  in  the  evening.  By  that  time 
I was  numb  with  cold  and  the  only 
thought  in  my  mind  was  that  this 
was  a strange  way  for  a foreign  mis- 
sionary to  end  his  career  — frozen  to 
death  on  an  Ontario  highway.  Fortu- 
nately a Catholic  family  in  a nearby 
farmhouse  spotted  the  car  lights  and 
came  down  to  investigate.  They 
brought  me  to  their  home  and  thawed 
me  out.  God  bless  them! 

Another  hazard  of  weekend  trips 
is  getting  sleepy  at  the  wheel.  This 
happened  to  me  only  once  — but 
once  was  enough!  Fortunately,  all  I 
suffered  was  a good  fright  as  I snap- 
ped awake  with  the  sound  of  gravel 
under  the  wheels.  O yes,  my  pride 
was  badly  dented.  It  was  always  my 
boast  that  I never  got  sleepy  at  the 
wheel. 
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The  nice  things  that  happen  on 
weekend  assignments  far  outnumber 
the  unpleasant  ones.  At  the  top  of 
the  list  are  the  priests  you  meet  and 
those  chosen  souls  — priests’  house- 
keepers. In  the  past  eleven  years  I’ve 
spent  weekends  with  priests  in  nearly 
every  province  of  Canada  and  a large 
number  of  places  in  the  United  States. 
I look  back  on  those  meetings  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  — pride  in  the  fact 
that  God  chose  me  to  belong  to  the 
company  of  those  who  serve  Him  at 
the  altar.  I’ve  met  tall  priests  and  short 
ones,  thin  priests  and  stout  ones;  old 
priests  and  young  ones;  but  all  had 
one  thing  in  common  — their  priest- 
hood! The  spirit  of  Christ  burned 
within  them  and  the  Charity  of  Christ 
was  evident  in  the  glad  hand  of  wel- 
come each  and  all  extended  to  me. 

Jack,  you  may  have  heard  some  of 
those  jokes  that  float  around  about 
priests’  housekeepers.  Usually  they  are 
not  too  complimentary.  They  often 
depict  housekeepers  as  jealous  guard- 
ians of  the  rectory  whose  main  aim 
in  life  is  to  make  all  visitors  feel  un- 
welcome. There  may  be  such  charact- 
ers; but  I’ve  never  met  them.  My 
memories  of  the  housekeepers  I’ve 
met  are  all  pleasant.  In  the  absence 
of  the  pastor,  or  in  his  presence,  they 
made  me  welcome  and  nothing  was 
ever  too  much  trouble. 


It’s  seldom  you  meet  more  than 
three  or  four  members  of  the  parish 
on  these  weekend  trips.  The  ones  you 
meet  are  usually  those  zealous,  self- 
sacrificing  men  who  usher  in  the 
church  and  help  with  the  collection. 
My  memories  of  the  parishioners  of 
the  parishes  I’ve  visited  are  more 
thoughts  of  gratitude  for  their  genero- 
sity toward  the  mission  appeal.  I’ve  no 
recollection  of  a disappointing  collect- 
ion! True,  I’ve  had  small  collections; 
but  only  because  the  parish  was  small. 
Our  Catholic  people  are  generous 
people,  Jack.  They  too  are  filled  with 
the  Charity  of  Christ  and  they  express 
it  in  the  practical  way  of  responding 
to  the  mission  cause  as  generously  as 
their  circumstances  will  permit. 

Well  Jack,  that’s  in  general  what  is 
implied  by  the  term  “promotion”  as 
we  understand  it.  It’s  the  constant 
effort  to  win  support  for  our  mission- 
ary work  through  the  prayers  and 
alms  of  all  Catholics  and  to  build  up 
our  man  power  within  the  Society  by 
an  insistent  call  to  Catholic  youth  to: 
“Go,  sell  what  (they)  have  . . . and 
come,  follow  (Jesus)”  to  the  outer- 
most parts  of  the  world.  Perhaps  one 
of  these  days  I’ll  meet  you  in  person 
for  I’ve  traded  my  desk  for  a suit- 
case. Who  knows,  I may  be  visiting 
your  church  or  school.  If  I do,  don’t 
fail  to  speak  to  me.  This  same  invi- 
tation is  extended  to  any  other  young 
fellow  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  missions  and  how  he  may 
become  a missionary  priest. 

God  bless  you,  Jack  ! 

Father  R.  Roberts,  SFM. 
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“...the  labourers  are  few” 


WALLACE  CHISHOLM,  SFM 

rT~l  he  other  day  I was  speaking  with 
1 a seminarian  about  my  work 
| down  in  British  Guiana.  This  young 
ij  man  was  going  to  be  ordained  in  a 
j short  time  and  he  was  eager  to  pick 
up  any  information  about  the  differ- 
ent missions  where  our  Society  works. 

One  question  he  asked  was  how  I 
j|  went  about  making  converts.  This 
question  always  bothers  me  because 
I have  at  least  a half  dozen  different 
I answers,  all  equally  accurate  but  all 
completely  different. 


Without  a doubt,  British  Guiana  as 
a mission  field  is  ripe  for  the  harvest 
but  it  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the 
more  difficult  countries  to  exercise 
your  missionary  talents. 

To  begin  with,  six  different  races 
occupy  this  land  and  their  customs, 
taboos,  education,  background,  etc., 
are  usually  poles  apart.  When  a knock 
comes  at  the  presbytery  door  you  have 
to  prepare  yourself  to  act,  talk  and 
listen  in  a different  way  if  the  caller 
happens  to  be  an  African,  a Portu- 
guese, an  Amerindian  or  any  of  the 
other  races. 
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In  some  parishes  the  priest  is  able 
to  announce  from  the  pulpit  that  on 
a certain  day  of  the  week  a new  con- 
vert class  will  begin  — that’s  all  he 
has  to  do  and  anywhere  from  six  to 
sixty  interested  persons  will  turn  up. 
For  a particular  case  we’ll  say  fifteen 
young  men  started  the  first  class. 
After  getting  their  names,  background, 
education  and  other  necessary  inform- 
ation they  will  be  given  catechism 
books  and  the  first  lesson  to  be  me- 
morized, then  they  will  be  asked  to 
start  going  to  Mass  every  Sunday  and 
coming  to  class  every  week  for  about 
an  hour.  The  next  class  will  have 
fallen  in  numbers  to  about  twelve  and 
finally  to  ten  and  these  ten  will  go 
the  whole  year’s  course  and  eventually 
be  baptized. 

In  another  part  of  the  country  a 
different  approach  is  used,  the  priest 
works  through  his  school.  He  gets  to 
know  the  children  and  they  become 
interested  in  him  as  a man  who  is 
friendly,  always  available,  and  easy 
to  talk  to.  With  this  as  a basis  the 
priest  will  ask  them  if  they  would  like 
to  become  Catholics  — more  often 
than  not  they  readily  agree  and  if 
their  parents  don’t  object  then  the 
priest  begins  his  catechism  class  and 
carries  it  through  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  group,  but  with 
this  difference:  After  instructing 

these  children  for  a few  months,  the 
priest  may  ask  to  see  the  father  or 
mother  and  at  this  meeting  the  proud 
parent  will  be  told  just  how  well 
junior  is  doing  at  catechism  then 
comes  the  clincher  — “Wouldn’t  you 
and  the  rest  of  your  family  like  to 
be  Catholics  also?”  If  the  family  is 
Hindu  you  could  get  an  immediate 


“Yes”.  If  they  happen  to  be  African 
then  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  be- 
long to  some  Protestant  sect  and  you 
have  to  be  more  careful  because 
chances  are  they  will  say  yes  but  have 
already  said  yes  to  five  or  six  different 
Protestant  churches  and  would  be- 
come Catholics  just  to  please  the 
priest.  So  it  is  cautious  going  until  you 
are  sure  of  their  sincerity. 

In  British  Guiana  bringing  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  someone  in  a 
hospital  could  result  in  five  or  six 
patients  in  the  ward  asking  for  in- 
structions, and  so  you  have  the  begin- 
nings of  a class  ready-made  and  wait- 
ing. 

Sometimes  the  Sisters  teaching  in 
the  school  will  attract  pagan  parents 
by  asking  them  to  assist  them  in  some 
school  project  such  as  a bazaar  or  a 
fair.  When  the  parents  get  enthused 
over  the  charity  and  good  humour  of 
the  Sisters  they  quite  often  want  to 
learn  more  about  the  Church  that 
produces  such  people. 

The  thing  that  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me  about  convert  work  in 
Guiana,  is  the  readiness  of  the  people 
to  be  instructed.  Whether  or  not 
these  people  will  continue  on  to  bap- 
tism is  something  of  course  that  is 
affected  by  many  things  but  the  initial 
good  will  and  a strong  desire  to  know 
more  about  the  Church  are  usually 
present. 

What  a terrific  scope  for  missionary 
zeal!  Please  God  the  day  will  soon 
dawn  when  priests  in  sufficient  num- 
bers will  go  to  Guiana  and  win  this 
country  for  Christ.  ■ 
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CHRIST 

to  the  barrios 


RODERICK  MacNEIL,  SFM 

Over  a month  ago,  two  men  came 
to  the  convento  for  a visit.  Their 
purpose  was  to  set  a date  whereon  I 
would  go  to  their  barrio,  bless  the 
chapel,  and  say  Mass.  They  agreed 
to  provide  the  transportation,  so  with 
no  further  difficulty,  a date  was  set. 

Since  they  had  only  one  Mass  in 
their  barrio  in  over  ten  years,  I knew 
that  many  would  not  have  made  their 
first  Holy  Communion,  so  I gave  the 
men  60  catechisms,  outlined  the  es- 
sential doctrine,  and  asked  them  to 
get  the  ladies  there  to  teach  the  child- 
ren a bit. 

On  the  day  agreed  upon,  we  took 
the  fastest  boat  here  and  went  to  the 
barrio,  a two-hour  trip  each  way.  Be- 
sides the  boy,  I brought  along  three 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Mary. 

On  arriving,  the  boy  rang  the 
Chapel  bell  while  we  recruited  the 
children.  The  children  were  divided 
into  three  or  four  groups,  or  stages, 
and  when  pronounced  ready,  made 
their  first  confessions. 

A number  of  grown-ups  attended 
these  little  catechism  classes,  held  in 
and  around  the  chapel,  and  these 
elders  profited  much  from  the  review. 


Some  of  the  children  were  very  shy, 
and  although  interested  and  ready, 
would  not  come  near.  A half  hour  of 
playing  games  with  them,  swinging 
the  smaller  ones,  pretending  to  eat 
their  curls  and  my  own  fingers,  ask- 
ing questions,  crossing  my  eyes,  etc., 
and  the  shyness  was  gone  so  that  they 
joined  the  groups. 

The  next  morning,  all  appeared  for 
Mass.  Forty  made  their  first  Holy 
Communion.  They  brought  with  them 
their  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  so 
that  there  was  plenty  of  noise  and 
excitement.  The  sermon  was  on  the 
sacraments.  After  breakfast,  there 
were  baptisms,  and  shortly  after  the 
baptisms,  we  made  the  two-hour  trip 
back  home;  the  boatmen  had  stayed 
all  niglit  and  waited  for  us.  So  extens- 
ive is  Ihe  territory  of  the  parish  that 
a similar  two-hour  trip  is  necessary 
to  reach  the  barrios  on  the  other  shore 
of  our  little  island,  and  almost  as  long 
to  reach  the  barrios  at  the  end  of  the 
parish  on  the  next  island  to  the  north. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation, such  visits  are  necessarily 
rare,  although  fruitful.  We  hope  some- 
day to  have  a launch  of  our  own,  to 
better  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  people  in  the  parish.  ■ 
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The  Village  and  Houses 
pictured  here  are  typical 
of  those  mentioned  in 
Father  Kelly's  article. 


LOVE  and  PESOS 


PATRICK  KELLY,  SFM 


The  supper  was  finished  and  all 
the  dishes  were  cleared  away. 
The  old  priest  made  himself  a cigar, 
lit  it,  leaned  back  on  his  chair  and 
started  to  tell  me  about  his  many 
experiences  here  in  the  Philippines. 
This  happened  nearly  every  night  for 
a period  of  five  months  while  he  was 
teaching  me  the  Visayian  language. 
During  this  time  he  told  me  of  the 
many  methods  which  he  had  used  to 
bring  the  Filipinos  to  church,  to  con- 
fession and  to  frequent  the  other  sa- 
craments. One  of  the  methods  which 
he  had  used  many  years  ago,  Father 
Moylan  and  I adopted  for  the  parish 
of  Cabalian. 


First  of  all  it  might  be  wise  to  tell 
you  something  about  this  parish.  It  is 
quite  big  — two  towns  and  thirty  bar- 
rios, and  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
priests  it  is  not  possible  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  is  needed  in  the  barrios. 
So  for  the  time  of  lent  we  concentrat- 
ed on  them. 

A couple  of  weeks  before  lent,  we 
hunted  around  for  four  men,  who 
were  good  Catholics,  and  good  public 
speakers.  We  found  them.  Each  was 
given  a topic  on  some  aspect  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  with  points  which  we 
wished  stressed.  Then  they  wrote  out 
their  1 0 minute  talks  and  handed  them 
to  us  to  check  over.  They  did  a fine 
job  on  them  and  were  very  optimistic 
about  the  results.  It  is  a lot  easier  to 
listen  to  a native  speaking  than  to 
listen  to  a foreigner.  We  felt  that  the 
men  would  hold  the  attention  of  the 
people. 

The  next  item  in  preparation  was 
to  run  up  to  the  next  town,  Ana- 
hawan,  and  bargain  with  the  mayor 
to  rent  us  his  truck,  generator,  sound 
system  and  his  records  of  popular 
music.  He  usually  charged  forty  pesos 
for  this  a night,  but  gave  it  to  us  for 
fifteen  pesos  a night.  After  leaving 
him,  we  went  to  the  supervisor  of 
public  schools  for  permission  to  talk 
in  the  school  to  the  children  — for 
although  this  is  a Catholic  country, 
there  are  many  limitations  placed  on 
teaching  religion  in  the  schools.  For 
example  the  teacher  cannot  mention 
religion,  some  other  person  must  do 
the  teaching.  But  the  supervisor  gave 
permission  readily  and  we  had  a half 
hour  in  each  school  we  intended  to 
visit.  The  third  and  final  point  in  the 
preparation  was  to  draw  up  an  exami- 


nation of  conscience  and  have  them 
mimeographed.  This  didn’t  take  long 
and  before  we  knew  it  everything  was 
ready  for  the  first  big  night  and  it 
had  arrived. 

The  first  barrio  we  visited  is  called 
Himbangan.  We  arrived  there  around 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
the  men  in  the  truck  started  to  set 
up  the  sound  system.  Soon  the  air 
was  filled  with  “music”  (if  you  like 
popular  music)  or  “noise”  (if  you 
don’t).  This  brought  a lot  of  people 
to  the  chapel,  mostly  women  and 
children.  But  after  telling  the  children 
to  get  their  fathers,  and  the  wives  to 
get  their  husbands,  an  hour  later  there 
was  a good  number  of  men  in  the 
chapel. 

A little  after  six  o’clock  the  first 
speaker  got  up.  He  was  the  civil  judge 
of  Cabalian  and  spoke  on  Christian 
life  in  general.  He  spoke  very  well, 
and  as  his  voice  carried  over  the  bar- 
rio more  men  came  to  the  chapel.  The 
next  speaker,  the  vice-mayor  of  Caba- 
lian, spoke  on  the  sacrament  of  Mar- 
riage. This  was  aimed  at  those  who 
were  living  together  outside  of  wed- 
lock. After  him,  we  followed  with  the 
male  nurse  of  Cabalian,  who  gave  a 
very  good  talk  on  why  we  must  go  to 
confession.  The  fourth  and  final  talk, 
was  given  by  a man  from  the  other 
town;  it  was  on  how  to  make  a good 
confession. 

After  these  were  finished  I got  up 
and  gave  a little  exhortation  about  the 
grace  of  God,  and  how  we  must  all 
use  the  opportunities  which  God  gives 
us.  After  that  came  confessions,  except 
on  that  night  no  children  were  allow- 
ed to  go,  only  men  and  women.  This 
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kept  us  busy  until  10:30  at  night  and 
sometimes  even  later. 

When  all  the  confessions  were 
finished,  we  ate  supper  and  then 
(thank  God)  went  to  bed.  At  five 
the  next  morning,  we  were  back  in 
the  little  chapel  again  waiting  to  hear 
more  confessions  until  seven  o’clock 
when  I would  say  Mass.  After  Mass 
there  were  a few  sick  calls,  then 
breakfast.  Then  we  began  again.  We 
would  visit  all  the  houses  in  the  bar- 
rio, to  find  out  who  went  to  con- 
fession and  who  didn’t.  Also  at  this 
time  we  picked  up  those  who  were 
not  married.  Many  wanted  to  get 
married,  but  some  still  were  wonder- 
ing whether  they  loved  each  other 
enough  to  take  the  big  step,  and  some 
could  not  get  married  because  one  of 
the  parties  was  already  married. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  the  houses 
were  finished  we  went  to  the  school 
and  talked  to  the  children  on  confes- 
sion, etc.,  and  after  school  heard  their 
confessions.  Then  came  supper  and 
after  supper  back  to  the  chapel  and 
more  confessions  of  men  and  women. 
Usually  around  ten  o’clock  all  the  con- 
fessions were  finished.  Then  we  went 
back  to  the  house  where  we  were 
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staying,  said  our  own  prayers  and 
again  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning 
a few  more  confessions,  sick  calls  and 
again  breakfast.  After  that  we  return- 
ed to  Cabalian  around  twelve  o’clock 
for  dinner  and  a little  rest.  In  the 
afternoon  the  same  procedure  was 
followed  in  another  barrio. 

All  in  all  it  was  very  encouraging. 
Many  went  to  confession  who  had 
not  gone  for  years.  Many  were  twenty 
to  sixty  years  away  from  the  sacra- 
ments. This  year  we  visited  only  nine 
barrios  with  this  set-up  because  of  the 
lack  of  time.  But  in  these  barrios  more 
than  1800  went  to  confession  and 
received  Holy  Communion.  God  sure- 
ly poured  His  grace  upon  them. 

There  is  just  one  other  little  thing 
which  I would  like  to  tell  you  about. 
All  the  expenses  for  this  project 
(which  came  around  200  pesos)  were 
paid  by  young  Canadian  girls.  The 
students  of  grade  ten  of  St.  Patrick’s 
High  School,  through  their  sacrifices 
made  this  possible.  I am  sure  that 
Almighty  God  looks  with  loving  care 
upon  them  and  upon  their  teacher, 
Sister  Marie  Angela.  Thank  you  Sister 
and  girls  for  your  wonderful  help.  ■ 


* Informative  articles 

* Vocational  guidance 

* Missions  news 

* Human  interest  stories 


Why  not  send  Scarboro  Missions  to  a friend  ? Subscription  rates  : 
$1.00  a year;  $4.00  for  5 years;  $20.00  for  life. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston 

Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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(AIF).  In  the  midst  of  the  trials 
under  which  the  Church  has  been 
living  for  some  time  in  certain  regions 
of  Africa  there  is  a bright  light  of 
hope  for  her  future  in  the  ever  in- 
creasing devotion  of  the  African 
clergy  and  faithful  to  the  22  Martyrs 
of  Uganda  who  were  declared  Blessed 
in  1920. 

Of  most  special  interest  are  the 
hundreds  of  petitions  directed  to  the 
Holy  Father  by  Bishops  from  all  parts 
of  Africa.  The  African  Episcopate 
earnestly  asks  His  Holiness  to  proceed 
to  the  canonization  of  the  22  Martyrs 
of  Uganda.  Among  the  many  reasons 
advanced  by  the  Bishops  one  that  is 
frequently  repeated  is  that  the  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  African  Martyrs 
is  very  up-to-date.  The  Church  in  Afri- 
ca has  entered  a new  phase  in  which 
she  is  aware  of  typically  African 
values.  H 

(AIF).  Communist  student  leaders 
in  Japan  have  often  been  quoted  as 
voicing  their  disdain  for  Communism 
in  Russia.  “Kremlin  bureaucrats  and 
Wall  Street  capitalists  are  all  the 
same.”  In  the  March  issue  of  Chuo 
Koron,  magazine,  Tsuji  Masanobu, 
independent  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Kitakoji  Satoshi, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Zengakuren 
student  organization,  discussed  the 
same  question  and  came  to  the  same 
conclusion. 


NEWS 


Tsuji,  who  was  first  elected  to  the 
Diet  in  1951,  told  his  student  friend, 
“I  recently  took  a trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I went  there  expecting  to  find 
something  impressive  in  a country  that 
has  destroyed  the  class  difference. 
This  expectation,  however,  was  belied. 
The  gap  in  livelihood  between  the 
“aristocratic”  upper  strata  of  the 
working  classes  and  the  general  work- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  is  far  wider 
than  that  between  Japanese  capitalists 
and  factory  hands.”  H 

(AIF).  Nine  hundred  prominent 
Chinese  of  Hongkong  have  today 
launched  an  appeal  to  the  entire  world 
in  favour  of  the  starving  people  of 
China. 

After  underlining  the  extent  and 
gravity  of  the  disaster  that  faces  600 
millions  of  people  and  the  possibility 
of  a famine  of  long  duration,  the  pe- 
tition adds:  “We  appeal  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world,  to  all  religious 
groups,  to  all  charitable  organizations. 
Whatever  may  be  your  political  opi- 
nions, for  the  sake  of  humanity,  have 
pity  on  these  millions  of  people  who 
suffer  on  the  Continent  and  save  them 
from  death.”  ■ 

(AIF).  Spanish  Catholics  are  at 
present  maintaining  1,506  scholar- 
ships for  the  training  of  native  priests 
in  mission  territories  under  the  Con- 
gregation of  Propaganda.  » 
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K.  Turner,  SFM  A.  Macintosh,  SFM 


JUBILEE 

PROFILE 

This  year,  eight  Scarboro  missionaries 
celebrated  their  25th  Ordination 
Anniversary.  Their  missionary  careers 
have  taken  them  to  far  corners  of  the 
world  and  into  strange  situations.  In 
this  profile,  we  offer  a summary  of 
their  quarter  of  a century  in  the 
service  of  God. 


E.  Moriarty,  SFM  J.  Kelly,  SFM 


Most  Reverend  Kenneth  Turner, 

native  of  Montreal,  was  ordained 
September  6,  1936.  Following  or- 
dination he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chinese  mission  in  Vancouver.  He 
went  to  China  in  1939  and  became 
Regional  Superior  in  1944.  He  was 
named  first  bishop  of  Lishui,  China 
in  May  1948  and  was  consecrated 
in  Toronto  on  September  29th,  of 
that  year.  Bishop  Turner  immediate- 
ly returned  to  China  which  fell  to  the 
Reds  in  1949.  He  was  placed  under 
house  arrest  until  his  final  release  in 
1955.  Going  to  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
he  remained  there  until  the  Society’s 
General  Chapter  in  late  1959.  After 
the  Chapter  he  went  to  British  Guia- 
na as  Regional  Superior. 

Father  Alexander  Macintosh,  from 
St.  Andrew’s,  Nova  Scotia,  was  or- 
dained August  9,  1936.  He  went  to 
China  in  1938  and  remained  there 
for  six  years.  After  working  for  some 
time  in  Vancouver  at  the  Chinese 
Mission,  he  returned  to  China  only 
to  be  placed  under  house  arrest  by 
the  Communists;  he  was  finally  re- 
leased in  1952.  In  October  of  the 
next  year  he  went  to  British  Guiana. 
Father  Macintosh  was  recalled  to 
Canada  in  1955  to  serve  as  Treasurer 
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G.  McKernan,  SFM  H.  Steele,  SFM 


General  for  the  Society.  In  1959  he 
was  elected  to  the  Society’s  General 
Council. 

Father  Edward  Moriarty,  born  in 
Harbour  Grace,  Newfoundland,  was 
ordained  on  August  24th,  1936. 

After  working  on  the  Seminary  staff 
he  went  to  China  in  1938.  Two  years 
later  he  returned  to  Canada  to  serve 
first  as  Superior  of  the  Chinese  Mis- 
sion in  Toronto  and  later  in  Van- 
couver. Returning  to  China  in  1946, 
he  was  finally  expelled  in  1951. 
After  spending  some  time  at  the 
Society’s  Novitiate  as  bursar,  he  went 
to  British  Guiana  in  1953  to  open  a 
new  mission  and  later  went  to  St. 
Vincent  Island. 

Father  John  Kelly,  of  Sebastopol, 
Ontario  was  ordained  on  August  15, 
1936  and  left  for  China  in  1938. 
In  1948  he  was  appointed  Regional 
Superior  of  Lishui  diocese.  Shortly 
before  the  Communists  took  China, 
he  returned  to  Canada  for  the  second 
General  Chapter.  Since  he  was  un- 
able to  return  to  the  Orient,  he  took 
his  doctorate  in  Canon  Law  at  Ot- 
tawa. He  has  been  a professor  at  the 
Seminary  since  1951  and  was  a dele- 
gate from  Canada  at  the  third  General 


A.  McRae,  SFM  C.  Murphy,  SFM 


Chapter  of  the  Society.  In  June  of 
1961  he  was  appointed  first  Regional 
Superior  of  the  mission  territory  of 
St.  Vincent,  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

Father  Gerard  McKernan,  from 
Clyde  Bank,  Scotland  was  ordained 
on  September  19,  1936.  He  worked 
in  China  from  1938-44  and  returned 
to  Canada  as  adminstrator  of  St. 
Theresa’s  Shrine  at  Scarboro.  When 
he  returned  to  China  in  1946  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Committee  and  remained  in  this  job 
until  his  arrest  by  the  Communists. 
He  was  released  by  the  Reds  in  1954 
and  returned  to  Canada.  He  became 
pastor  of  New  Amsterdam  parish  in 
British  Guiana  in  1956  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  chosen  dele- 
gate to  the  third  General  Chapter. 
After  which  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bahamas. 

Father  Harvey  Steele,  born  in  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained  August  9, 
1936,  He  worked  in  China  until 
1944,  for  a time  acting  as  Procurator. 
Father  Steele  did  chaplain  work  for 
the  American  army  and  was  decor- 
ated for  meritorious  civilian  service. 
In  December,  1946,  he  went  to 
Santo  Domingo  where  his  work 
earned  him  an  honorary  degree  from 
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Saint  Francis  Xavier  University, 
Antigonish.  He  worked  for  a while 
in  British  Guiana  and  was  finally 
recalled  to  Canada  in  1959  to  write 
a book  on  co-operatives. 

Father  Allan  McRae,  hails  from  St. 
Raphael’s,  Ontario  and  June  28  is  his 
ordination  date.  In  1938  he  went  to 
China,  remaining  there  until  1944. 
In  December  of  that  year  he  became 
chaplain  in  the  Canadian  army  and 
remained  in  service  until  1946.  He 
then  returned  to  China  for  some  time 
but  after  the  take-over  by  the  Reds, 
went  to  Japan,  returning  to  Canada 
in  1950  to  work  with  the  Promotion 
Department.  In  1953  he  again  be- 
came an  army  chaplain,  in  which 
capacity  he  serves  to  the  present  time. 
Father  Charles  Murphy,  was  born  in 
Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia  and  was 
ordained  at  Bridgeport,  Cape  Breton 
on  August  9,  1936.  He  served  in 
China  from  1938-43  during  which 
time  he  was  captured  by  the  Japanese 
in  Hong  Kong  and  finally  was  re- 
patriated on  the  ‘Gripsholm’.  In  1944 
he  was  superior  of  the  Chinese  mis- 
sion in  Vancouver  until  three  years 
later  when  he  returned  to  China.  He 
suffered  an  accident  in  1949  which 
forced  him  to  return  to  Canada  where 
he  worked  with  the  Promotion  De- 
partment until  1952  when  he  became 
a permanent  chaplain  in  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy.  ■ 
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SOMETIMES  PLEASANT 
ALWAYS  HAPPY 

A missionary’s  life  is  sometimes 
pleasant  — but  not  always.  Be- 
cause it  often  means  living  in 
difficult  circumstances,  speaking  a 
strange  language,  eating  strange 
food.  It  can  mean  travelling  for 
miles  on  foot  or  horseback  in  un- 
pleasant weather.  It  can  mean 
living  alone.  These  things  are 
not  always  pleasant. 

But  the  true  missionary’s  life  will 
always  be  happy.  Because  it  is 
a life  given  to  God,  and  God’s 
return  for  any  gift  is  His  own 
gift  of  Happiness. 

God  needs  more  missionaries, 
and  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  will  train  any  young  men 
who  want  the  life.  But  those  who 
feel  they  want  it  should  remember 
the  challenge  it  involves  — that 
of  a difficult  life.  It  is  only 
through  hardship  and  work  that 
the  missionary  will  find  the 
promise  of  his  life  — true  hap- 
piness. 

If  you  are  sill  interested,  please 
write  to  Scarboro’s  Vocation 
Director,  Rev.  George  Courtright, 
SFM,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scar- 
boro, Ont.  ■ 


GOOD-BYE 


Last  October,  this  vocation  page  was  subtitled  “Farewell”.  It  dealt  with 
departure  ceremonies  in  general,  and  particularly  the  one  in  1956  when 
my  Scarboro  classmates  left  for  the  Orient. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  my  farewell.  Brazil,  here  I come  ! After 
five  years  on  the  promotion  staff,  this  will  be  quite  a change.  Tropical  tem- 
peratures will  replace  the  changeable  Canadian  climate.  We  plan  to  study 
the  Portuguese  language  in  Sao  Paulo  until  next  summer.  Our  mode  of 
travel  to  the  different  missions  will  be  by  boat  along  the  mighty  Amazon  river. 

Far  away  places  with  strange  sounding  names  will  become  familiar  to 
us.  For  example,  our  mission  territory  will  be  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 
This  area  includes  the  town  of  Itacoatiara  which  has  a population  of  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand.  Other  places  are  Urucurituba,  Urucura,  Itapiranga 
and  Silves.  The  nearest  city  is  Manaus  (which  rhymes  with  house),  and 
it’s  likely  that  the  Scarboro  Fathers  will  have  a house  in  Manaus  for  a 
procurator. 

You  will  read  about  our  Brazil  mission  in  the  pages  of  SCARBORO 
MISSIONS,  and  as  usual  we’ll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  This  is  my  last 
article  as  Vocation  Director  so  I wish  to  thank  the  many  readers  who  com- 
mented on  this  column.  Many  thanks,  also,  to  the  clergy  and  laity  who 
treated  us  so  well  during  our  fund  raising  campaigns.  Public  relations  work 
is  not  easy.  It  means  begging  for  money  — often  while  living  out  of  a 
suitcase.  But,  the  greatest  human  reward  is  the  making  of  many  friends. 
Only  with  continual  cooperation  of  pastors  and  Catholic  laity  can  we 
continue  our  mission  work. 

Father  George  Courtright  is  the  new  Vocation  Director.  He’s  no  stranger 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  Many  of  you  have  read  his  articles  about 
his  mission  experiences  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  His  sixteen  years  in  the 
priesthood  will  surely  help  him  in  directing  souls  to  hear  and  heed  the  words 
of  Christ:  “Come,  follow  Me  and  I will  make  you  fishers  of  men.”  h 
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“They  Also  Serve” 


WALLACE  CHISHOLM,  SFM 

The  Motto  of  our  Society  is  — 
Euntes  Docete  — “Go  and 
Teach”  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
every  priest  in  the  Society  to  do  just 
that.  However,  in  order  that  the 
Society  can  send  men  to  the  foreign 
missions  some  of  her  members  have 
to  STAY  and  teach. 

It  usually  happens  this  way.  A 
priest  in  some  foreign  land  is  engros- 
sed in  his  work  of  saving  souls,  when 
a letter  arrives  from  Toronto  inform- 
ing him  that  he  is  to  return  home  and 
teach  for  a few  years  at  the  seminary. 

He  may  not  welcome  such  an  order 
but  he  realizes  that  when  he  took  an 
oath  of  obedience  to  his  Superiors  he 
could,  throughout  his  priestly  life, 
expect  just  such  a letter.  And  so  it 
is  back  to  Canada  he  goes,  knowing 
he  has  been  chosen  to  help  young  men 
in  the  seminary  to  reach  their  goal  — 
the  missionary  priesthood. 

It  takes  him  a while  to  settle  down 
to  the  routine  of  seminary  life  — a 
routine  he  thought  he  left  behind 
when  he  was  ordained  years  ago.  It’s 
“back  to  the  books”  for  him,  because 
in  the  active  ministry  he  will  have 
forgotten  many  things  which  he  will 
now  be  called  upon  to  teach. 

At  our  seminary  in  Scarboro,  all 
the  subjects  of  Philosophy  are  taught 


by  Society  priests.  There  are  also  other 
courses  added  to  insure  the  “whole- 
man”  education  of  the  seminarian: 
Latin,  English,  Mission  history  and 
methods,  liturgy,  sociology,  etc.  All 
are  in  the  daily  schedule  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  future  missionary  priest. 

The  life  of  a Seminary  professor 
is  hardly  an  exciting  one.  It  is  certain 
that  many  times  he  thinks  of  the 
missions,  of  the  work  he  was  doing 
and  loving,  of  the  companionship  of 
other  Society  priests  working  with 
him.  He  might  prefer  to  be  on  the 
missions  a thousand  times  over  but 
his  oath  of  obedience  places  him 
where  he  is  today  — behind  a desk 
in  a classroom. 

He  realizes  that  his  particular  job 
is  a vitally  important  one.  In  order 
to  fulfill  the  injunction  found  in  the 
motto  of  the  Society  — “Go  and 
Teach”  seminarians  must  be  given  a 
complete  and  specialized  training. 
The  Seminary  professor  knows  that 
upon  his  shoulders  rests  the  awesome 
burden  of  shaping  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  those  who  will  one  day  take 
his  place  in  the  mission  field. 

With  this  realization  the  professor 
gladly  forsakes,  for  a time,  his  won- 
drous claim  of  “Foreign  Missionary” 
in  order  that  others  might  “GO  AND 
TEACH”,  n 
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from 

JUNK 


GEORGE  C0URTR1GHT,  SFM 

Every  year  the  average  Canadian 
housewife  decides  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  junk  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulating in  her  cupboards,  and  as 
a result,  it  is  not  unusual  for  her  to 
gather  together  several  large  bundles 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
put  them  out  for  the  garbage  col- 
lectors. She  may  even  get  rid  of  all 
the  bent  or  rusty  wire  coat  hangers 
that  occupy  valuable  space  in  her 
clothes  closet,  and  throw  in  the  empty 
tin  cans  of  varnish  for  good  measure. 
Bottles  that  cannot  be  returned,  plus 
cardboard  boxes  from  the  sun  porch, 
all  get  the  same  impersonal  treatment. 
Unless  the  Neighbourhood  Welfare 
Services  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come  around  quickly,  even  old  clothes 
and  broken  furniture  are  discarded. 

This  yearly  ritual,  known  as  Spring 
cleaning,  is  such  a common  sight,  that 
none  of  us  give  it  a second  thought. 
A few  frugal  souls  might  shake  their 
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heads  and  wonder  why  someone 
doesn’t  do  something  about  it,  but 
most  people  are  agreed  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done,  because  there  is 
no  other  alternative.  After  all,  who 
in  this  world  of  ours  is  interested  in 
junk?  Even  the  old-time  junk  man 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  style,  so 
why  worry? 

If  you  think  that  this  attitude 
towards  junk  is  universal,  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.  In  order  to  help  you 
become  more  mission-minded,  here 
are  the  reactions  which  would  take 
place  amongst  the  poor  under-prive- 
ledged  peoples  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  today. 

Slick  paper  magazines  are  a treasure 
trove  to  many  people,  since  they 
supply  such  beautiful  colored  pictures 
for  the  walls  of  a humble  shanty. 
These  same  colored  pictures  are  used 
by  innumerable  school  teachers  as  the 
basis  of  projects  in  visual  education 
for  their  pupils,  and  the  paper  is  stiff 
enough  to  be  formed  into  a wide 
variety  of  papercraft  objects  made 
right  in  the  classroom. 

The  humble  newspaper  which  we 
throw  away  in  such  large  quantities  is 
just  dandy  for  kindling  a charcoal 
fire,  or  to  bolster  a sagging  cane- 
bottom  chair.  It  can  be  used  as  wall- 
paper, to  keep  out  the  damp  night 
air,  or  as  a supplement  to  the  thin 
mattress  which  may  adorn  some  rusty- 
springed  cot.  If  the  paper  is  of  a high 
quality,  it  can  be  sown  together  and 
made  into  a top  blanket,  placed  over 
the  thin  sugar-bag  sheet  which  most 
poor  people  use  as  their  only  covering 
at  night.  The  more  ingenious  have 
found  that  a few  sheets  of  newspaper 


placed  on  top  of  the  head,  serve  very 
nicely  as  a makeshift  umbrella  when 
the  distance  to  be  walked  is  relatively 
short. 

Wire  coat-hangers  cost  as  much  as 
5<j:  each  in  certain  remote  areas  of 
the  world  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  an  industrious  car- 
penter to  make  wooden  coat-hangers 
at  a lower  price  than  these  mass 
produced  wire  ones.  Any  tin  can,  no 
matter  what  size  or  shape,  is  always 
useful  to  the  poor.  The  smaller  ones 
become  drinking  cups  after  a handle 
is  soldered  to  the  outside  and  sell  for 
54  each.  The  larger  tin  cans  are  the 
more  highly  prized  however,  since 
they  are  put  to  a greater  number  of 
uses.  Housewives  use  them  to  carry 
water,  to  boil  clothes  on  wash  day, 
to  carry  small  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  market  to  home,  or  vice  versa. 
In  fact,  the  large  soda  biscuit  tin  is 
a standard  of  measurement  for  almost 
any  bulk  item  of  merchandise  such  as 
charcoal,  rice,  coffee,  or  liquid  pig 
fat.  If  the  tin  can  is  sealed,  it’s  value 
increases  enormously,  since  it  can  be 
carried  on  horse,  or  mule-back  and 
will  contain  water,  gasoline,  molasses, 
or  kerosene.  This  type  of  tin  can 
retail  for  as  high  as  354  and  is  never 
discarded  as  long  as  it  remains  intact. 
To  a lesser  degree,  the  same  can  be 
said  for  bottles,  which  are  normally 
sealed  with  a small  chunk  of  corn-cob. 

Cardboard  boxes  also  have  their 
uses  as  you  have  probably  guessed 
by  now.  If  they  are  well  made  and 
quite  sturdy,  they  immediately  become 
suit-cases  and  trunks  for  storing 
clothes,  since  they  can  be  covered 
with  a cheap  muslin  and  reinforced 
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for  long  usage.  Cardboard  sheets 
formed  by  taking  large  boxes  apart, 
are  ideal  for  partitions  in  a humble 
home,  or  if  you  will,  they  become  the 
drying  pad  for  rice.  This  latter  staple 
food  of  so  many  millions  of  poor 
people  the  world  over,  must  be  sun 
dried,  or  machine  dried,  before  it  can 
be  ground  for  eating.  Unless  the  rice 
is  spread  on  a movable  surface  it  can- 
not be  gathered  up  quickly  in  the 
event  of  a sudden  downpour. 

Broken  furniture  is  never  thrown 
away  by  poor  people,  but  sold  to  a 
furniture  maker  much  in  the  same 
way  as  auto  junk  yards  sell  used  parts 
for  your  old  car.  Old  clothing,  no 
matter  how  bad  it  looks,  is  never 
really  useless  to  the  very  poor,  who 
are  not  too  proud  to  wear  patches  over 
patches.  Cotton  thread  is  cheap  and 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  these 
bits  and  scraps  of  cloth  can  be  cleverly 
pieced  together  and  made  to  reinforce 
the  saddest  looking  shirt  or  dress  you 
ever  saw.  The  bootblacks  are  forever 
on  the  lookout  for  pieces  of  cloth  for 
their  trade  and  will  compete  with 
thrifty  housewives  for  any  rag  that  is 
still  in  one  piece. 


If  the  picture  seems  sad,  it  is  only 
a statement  of  fact  and  not  an  appeal 
to  you  to  send  your  junk  to  the  poor. 
To  do  this  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  since  the  distance  is  gener- 
ally too  great.  But  here  is  a suggestion 
for  all  those  who  want  to  be  more 
mission  minded:  Learn  to  be  a little 
more  frugal  in  your  tastes  and  if  you 
are  able  to  economize,  wouldn’t  it 
be  wonderful  to  put  the  pennies  you 
save  into  one  of  our  Scarboro  mite 
boxes?  ■ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A boat  is  needed  for  our  new 
mission  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  will 
likely  cost  $10,000.  See  back  cover 
ad. 

Queen  of  Angels  church  planned 
by  Monsignor  Fraser  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
is  to  be  started  this  year.  Monsignor 
writes  that  he  still  needs  funds. 

A convent  is  being  built  for  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception working  in  Scarboro’s  parish 
in  Rock  Sound,  Bahamas.  Fr.  Pender- 
gast  has  started  the  building  but  he 
still  needs  several  thousand  dollars. 

An  organ  is  needed  by  Fr.  Robert 
Hymus,  SFM,  for  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  in  Azua,  Dominican 
Republic.  Fr.  Hymus  thinks  the  organ 
will  cost  about  $350.  Could  you  help 
him  ? 

The  Church  and  house  being  built 
by  Fr.  Edward  Moriarty  in  Layou, 
St.  Vincent  Island,  is  almost  finished. 
But  he  still  needs  help  to  complete 
them.  Could  you  join  those  who  have 
already  answered  his  request  for 
funds  ? 

Send  your  donation  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Prayers  for  BANI 


RENE  ST.  GERMAIN,  SFM 

Although  I have  been  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  less  than  a 
year,  I am  already  convinced  of  one 
thing:  If  missionaries  are  to  be  of 
any  spiritual  help  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  it  can  only  be  through 
the  Grace  of  God. 

I arrived  here  in  October  of  1960 
and  after  spending  six  months  study- 
ing the  Spanish  language,  I am  now 
working  full  time  in  the  parish  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Regia.  It  in- 
cludes over  57,000  Catholics  in  an 
area  of  250  square  miles.  There  are 
thirty-five  mission  chapels  within  the 
parish  limits,  and  fourteen  other  lo- 
cations where  we  say  Mass  in  the 
open  air.  But  because  of  the  lack  of 
priests,  many  of  the  faithful  die 
without  the  comfort  of  the  Last  Sac- 
raments. For  we  can  hardly  get 
around  to  see  all  the  mission  posts 
once  a year.  Furthermore,  if  we  do 
get  to  a mission  post,  we  are  lucky 
if  one-tenth  of  the  people  show  up. 
Bani,  the  town  where  the  parish 
church  is  situated,  has  over  14,000 
Catholics  of  whom  only  2,000  come 
to  church. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  that 
have  convinced  me  of  the  need  we 
have  for  God’s  grace.  And  since  His 
grace  can  only  come  from  prayer,  let 


— please ! 

me  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  my 
dear  fellow  Canadians  at  home  to 
remember  our  missionary  work  in 
your  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Pray  that 
we  may  succeed  in  converting  the 
hearts  of  the  unfaithful  so  that  they 
may  be  more  zealous  in  performing 
their  religious  duties. 

I think  the  need  for  prayers  must 
be  emphasized,  because  no  matter 
how  dedicated  and  exhausting  our 
work  may  be,  it  will  be  fruitless  with- 
out God’s  grace.  There  is  no  need  to 
say  that  it  is  a great  consolation  to 
us  here  to  know  that  the  folk  at 
home  remember  our  work  in  their 
prayers.  The  greatest  discouragement 
would  be  to  think  that  we  have  been 
forsaken  by  our  own. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  missionary 
leaves  mother  and  father,  brother  and 
sister  and  his  loved  ones  in  order  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands, 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  he  has 
left  cannot  join  him,  at  least  in  spirit, 
by  praying  for  his  missionary  work. 

Finally,  dear  friends,  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  send  you  more  detailed 
news  of  our  work  here  if  you  care  to 
correspond.  Meanwhile,  may  God’s 
blessing  be  upon  you  and  yours. 

Padre  Rene  St.  Germain,  SFM, 
Casa  Curial,  Bani,  Republica  Domi- 
nicana.  ■ 
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FATHER  TONY  MARTIN,  SFM,  WORKING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES,  AMUSES  SOME 
OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  HIS  MISSION. 
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Little  Flower’s 
JUNIOR  MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  my  good  friend,  Manecio.  He  is  a 
twelve-year-old,  brown-skinned  boy  who  lives  on  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  ' 
Sea. 

Manecio  belongs  to  a large  family  and  lives  in  a small  palm-wood  house 
in  the  interior  of  this  tropical  island.  He  is  a very  talented  youngster  who  || 
feels  he  would  like  to  be  a priest.  However,  his  Dad  cannot  help  him  to 
realize  this  dream  because  of  his  great  poverty.  In  fact,  his  Dad  is  having  | 
a struggle  to  provide  the  family  with  food,  clothing  and  shelter  without  :! 
speaking  of  education.  1 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  some  good  people  in  Canada,  I have  been  I 
able  to  keep  Manecio  in  a school  of  preparation  for  the  Priesthood  during  1 1 
the  past  two  years.  However,  he  receives  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  1 , 
for  his  education.  His  dream  will  come  true  only  after  many  years  of  struggle.  1 1 

How  different  things  are  for  most  Canadian  youngsters  with  their  bicycles,  1 1 
television  sets,  summer  cottages,  etc.  Yet,  perhaps  Manecio  is  more  fortunate  A i 
than  the  boys  and  girls  who  possess  so  much.  His  struggle  can  make  him  I 
into  a man  of  character.  His  aim  will  give  meaning  to  his  life. 

Many  young  people  think  that  to  seek  pleasure  is  to  seek  happiness.  I 
This  is  a very  serious  mistake.  Happiness  will  be  found  only  when  you  turn  : 
to  God,  when  you  try  to  please  Him  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  yourself  j 
for  Him.  The  youth  who  seeks  only  pleasure  is  heading  for  disgust  and  I 
despair. 

Modern  youth  must  stop  its  foolish  interest  in  pleasure  and  in  “killing  I 
time”.  It  must  put  meaning  into  its  life  and  self-sacrifice  into  its  activity,  j 
Happiness  will  result.  Youth  was  made  for  heroism  — not  for  pleasure. 


God  love  you, 


Father  Jim. 
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Josefa  (right)  is  a 
seventh-grade  student 
in  a Catholic  school  in 
the  Dominican  Re- 
public. She  is  pictured 
here  leaving  her  home 
to  attend  class.  In  this 
picture  story,  we  fol- 
low Josefa  through  a 
typical  day  in  her  life 
as  a student. 


ifilil 


HELLO ! JOSEFA 

A Picture  Story  by  the  Grey  Sisters  at  Yamasa 
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School  days  are  happy  days  for  the 
500  boys  and  girls  who  attend 
Colegio  Fray  Pedro  de  Cordoba  in 
Yamasa,  Dominican  Republic.  This  10- 
room  grade  school  is  under  the  direct- 
ion of  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  of  Pembroke,  Onta- 
rio. Since  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
January,  1951,  the  enrolment  has  in- 
creased steadily,  and  many  graduates 
have  gone  on  to  higher  studies.  Four 
are  now  attending  the  University  of 
Santo  Domingo;  five  have  gone  to 
Teachers’  Training  School;  and  20 
are  studying  in  high  school.  In  the 
following  picture  story,  we  meet  a 
seventh-grade  student  — Josefa. 

Like  most  of  her  classmates,  Josefa 


lives  in  a modest  Latin  American 
home.  Since  her  classes  begin  at  8:00 
a.m.,  she  must  be  up  and  ready  quite 
early.  The  work  is  not  always  easy, 
but  Josefa  is  not  discouraged.  In  her 
classes  she  gets  all  the  help  the  Sisters 
can  give  her,  and  if  she  has  any  special 
problems,  she  can  always  visit  Sister 
after  class  to  ask  for  extra  help. 

A favorite  course  with  the  girls  is 
Home  Economics,  where  they  learn 
to  sew  and  cook.  In  many  countries 
girls  would  not  study  this  until  they 
reach  high  school,  but  since  all  of  the 
girls  in  Santo  Domingo  may  not  get 
a chance  to  go  to  high  school,  the 
Sisters  teach  them  these  things  in 
grade  school.  Josefa  has  been  studying 


Josefa  joins  other  Students  at  the  School  Gate. 


(Left)  Sister  St.  Henry 
helps  Josefa  with  a dif- 
ficult problem,  while 
Sister  Mary  Vianney  (be- 
low) conducts  a class  in 
Home  Economics. 


Home  Economics  since  she  was  in 
grade  four,  so  you  can  be  quite  sure 
that  even  if  she  never  becomes  rich, 
her  home  will  always  be  well  kept. 

This  year,  Josefa’s  older  sister 
Maria  graduated  from  grade  eight. 
This  makes  her  one  of  the  very  for- 
tunate girls  in  Santo  Domingo,  be- 
cause it  means  she  already  has  more 
education  than  many  other  people  in 
her  country,  and  she  also  now  has  the 
chance  of  going  on  to  a high  school. 
Seeing  her  sister  graduate  only  makes 
Josefa  anxious  to  study  harder  that 
she  may  follow  in  her  footsteps  next 
year. 

When  you  think  of  children  like 
Josefa  studying  in  Yamasa,  pray  for 
them  that  as  they  become  more  edu- 
cated, they  may  also  come  closer  to 
God.  And  don’t  forget  to  pray  for 
the  Grey  Sisters  who  are  doing  so 
much  for  these  people.  ■ 


JOSEFA'S  SISTER,  MARIA,  RECEIVES  HER  GRADE-EIGHT  GRADUATION 
CERTIFICATE  FROM  SISTER  ST.  HENRY. 
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Father  Cleary  Villeneuve  of  Cornwall , 
Ontario,  has  worked  in  Scarboro’s 
Japanese  missions  since  his  ordination 
in  1951.  After  two  years  in  a Tokyo 
language  school,  he  has  worked  in  the 
cities  of  Sasebo,  Fukuoka  and  Shima- 
bara. 


I REMEMBER 

] remember  the  eighth  of  December  1958  because  that  was  the 
day  Mr.  Nakamura  was  baptized,  at  94.  He  was  the  oldest  man  in 
the  district.  He  had  even  received  a special  present  from  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  in  recognition  of  his  age.  The  story  of  his  baptism  is  worth 
telling.  A young  man  once  came  to  my  door  and  said  he  was  having 
a difficult  time  supporting  himself,  his  wife,  new-born  child  and  old 
father  as  he  only  made  seventy  or  eighty  cents  a day.  I enquired 
about  his  father  and  he  said  he  was  94  and  not  very  well.  I asked 
if  I might  visit  him.  He  agreed  and  we  went  to  his  home  together. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  on  straw  matting  in  a small  room. 
His  eyesight  was  poor  and  he  couldn’t  see  me  very  well  but  he 
could  understand  me.  I explained  to  him  briefly  about  God,  Heaven, 
Hell,  the  Incarnation,  etc.  He  was  very  happy  and  desired  baptism, 
so  I baptized  him  then  and  there. 

He  became  a fervent  Catholic  and  his  son  brought  him  to  church 
in  a hand-cart  and  carried  him  on  his  back  up  to  the  front  of  the 
church.  Later  on  in  the  year  the  old  man  was  confirmed  and  his 
son,  daughter-in-law,  grand-child  and  other  relatives  became  catechu- 
mens. 

Dear  reader,  did  you  notice  this  happened  on  the  feast  of  The 
Immaculate  Conception.  When  I returned  to  the  house,  I thanked 
Our  Blessed  Mother  for  another  remarkable  conversion  obtained  from 
her  Divine  Son  and  I wondered  who  was  the  person,  somewhere  in 
the  world,  who  was  responsible.  ■ 

CLEARY  VILLENEUVE,  SFM 
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QUESTION  How  would  you  care  for  a jungle 
mission  100  miles  long,  where 
there  are  no  roads,  no  airports, 
just  two  huge  rivers — the  Amazon 
and  the  Negro? 

A NSWER  You  would  have  to  travel  by  boat. 

That’s  the  way  the  Scarboro  Fathers  will  travel  in  our 
new  mission  of  Itacoatiara.  But  we  have  one  problem  — 
we  don’t  own  a boat. 

Other  priests  working  in  the  Amazon  have  told  us  the 
boat  must  be  40  feet  long,  with  a kitchen,  a bathroom, 
a motor  room,  a cabin  where  Mass  can  be  said,  a bunk 
room  and  enough  free  space  for  mission  supplies.  And 
it  should  be  powered  by  a 70-horsepower  diesel  engine. 

All  of  this  will  cost  $10,000! 

The  boat  will  not  be  a luxury;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  work,  worry  and  hardships  of  this 
new  mission  will  be  with  people  who  live  along  the  rivers. 
If  you  can  do  anything  to  help  us  reach  them,  please 
send  your  donation  to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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CARBORO 

MISSIONS 


AN  ENDLESS  JOE 

These  priests  are  working  on  a 
job  they’ll  never  finish.  They’re 
building  chapels.  Not  big! 
elaborate  chapels.  Sometimes  the} 
are  made  out  of  concrete,  some- 
times out  of  boards  and  pain 
branches.  It  shouldn’t  take  long 
to  finish  them.  The  trouble  is,  as 
soon  as  they  are  finished,  others 
must  be  started.  The  job  neveii 
ends. 

But  sometimes  the  work  is  inter 
rupted  — until  someone  donate;! 
the  money  to  keep  it  going.  W< 
have  several  half-finished  chapel; 
on  our  missions  right  now.  Coul< 
you  help  us  to  get  back  to  wor! 
on  them? 

Id 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 


Descent  to  Truth 

T ast  week,  I was  flying  in  a TCA  Vanguard  at  17,000  feet,  looking 
down  on  a cluster  of  miniature  houses  and  a network  of  delicate 
little  streets.  It  seemed  almost  ridiculous  as  we  neared  it  to  hear 
the  stewardess  announce  that  we  were  approaching  Metropolitan 
Toronto  — the  hometown  of  a million  and  a half  people.  No*  one 
person  was  even  visible  from  that  height. 

Just  for  a moment,  I was  impressed  with  the  littleness  of 
people,  and  I wondered  how  such  little  things  could  ever  get 
puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  their  own  importance.  The  great  lakes, 
the  huge  stretches  of  forest  and  farm  land  and  the  immense  cloud 
formations  looked  so  much  bigger  and  more  impressive.  In  fact, 
from  that  height,  they  seemed  to  be  the  only  realities. 

But  then  we  landed.  And  suddenly  the  forests  and  lakes 
became  invisible  and  in  the  crowded  terminal  building,  the  only 
realities  were  people  — hundreds  of  them,  each  one  convinced  to 
some  degree  that  he  was  a very  important  individual. 

Where  is  the  true  position?  Is  it  up  in  the  air  where  people 
are  invisible  and  unimportant?  Or  is  it  down  on  the  ground  where 
people  dominate  the  scene  and  where  their  affairs  are  given  top 
priority?  Since  there  is  no  in-between  position,  I’ll  take  my  stand 
on  the  ground.  It  may  be  easier  to  get  along  with  a tree,  but  a 
man  has  a soul.  Mountains,  lakes  and  clouds  may  be  more 
impressive,  but  they  are  dead;  and  the  spark  of  life  in  the  immortal 
soul  of  an  infant  withers  them  all  into  insignificance.  For  all  the 
arrogance  and  tasteless  conceit  a man  may  bring  into  his  life, 
he  is  still  right  when  he  says  he  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world. 

But  he  is  wrong  if  he  thinks  that  he  alone  is  important. 
People  who  are  invisible  from  17,000  feet  are  no  less  important 
for  that.  And  millions  of  people  who  are  invisible  to  us  because 
they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  are  also  no  less  important 
for  that.  Our  time  on  earth  is  pretty  short  and  the  interests  which 
occupy  it  must  be  carefully  selected.  In  choosing  those  interests, 

I think  we  should  keep  both  feet  on  the  ground  and  remember 
that  people  are  more  important  than  anything  else,  and  whatever 
we  can  do  to  direct  them  to  their  true  end  in  life  will  be  a noble 
work  indeed.  ■ 
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HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 


SEVENTEEN 


HEROISM 

COURAGE 

STRENGTH 


WALLACE  CHISHOLM,  SFM 

T Te  was  just  seventeen,  the  oldest 
^ J-of  two  brothers  and  the  favorite 
of  an  older  sister.  During  the  month 
of  June  he  had  graduated  from  high 
school  and  took  a part  time  job  as  a 
car-hop  in  the  neighbourhood  drive- 
in. 

June  to  September  had  been 
wonderful  months  for  him.  He  swam 
a lot  with  his  buddies,  went  on  week- 
end trips  with  his  family  and  did  all 
the  things  an  average  teen-ager  would 
do  during  the  wonderful  summer 
weather. 
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“They  hated  to  see  him  go  but  were  proud  to  see  him  going/' 


And  now  the  first  week  in 
September  had  rolled  around  and  he 
stood  with  his  younger  brother  in 
the  bedroom  they  both  had  shared  for 
as  long  as  he  could  remember.  The 
room  was  in  utter  confusion.  Clothes 
were  piled  everywhere,  books  on  the 
floor,  a new  electric  shaver  on  the 
dresser,  (he  would  get  around  to 
using  it  one  of  these  years!)  and  on 
the  bed  was  the  clue  to  the  confusion 
— an  open,  half  packed  suitcase.  His 
kid  brother  tried  to  be  funny  but  the 
wise  cracks  were  a bit  strained.  Even 
the  family  dog,  unaccustomed  to 
being  allowed  upstairs,  sensed  that 
something  important  was  in  the  air. 

All  during  the  day  the  telephone 
had  been  busy  and  the  calls  had  been 
mostly  for  him.  His  dad  and  other 
brother  were  in  the  basement  roping 
and  labeling  the  old  family  trunk  and 
in  the  kitchen  his  sister  and  his 
mother  were  preparing  a special  meal. 

The  dog  had  sensed  correctly  some- 
thing very  important  WAS  in  the 
air.  In  a few  short  hours,  brother, 
son,  and  friend  would  be  on  the 
train  heading  for  a distant  city.  All 
his  family  in  their  different  ways 
hated  to  see  him  go  but  they  were 
proud  that  he  was  going. 

A scene  similar  to  that  will  be 
repeated  thousands  of  times  this  Fall 
all  over  the  world  when  young  men 
leave  family  and  home  and  friends  to 
go  to  the  Seminary.  God’s  new 
recruits  beginning  their  long,  difficult, 
wonderful  journey  to  the  Priesthood. 
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These  young  men  will  join  many 
different  Societies,  Congregations  and 
Orders,  some  will  enter  diocesan 
seminaries,  while  others  will  start 
their  training  as  God’s  Shock  Troops 
for  the  Foreign  Missions. 


For  the  aspirant  to  a Foreign 
Mission  Seminary,  the  young  man’s 
first  departure  will  be  the  beginning 
of  many  goodbyes. 

The  years  will  fly  by  all  too 
quickly  and  our  lad  of  seventeen  will 
have  experienced  all  the  joys,  trials 
and  loneliness  of  seven  years  of  study 
and  training  before  he  is  through. 
The  climax  for  many  will  be  the 
supreme  joy  of  Ordination,  First  Mass, 
the  Divine  Office  and  administering 
the  Sacraments. 

But  for  the  lad  with  the  foreign 
mission  vocation  there  is  still  some- 
thing else,  and  in  the  same  room 
where  our  starry-eyed  teen-ager 
packed  a suitcase  those  many  years 
ago,  a young  priest  went  through  the 
same  ritual.  Again  there  was  to  be  a || 
special  meal,  again  there  were  many 
telephone  calls,  all  for  the  young 
priest,  again  the  whole  family  was 
pitching  in  to  get  everything  in  order 
for  his  departure  — there  was  this 
difference  though,  this  was  the  real 
thing  and  they  all  knew  it.  The ; 
training  was  all  behind  the  priest  now 
and  the  battle  for  souls  in  distant  I 
foreign  lands  would  start  in  a very! 
short  time  now  — right  after  the  last1 
goodbyes.  ■ 


Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


TOO  MANY  PRIESTS? 


"Cven  though  it  may  sound  strange,  the  largest  archdiocese  in  the  world  today, 
is  that  of  Mexico  City  with  a population  of  nearly  5,000,000.  Just  as  in  all 
of  Latin  America,  the  most  pressing  problem  faced  by  the  Church,  is  that  of  a 
scarcity  of  priests,  and  Mexico  City  is  no  exception.  The  city  has  grown  to  its 
present  size  due  to  two  factors:  the  first  is  that  of  natural  increase  through 
births,  and  the  second  is  the  influx  of  the  landless  peasants  who  come  to  the 
big  city  looking  for  work.  It  is  reliably  reported  that  EVERY  WEEK  there 
are  some  3,000  children  lined  up  for  Confirmation,  indicating  a very  high 
birth  rate  for  the  area. 

The  total  number  of  resident  priests  for  Metropolitan  Mexico  City  is 
about  830,  and  of  these  only  about  300  belong  to  the  secular  clergy.  If  we 
stop  to  think  about  the  priests  who  are  too  sick,  or  too  old  to  help  out,  and 
those  who  have  been  sent  for  studies  outside  the  country,  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  tragedy  of  the  situation.  Add  to  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  the 
widespread  lack  of  instruction  because  there  are  few  Catholic  schools,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  largest  Archdiocese  in  the  world  is  in  a bad  way.  One  priest 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  easier  to  die  without  the  Sacraments  in 
Mexico  due  to  the  lack  of  priests,  than  in  pagan  China  before  the  Communists 
took  over. 

However,  there  is  hope.  The  gracious  Patroness  of  Mexico  is  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  who,  while  on  earth,  assisted  one  day  at  a wedding  banquet. 
She  whispered  in  Her  Son’s  ear  “They  have  no  wine”.  Pious  Mexicans  pray 
to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  in  the  same  fashion,  saying:  “We  have  no  priests”, 
and  they  are  certain  that  She  will  tell  us,  just  as  She  told  the  servants:  “Fill 
the  jars  with  water”.  The  rest  belongs  to  Jesus,  who  will  perform  the  miracle, 
provided  that  we  supply  the  water  of  our  prayers,  and  the  action  of  our  mind 
and  our  will.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE  
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a by-product  of 
a life  devoted  to 
purposes  other 
than  pleasure 


N ARC!  SO  IRA  LA,  SJ 

(Author  of  the  book:  "Achieving  Peace 
of  Heart") 

TJr.  Irala,  how  long  were  you  a 
missionary  in  China?”  “Nineteen 
days.”  “Nineteen  days?” 

“Yes,  because  the  years  seem  like 
days  when  one  is  happy.  And  that  I 
was  in  China,  enjoying  the  good 
fortune  of  using  my  tongue  to  make 
known  the  God  who  gave  it  to  me.  I 
always  had  many  attentive  listeners 
and  the  seed  thus  sown  brought  forth 
great  fruit. 

On  an  afternoon,  I would  arrive 
in  a town  where  some  Christians 
would  greet  me  with  volleys  of  fire- 
crackers or  lacking  such  a welcome, 
I would  go  about  ringing  a small  bell, 
inviting  the  people  to  meet  in  some 
large  room  or  in  the  open  air. 

About  five  o’clock,  using  a table  as 
a pulpit,  I would  begin  to  preach  to 
hundreds  about  God  the  Creator  and 


Father.  This  would  continue  for  about 
an  hour.  Then  my  catechist  would 
take  over  and  in  his  own  unique  style, 
speak  on  the  same  subject  for  another 
hour. 

After  this,  I would  return  to  the 
make-shift  pulpit  to  preach  about 
Jesus  Christ  as  God.  Once  again  the 
catechist  would  follow  up.  Around 
10  p.m.  we  would  suggest  that  they 
return  to  their  homes  since  they 
would  have  to  rise  early  the  following 
morning  for  another  day  of  toil.  The 
majority  of  them  would  remain, 
saying:  “We  wish  to  hear  more  about 
this  new  religion”. 

With  this,  I would  invite  them  to 
put  forth  questions  and  objections. 
Thus  the  time  was  taken  up  till  near 
midnight.  Finally,  I would  invite 
those  who  were  interested  in  the 
Christian  religion  to  pass  in  their 
names  and  addresses  so  that  I could 
invite  them  to  spend  a month  in  my 
house  of  studies. 
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From  five  to  ten  percent  of  the 
men  would  do  so  and  later  appeared 
at  the  Mission  as  catechumens.  There 
they  would  listen  for  five  hours  a 
day  to  explanations  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  spend  a few  more  hours 
studying  on  their  own. 

You  can  understand  the  happiness 
I felt  in  dealing  intimately  with  some 
hundred  men  who  were,  for  the  most 
part,  naturally  good.  It  was  a source 
of  happiness  also  to  witness  the 
admiration,  joy  and  hope  which  our 
teaching  would  produce  in  them;  the 
love  and  generosity  which  it 
awakened  in  their  hearts. 

Whenever  a select  group  received 
Holy  Baptism  they  would  return  to 
their  villages  and  there  prepare,  by 
word  and  example,  the  minds  of  their 
relatives  and  neighbours  so  that  in 
time  they  too  desired  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God.  Thus  the  Divine 
teachings  increased  like  a snowball 
and  resulted  in  the  multiplication  of 
catechumens  and  conversions.  Even- 
tually, I had  to  increase  the  number 
of  my  catechists  and  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  other  missionaries. 

This  was  the  main  reason  for  my 
happiness  in  China. 

At  other  times,  it  was  the  children 
of  my  Eucharistic  Crusade  which 
filled  my  heart  with  consolation. 
There  were  only  thirteen  of  them. 
First,  they  learned  how  to  pray  well; 
how  to  talk  to  God  with  respect  and 
without  distractions.  To  do  this  they 
would  join  their  hands,  close  their 
eyes  and  make  an  act  of  Faith  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Very  soon  they 
felt  the  interior  consolations  which 


God  grants  to  holy  souls  and  which 
exceeds  all  the  pleasures  of  this 
world.  They  would  then  come  and 
tell  me  all  about  their  happiness. 

This  happiness  would  increase 
whenever  we  went  out  to  conquer 
villages  for  Christ.  Three  days  of 
preparation  by  prayer  and  sacrifice 
would  precede  the  attack.  Then  we 
would  sally  forth  to  sow  “Aves”, 
reciting  the  Rosary  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village.  Later  we  would  enter, 
blowing  trumpets.  The  people  would 
soon  gather.  Then  a member  of  the 
Crusade  would  mount  a table  and 
within  ten  minutes  prove  the  existence 
of  God;  another  would  demonstrate 
the  Divinity  of  Christ;  the  third  one 
would  show  the  error  of  adoring 
idols. 

The  following  year  we  would  have 
Christians  in  that  village. 

The  Crusaders  felt  a certain  satis- 
faction and  holy  joy  at  having  God 
so  near  to  them  during  prayer  and 
Holy  Communion  and  for  being  able 
to  gather  the  diamonds  which  had 
fallen  from  the  Divine  Crown,  i.e. 
saving  souls.  It  is  not  strange  that 
they  came  to  me,  one  after  the  other, 
to  tell  me  that  they  wished  to  preserve 
this  happiness  during  their  entire  lives 
and  that  they  wished  to  be  priests. 

Of  the  thirteen,  only  seven  received 
permission  from  their  parents  and  I 
sent  these  to  the  Seminary.  They  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  Communist 
persecution  in  China  and  are  the  hope 
of  the  Church  today  in  that  great 
country. 

In  my  new  life  as  an  unemployed 
missionary  I continue  to  help  the 
Missions  in  another  way:  trying  to 
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plant  in  the  New  World  the  seeds 
of  happiness  and  begging  from  those 
who  benefit  from  this  assistance 
prayers  and  alms  for  the  persecuted 
Chinese  Christians  and  the  refugee 
Seminarians  who  are  continuing  their 
studies  in  the  Philippines  and  Hong 
Kong.  Also  for  the  new  missions 
which  have  been  founded  in  Free 
China  (Formosa)  and  among  the 
millions  of  Chinese  who  live  in  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

The  need  for  sowing  happiness  in 
America  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  the 
“present”  but  rather  live  anxiously  in 
an  “uncertain  future”  or  digging  up  a 
“sorrowful  past”.  Many  lack  calm- 
ness and  peace  in  their  occupations 
due  to  the  lack  of  “unity”  and  “great- 
ness” in  their  tendencies  and  of 
“fulfillment”  in  their  satisfactions  and 
sentiments.  Many  do  not  know  how 
to  relax,  neither  by  day  nor  by  night. 
Many  do  not  know  how  to  be  happy, 
either  because  they  seek  happiness 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found  or  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  technique  of 
controlling  their  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, which  deprive  them  of  it. 

The  means  of  doing  it  is  described 
in  my  book,  “Achieving  Peace  of 
Heart”. 

Happiness  is  not  found,  it  is  made. 
One  can  only  give  the  seed  of  happi- 
ness to  another.  Each  one  must  make 
it  grow  within  himself. 

The  Chinese,  who  have  a lower 
standard  of  living  than  ourselves,  are 
by  nature  more  happy.  They  lack 
only  the  supernatural  element  and 
upon  receiving  it  through  the  true 
Faith,  would  be  transformed.  ■ 
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the  most  unlikely  man 
became  the  apostle  of 


HPhe  most  unlikely  people  some- 
times  become  the  greatest  mission- 
aries. The  story  of  Father  Jose  de 
Anchieta  proves  this  point. 

The  New  World  had  already  been 
discovered  and  was  in  the  process  of 
colonization  when  Josecito  was  born 
on  the  island  of  Tenerife  off  the  coast 
of  North  Africa,  in  the  year  1533. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  young 
man  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
Portugal.  Being  a very  serious  lad, 
once  he  determined  to  make  God  the 
centre  of  his  life,  he  endeavoured  to 
become  a saint  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  Youth  is  always  very  impa- 
tient with  growth.  It  would  rather 
break  open  a bud  than  await  the  long 
process  of  development  determined  by 
its  Creator. 

Jose  did  this  very  thing  with  his 
budding  sanctity.  As  a novice,  he 
carried  his  penances  to  the  extreme. 
As  a result  he  injured  his  spine  and 
became  a virtual  hunchback. 


BRAZIL 

JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 
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However,  God  certainly  did  not 
reject  him  for  his  imprudent  fervor. 
On  the  contrary,  because  of  Jose’s 
good  will,  God  made  use  of  this  very 
fault  to  accomplish  great  things 
through  him.  His  superiors  sent  him 
to  the  vast,  new,  Portuguese  world  — 
Brazil.  He  was  not  sent  out  with  all 
the  honours  of  a missionary  going  off 
to  conquer  a foreign  land  for  Christ. 
Rather,  he  was  sent  as  an  invalid 
seeking  to  restore  his  health  in  a new 
climate  and  in  new  surroundings.  In 
1553  he  reached  his  “health  resort”. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Jose,  the  “pious, 
imprudent  invalid”  worked  with  the 
Portuguese  and  native  Indians  of  the 
New  World  for  forty-four  years.  He 
started  out  as  a Latin  professor  in 
what  was  perhaps  the  first  classical 
school  on  the  South  American  con- 
tinent, but  ended  up  as  a great  mis- 
sionary and  the  popularly  recognized 
“Apostle  of  Brazil”. 

For  years,  Jose  worked  as  a lay 
man  until  the  arrival  of  Peter  Leitano, 
the  first  Bishop  to  reach  Brazil.  It 
was  this  Bishop  who  ordained  Jose  de 
Anchieta  to  the  holy  Priesthood. 

Practically  all  types  of  missionary 
activity  can  find  a patron  in  Anchieta. 
He  was  a professor  for  Seminarians 
and  other  young  men.  He  prepared 
a grammar,  a dictionary  and  two 
books  of  religious  instructions  in  the 
native  tongue  to  help  the  missionaries 
in  their  catechetical  work.  As  a lay- 
man he  accompanied  the  missionaries 
on  their  apostolic  journeys.  Once  he 
remained  as  a hostage  with  an  Indian 
tribe  and  twice  he  just  about  reached 
the  banquet  tables  of  natives  but  not 


as  a guest.  He  possessed  a knowledge 
of  medicine  which  he  put  to  use  on 
many  occasions.  This  is  always  a 
most  practical  way  of  winning  the 
hearts  of  a simple  people.  His  busi- 
ness ability  was  put  to  good  use  as 
rector  of  a college  and  as  Jesuit 
Provincial  of  Brazil.  He  put  the 
dramatic  arts  to  use,  as  well,  in  the 
form  of  morality  plays.  Even  his 
poetry  helped  to  bring  both  colonists 
and  natives  closer  to  God. 

Besides  being  the  founder  of  the 
now  famous  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  Fr. 
Jose  Anchieta  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  Brazilian 
nation. 

In  October,  the  first  group  of 
Scarboro  priests  will  go  to  Brazil. 
They  will  spend  several  months  study- 
ing Portuguese  in  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo.  Then  in  August  of  1962  they 
will  move  into  the  new  Scarboro 
mission  of  Itacoatiara,  which  is  situ- 
ated several  hundred  miles  up  the 
Amazon  river.  Pray  God  that  our 
Canadian  priests  may  carry  on  the 
great  work  of  Father  Anchieta  and 
that  they  may  always  possess  in  their 
hearts  his  lively  missionary  spirit,  so 
that  Christ  may  continue  to  stand 
above  Brazil  with  His  arms  wide  open 
to  receive  its  good  people.  ■ 


Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  Mrs.  James 
Chisholm,  mother  of  Father 
Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM,  and  Mr. 
George  McFarlane,  brother  of 
Father  Ronald  McFarlane,  SFM, 
both  of  whom  died  recently. 
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(CCC)  Three  young  women  set 
out  from  Combermere,  Ont.  some 
time  ago  to  establish  the  first  overseas 
mission  of  the  Madonna  House 
Apostolate.  They  are  now  on  the 
Caribbean  island  of  Carriacou  in  the 
Grenadines  group. 

In  charge  of  the  new  mission,  to 
be  called  Our  Lady  of  the  Island,  will 
be  Trudi  Cortens.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  Elsie  Whitty,  a registered 
nurse  and  Marite  Langlois. 

It  is  in  response  to  a request  by 
Most  Rev.  Justin  Field,  Bishop  of 
St.  George’s,  Grenada,  that  the  young 
women  are  going  to  the  Caribbean 
area. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  are  already 
working  in  Bishop  Field’s  diocese  of 
islands.  They  are  caring  for  four 
parishes  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

(CCC)  Four  Canadian  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  will  open  a 
school  in  Calacoto,  Bolivia,  next  Sep- 
tember. Their  assignment  is  the 
Community’s  response  to  the  Cana- 
dian Bishops’  appeal  on  behalf  of 
Latin  America. 

Mother  M.  Loretto,  superior  of  the 
Canadian  province,  has  announced 
that  the  missionaries  will  be  Sisters  M. 
Claretta,  Sister  M.  Lucitta,  Sister  M. 
Marcella  and  Sister  M.  Martin  de 
Porres.  These  Sisters  were  selected 
from  more  than  fifty  members  of  the 


NEWS 


community  who  volunteered.  A 
departure  ceremony  was  held  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Christ  the  King, 
Hamilton.  ■ 

(Catholic  Standard)  When  Mr. 
Balram  Singh  Rai,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation in  British  Guiana,  said  that 
Bishop  Guilly  “is  not  authorized  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Anglicans  and 
others  who  know  only  too  well  the 
intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  Catholic 
Church”,  he  was  answered  by  the 
Anglican  Archbishop  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  Archbishop  warned  Mr. 
Rai  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
breaking  the  solid  ranks  of  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Council  in  British  Guiana. 
He  added  “We  stand  together.  Who- 
ever attacks  one  of  us  must  reckon 
with  us  all”. 

The  Archbishop  stated  further: 
“During  the  past  twenty-five  years  at 
least,  our  Anglican  relationships  with 
our  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  with 
other  Christians  and  also  with  Hindus 
and  Moslems,  have  been  of  the 
friendliest  and  we  had  been  living 
happily  together  in  such  harmonious 
respect  and  mutual  tolerance  for  so 
long  that  we  had  no  experience  of 
‘intolerance  and  bigotry’  until  Mr.  Rai 
and  his  colleagues  began  to  strike 
these  ugly  attitudes  themselves  in 
their  attempt  to  sow  dissension  in  the 
community  for  their  nefarious  pur- 
poses.” ■ 
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SCARBORO'S  FIRST  PARISH  IN  JAPAN 


MICHAEL  COX,  SFM 
TAuring  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  the  persecutions 
against  the  Christian  Church  reached 
such  intensity  that  many  of  the 
Catholics  were  driven  beyond  endur- 
ance. About  30,000  of  them  united  to 
fortify  the  castle  of  Shimabara  and 
openly  defied  the  government.  Troops 
were  ordered  to  the  place  and  after  a 
short  but  fierce  battle  all  the  defen- 
ders were  put  to  death.  The  incident 
drew  to  a close  the  early  history  of 
the  Church  in  Japan. 

This  same  Shimabara  was  the  first 
mission  taken  over  in  Japan  by  the 
Scarboro  Fathers.  The  first  Canadian 
priest  appointed  to  this  parish  was 
Fr.  James  Macintosh,  (R.I.P.)  I had 
the  privilege  of  being  stationed  there 
for  four  years. 

Today,  Shimabara,  which  is  a city 

(Left)  A street  scene  in  the  historic 
Japanese  town  of  Shimabara. 


of  about  forty  thousand  people,  has 
only  175  Catholics.  This  area  is 
noted  for  being  very  difficult  to  con- 
vert. Most  of  the  people  still  cling  to 
the  old  family  traditions  and  customs 
connected  with  Buddhism  and  Shin- 
toism. For  this  reason  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  interested  in  anything 
pertaining  to  Catholicism.  Some  of 
the  people,  even  today,  are  afraid  to 
become  Catholics  because  they  fear 
another  persecution  like  the  one  which 
took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  least  they  use  this  as  an  excuse 
for  shunning  the  Church. 

Although  Shimabara  has  only  a 
small  group  of  Catholics,  they  are 
practising.  Most  Japanese  who  enter 
the  Church  are  very  good.  On  the 
whole  they  are  a devout  people, 
dedicated  to  their  religious  beliefs  and 
to  their  family  traditions. 

There  is  little  hope  of  conversions 
among  the  older  people  who  are  con- 
firmed Buddhists.  With  the  younger 
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Mt.  Unzen,  sight  of  the  seventeenth  century  martyrdom  of  Japanese  Cotholics. 


people  the  problem  is  quite  different. 
I suppose  like  youth  everywhere,  they 
are  forgetting  about  religion  and 
everything  else.  They  have  no  desire 
to  belong  to  any  religion.  Such 
religious  indifference  presents  a great 
problem  to  the  missionary. 

Quite  a number  of  the  young 
people  are  falling  away  from  the  old 
Japanese  religions.  If  you  ask  them 
what  something  means  in  their 
religion,  for  example  in  Buddhism, 
they  do  not  know.  I have  talked  to 
many  students  and  although  they 
admit  some  sort  of  God  they  have 
no  notion  of  eternity  and  hell. 
Because  of  such  a materialistic  out- 
look suicide  is  common  among  the 
young.  The  suicide  rate  is  going  up 
. . . particularly  among  groups  of  say 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  Shimabara  it  is  difficult  to  form 
religious  organizations,  because  of  the 


small  number  of  parishioners.  The 
group  does  not  seem  to  increase  in 
spite  of  quite  a number  of  baptisms. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
students  graduate  from  high  school 
they  have  to  go  to  larger  centres  to 
get  work  or  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. 


Another  difficulty  with  having  such 
a small  number  of  parishioners  is  the 
matter  of  income.  The  faithful  do 
what  they  can  to  support  the  parish 
but  they  are  too  few.  Hence,  we 
depend  very  much  on  assistance  from 
Canada. 

It  was  Padre  Almeida,  a Spanish 
Jesuit,  who  first  brought  the  Faith  to 
Shimabara  in  the  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  our 
own  Canadian  priest,  Fr.  Cleary 
Villeneuve,  SFM,  (the  present  Pastor) 
will  meet  with  great  spiritual  success 
in  the  historic  Japanese  parish.  ■ 
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Modern  insecticides  kill  longer  by 
throwing  up  invisible  screens.  Are 
they  better  than  a group  of  lizards? 


LIVE  INSECTICIDE 


RODERICK  MACNEIL,  SFM 

YyThen  I first  came  to  the  Philip- 
W pines  I would  often  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a sentence  and  turn  away 
from  someone  with  whom  I happened 
to  be  speaking.  My  attention  had 
been  distracted  by  small  objects 
creeping  across  the  ceiling  or  crawling 
down  a wall  and  this  was  the  reason 
for  my  unsociable  behaviour.  The 
objects  were  house  lizards  — found 
throughout  this  country  — and  I 
watched  them  apprehensively  lest  they 
fall  or  leap  on  me.  I soon  got  used 
to  them  and  found  them  interesting 
companions. 

These  lizards  race  around  the  ceil- 
ing and  walls  with  a wobbly  motion, 
gobbling  up  hosts  of  flies,  mosquitoes 
and  moths  on  the  way.  They  may 
measure  up  to  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  half  of  which  is  lizard  and  the 
other  half,  long  tail.  They  are  attrac- 
tive little  fellows  with  soft,  smooth 
skin,  brownish  or  tan  in  colour.  They 
perform  a real  service  by  eating  num- 
berless insects.  An  outdoor  cousin  of 
the  house  lizard  may  grow  to  be  over 


two  feet  long.  He  is  distinguishable 
by  his  spots  and  different  cry. 

A lizard’s  beady  little  black  eyes 
look  at  you  sharply  . . . but  relax.  He 
will  do  you  no  harm— “but  let  the 
bugs  beware.  I watched  a lizard  once 
as  he  stalked  a praying  mantis,  an 
insect  which  should  be  familiar  to 
Canadians  and  which  is  also  found 
here.  The  mantis  was  fully  as  big  as 
himself  and  I was  anxious  to  see  the 
result.  Who  would  eat  whom?  How- 
ever, after  an  hour  the  lizard  had  not 
yet  worked  up  courage  enough  to 
strike.  I called  the  bout  a draw  and 
withdrew. 

Another  time  I saw  a lizard  tackle 
a big  spider.  He  left  his  prey  minus 
one  leg.  The  spider  made  good  use  of 
whatever  legs  he  had  left  and  got  out 
of  there  with  strides  bigger  than  he 
had  ever  taken  before. 

Now  and  again  a lizard  gets  over 
ambitious  and  loses  his  footing  to  fall 
with  a thud  to  the  floor.  This  noise  is 
a signal  to  the  cats  and  kitty  is  on 
hand  immediately.  If  the  lizard  is 
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dazed  by  the  fall  or  moves  too  slowly, 
the  cat  will  have  a tasty  meal. 

The  lizard  loses  his  tail  quite  easily. 
He  will  even  snap  it  off  and  leave  it 
behind  him  if  a pursuer  grabs  it.  In 
any  group  of  lizards  you  will  find  at 
least  one  with  a new  tail  growing. 

God  certainly  knew  what  He  was 
doing  when  he  put  lizards  in  tropical 
countries  where  there  are  so  many 
mosquitoes  and  other  bothersome 
insects.  In  such  places  the  lizard  vies 
with  the  dog  in  being  man’s  best 
friend.  ■ 


Prince  Philip  (of  England),  addressing  a 
luncheon  audience  told  the  story  of  an 
American  official  who  was  asked  for  his 
comment  on  Russian  space  achievements. 

Prince  Philip  said  the  American 
replied:  “Well,  you  see,  their  Germans 
are  better  than  ours.” — UPI. 


A girl  in  a low-cut  dress  asked  her 
doctor  what  to  do  for  a bad  cold. 

“The  first  thing,”  said  the  doctor,  “is 
go  home,  get  dressed,  and  go  to  bed.” 

— Mileposts. 


Bentley  was  an  amiable  loafer.  When 
his  old  and  stingy  uncle  died  and  left 
him  a substantial  sum,  Bentley  wrote  to 
a friend:  “Yesterday,  my  uncle  and  I 
passed  on  to  a better  life.”  — The 
Occasional  Gusto. 


Two  ladies  who  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  a long  time  met  on  the  street. 

“Oh,  Mary,”  exclaimed  one  of  them. 
“So  many  things  have  happened  to  me 
since  I saw  you  last.  I’ve  had  all  my 
teeth  taken  out  . . . and  a new  stove  and 
refrigerator  put  in!” — Capper’s  Weekly. 
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FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A new  parish  church  is  under  con- 
struction in  Hinundayan,  Philippine 
Islands.  Father  Anthony  Martin,  the 
pastor,  tells  us  that  the  building  is  far 
advanced  but  $2,000  are  still  needed 
to  complete  the  roof.  Join  the  roof- 
raising campaign. 

A boat  is  needed  for  our  new 
mission  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  will 
likely  cost  $10,000.  See  back  cover  ad. 

Queen  of  Angels  church,  planned 
by  Monsignor  Fraser  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
is  to  be  started  this  year.  Monsignor 
writes  that  he  still  needs  funds. 

A convent  is  being  built  for  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception working  in  Scarboro’s  parish 
in  Rock  Sound,  Bahamas.  Fr.  Pender- 
gast  has  started  the  building  but  he 
still  needs  several  thousand  dollars. 

An  organ  is  needed  by  Fr.  Robert 
Hymus,  SFM,  for  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  in  Azua,  Dominican 
Republic.  Fr.  Hymus  thinks  the  organ 
will  cost  about  $350.  Could  you  help 
him? 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


A Grey  Sister  and  some 
of  the  Chinese  students 
who  study  English  at  the 
Catholic  Centre. 


A CHAPTER 


JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 


A foreign  Mission  Society  does  not 
^ ^ go  into  a country  or  a territory 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  there 
forever.  In  fact,  its  aim  is  to  establish 
the  Church  in  a place  and  develop  it 
to  the  point  where  others  are  able  to 
take  over.  It  is  the  hope  of  a Mission 
Society  to  see  the  day  when  the  Faith- 
ful of  any  nationality  are  cared  for  by 
their  own  priests. 


COMPLETED 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
Chinese  Catholic  Centre  in  Vancouver 
has  reached  this  stage.  Father  Peter 
Chow  has  been  working  with  the 
Scarboro  priests  in  that  city  for  some 
time  past.  Since  arriving  from  the 
Orient  he  has  been  accomodating 
himself  to  Canada’s  language,  cus- 
toms and  general  environment.  Now 
he  is  ready  to  take  charge  of  the 
Church’s  work  among  his  own  people 
as  Pastor  of  the  Chinese  national 
parish  in  Vancouver. 
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Hence,  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  a chapter  has  been 
completed.  Her  purpose  in  the  West 
Coast  city  has  been  fulfilled.  Her 
mission  has  been  accomplished. 

In  1933,  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop W.  M.  Duke,  the  Scarboro 
superiors  sent  Father  Hugh  F.  X. 
Sharkey,  SFM,  to  establish  the  first 
Catholic  Mission  among  the  Chinese 
of  Vancouver. 

Since  then,  many  priests  of  the 
Society  have  worked  there.  It  is  signi- 
ficant to  note  that  Father  Roland 
Roberts  spent  eighteen  dedicated  years 
in  Vancouver,  first  as  Bursar  and 
then  as  the  National  Director  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  Association.  With- 
out listing  the  other  priests  who  have 
been  named  to  this  mission  at  some 


time  or  another  we  wish  to  recognize 
the  great  work  done  by  one  and  all. 

Today,  twenty-eight  years  after  its 
foundation,  there  is  a thriving  congre- 
gation of  Chinese  Catholics,  a convent 
of  the  Grey  Sisters,  a small  church,  an 
eight-grade  school,  a rectory  and 
extensive  property. 

One  must  not  forget  the  admirable 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Grey 
Sisters  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  in 
accomplishing  all  this.  As  Father 
Sharkey  has  said:  “Only  with  the 
coming  of  the  Grey  Sisters  did  the 
work  really  begin  to  show  promise. 
The  labor  of  these  devoted  Sisters  and 
those  who  later  followed  them  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  success 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Vancouver’s 
Chinatown.” 


Fr.  A.  Chafe,  the  last  Scarboro  priest  to  work  in  the  Chinese  Catholic  Centre, 
Vancouver,  and  a group  of  zealous  Grey  Sisters  who  assisted  him. 
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Chinese  national  parish  church. 


Fr.  P.  Chow,  JCD,  PP. 


On  June  25th  last,  Father  Alfonsus 
Chafe,  SFM,  the  last  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  to  serve  at  Vancouver’s 
Chinese  Catholic  Centre,  said  farewell 
to  the  parishioners. 

Commenting  on  Scarboro’s  decision 
to  place  the  Vancouver  Mission  in 
other  hands,  His  Excellency  Arch- 
bishop Duke  stated:  “Father  Chafe, 
on  leaving  here,  carries  away  with  him 
the  blessing  of  the  Archbishop  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  clergy  and  people 
with  whom  he  has  been  so  intimately 
associated.” 


During  the  reception  in  his  honor, 
Father  Chafe  expressed  appreciation 
to  priests,  sisters  and  faithful  for  their 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  parish. 
He  also  paid  tribute  to  the  non- 
Chinese  friends  who  had  helped  so 
much  and  urged  them  to  continue  to 
work  with  Father  Chow  as  they  had 
done  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

It  is  the  fervent  wish  of  Scarboro 
that  God  bless  and  prosper  the  efforts 
of  Father  Chow,  the  new  Pastor 
of  this  Chinese  national  parish  in  the 
esteemed  Chinese  community  of 
Vancouver,  m 


Fr.  H.  Sharkey,  SFM. 


Parish  grade-school. 


THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


A Summer  Highlight 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 

/^\ne  of  the  highlights  of  the  sum- 
mer  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  semi- 
nary was  a Communion  breakfast 
held  on  July  2.  Between  9:30  and 
10:00  o’clock  that  morning,  ten  car- 
loads of  people  arrived.  Their 
entrance  into  the  chapel  was  not 
the  quiet,  disciplined  processional 
entrance  one  might  expect  of  a group 
of  seminarians.  But  these  people 
were  not  seminarians,  and  there  was 
a good  reason  for  the  shuffling  noises 
and  the  occasional  crash  of  an 
upturned  kneeler.  The  people  were 
blind. 

They  were  members  of  the  Catholic 
Guild  of  the  Blind  and  this  was  their 
annual  Communion  breakfast.  For 
our  Society,  it  was  a genuine  honor 
to  welcome  them  as  our  guests.  These 
are  the  people  who  have  so  generously 
chosen  to  offer  their  blindness  to  God 
for  the  sucecss  of  the  Church’s  mis- 
sion work. 

Mass  was  celebrated  at  10:30,  and 
the  breakfast  which  followed  was  held 
in  the  students’  dining  room.  It  was 
served  by  a group  of  women  who 
have  for  several  years  donated  much 
of  their  time,  talent  and  money  to 
the  work  of  the  Blind  Guild.  I had 
the  privilege  of  speaking  to  the  blind 
after  the  breakfast,  and  I took  the 
occasion  to  remind  them  again  that 
since  the  essence  of  true  happiness 


consists  in  serving  others,  they  will 
increase  their  own  happiness  by  offer- 
ing their  sufferings  for  those  on  the 
missions.  This  is  not  simply  a 
trumped  up  consolation  for  people 
who  can  do  nothing  about  their  afflic- 
tion anyway.  It  is  a genuine  truth 
and  the  evidence  of  its  truth  has 
never  been  more  obvious  to  me  than 
in  the  reaction  of  the  blind.  They 
have  an  obvious  enthusiasm  about 
offering  their  suffering,  and  this  could 
only  come  from  having  found  a real 
happiness  in  it. 

In  the  short  business  discussion 
which  followed  the  formal  talk,  a 
problem  was  mentioned.  The  blind 
sometimes  need  the  help  of  sighted 
friends.  They  need  friends  to  help 
them  with  their  shopping,  or  to  read 
mail  or  the  newspapers  to  them.  Also, 
while  it  may  seem  strange  to  us,  they 
like  to  go  to  movies  occasionally. 
In  most  theatres,  there  is  no  charge 
for  a blind  person  who  is  accompanied 
by  a sighted  escort. 

No  special  group  of  people  is  orga- 
nized to  do  these  things  for  the  blind, 
and  I am  not  sure  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  organize  a group  or  to 
have  it  done  on  the  basis  of  a personal 
friendship  set  up  between  individual 
helpers  and  blind  people.  In  any  case, 
if  any  of  our  readers  are  interested 
in  such  work,  I would  very  much  like 
to  hear  from  them.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Having  recently  returned  to  Canada  after  spending  a number  of  years 
in  missionary  countries,  I have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  large,  modern 
schools  with  their  well-trained  teachers,  which  you  young  Canadians  are 
privileged  to  have. 

Perhaps  I have  been  so  impressed  by  them  because  I have  seen  so  many 
very  poor  schools.  How  would  you  like  to  attend  a little  one-room  school  with 
a mud  floor  and  a roof  made  of  bark?  How  would  you  like  to  sit  all  day  on  a 
rough  board  or  a broken  bench  and  work  on  a blackboard  which  is  nothing  else 
but  a piece  of  cardboard  painted  black? 

However,  the  best  school  is  useless  and  the  finest  teachers  are  helpless 
unless  the  pupil  wants  to  learn  and  is  ready  to  make  a sincere  effort.  For  that 
reason  we  have  frequent  cases  of  successful  people  who  have  gone  to  very 
poor  schools.  Since  they  realized  the  great  need  of  an  education  they  were 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  it.  I remember  how  I found 
Latin  so  difficult  and  uninteresting  until  I decided  to  study  for  the  Priesthood. 
Knowing  that  I would  need  Latin  for  this  I suddenly  found  myself  willing  to 
make  the  effort  to  get  it. 

With  a new  school-year  beginning,  decide  that  you  need  and  want  an 
education.  Once  this  decision  is  made  the  willingness  to  make  the  effort  comes 
with  it. 

To  give  yourself  an  even  greater  reason  for  working  at  school,  then  offer 
all  your  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  missions.  Remember,  in  doing  this,  the 
soul  you  save  may  be  your  own.  The  more  you  help  others,  the  more  you 
help  yourself.  The  more  sacrifice  you  make  for  the  missions  in  this  way,  the 
more  you  prepare  yourself  for  success  in  this  life  and  in  Eternity. 

God  love  you. 

(Father  Jim. 
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FOR  BOYS  ONLY 


scouting  offers 
a boy  a chance 
to  develop  the 
character  and 
strength  he 
needs  to  work 
for  God  and 
his  neighbour 


A picture  story  from  British  Guiana 

■ 
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To  parents  scouting  means  the 
strengthening  of  their  boys’  char- 
acters so  that  their  minds  more  easily 
turn  to  the  higher  things  of  life. 
However,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  tell 
boys  what  they  should  be  and  how 
they  should  act.  They  need  models 
rather  than  critics.  St.  Francis  Xavier 
is  the  perfect  model  for  boys.  His 
strong  character,  high  aspirations  and 


All  young  men  would  do  well  to 
ponder  the  words  which  so  influenced 
the  youthful  Xavier  while  still  a stu- 
dent in  Paris:  “What  does  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  but 
suffers  the  loss  of  his  immortal  soul?” 
All  Catholic  Scouts  should  take  this 
thought  to  heart.  It  should  lead  many 
of  them  to  a missionary  vocation. 
Certainly,  some  of  the  qualities  which 
are  instilled  into  the  Scouts  prepare 
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(Left)  "Scouting  meons  good 
comradeship  with  other  boys 
in  out-of-doors  pursuits  and 
games."  (Below)  This  is  what 
a Cub  looks  like  after  a field 
day  under  the  tropical  sun. 


them  for  such  a vocation.  There  is 
no  better  foundation  for  this  than 
loyalty  to  God  and  unselfishness 
which  are  taught  to  the  Scouts  from 
the  beginning. 

Loyalty  is  proven  only  by  love  and 
love  expresses  itself  in  doing  that 
which  is  difficult  and  arduous.  Xavier, 
the  missionary  did  this. 

Love  of  self  seeks  that  which  is 
pleasant  and  vain.  Its  opposite, 
unselfishness,  tends  toward  the  welfare 
of  others.  Xavier  spent  his  priestly 
life  in  seeking  the  eternal  salvation 
of  pagan  souls  in  the  Far  East. 

Catholic  Scouts  — look  to  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  patron  of  the  Missions,  as 
your  model.  May  he  lead  many  of 
you  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  on  the 
Royal  Way  of  the  holy  Cross.  ■ 


IT  IS  ONLY  A MATTER  OF  TIME 


That  old  watch  in  your  cluttered 
drawer  can’t  last  much  longer.  It 
probably  doesn’t  work  now.  But  even 
if  it  does,  isn’t  it  a little  outdated? 
Oh  I know  it’s  a keepsake,  and  keep- 
sakes have  a certain  value.  But  we 
could  give  it  a new  lease  on  life  — 
not  just  for  a few  more  years,  but  for 
eternity.  We  would  have  to  sell  it, 
but  what  we’d  make  on  the  sale  would 
go  towards  our  work  on  the  missions, 
and  the  final  result  of  that  work  is 
eternal. 


How  about  it?  Would  you  let  us  have 
the  watch?  And  how  about  those  old 
cuff  links,  that  brooch,  those  eye 
glasses  and  that  old  jewelery?  Maybe 
there  are  some  old  trays  around  the 
house,  some  silverware  or  a couple  of 
souvenir  trophies.  We  can  use  them 
all.  Just  box  them  up  and  send  them 
to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Father  John  J.  Mclver  of  Staffa,  Ont 
was  ordained  in  1940 . After  serving 
as  Bursar  of  the  Society’s  Novitiate 
for  some  time  he  went  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1945.  He  was  named 
Superior  of  Scarboro  House , Antigo- 
nish,  N.S.  in  1956.  At  the  last 
General  Chapter  he  was  elected  to  the 
General  Council.  At  present  he  is 
also  the  Bursar  of  the  Society’s 
Seminary. 


I REMEMBER 

Tt  was  the  Sunday  before  the  annual  Priests’  Retreat.  During  the 
Masses  I appealed  to  the  people  of  Yamasa  for  prayers,  asking 
God  to  grant  many  spiritual  graces  to  the  priests  on  Retreat. 

All  went  well  and  the  following  Saturday  found  us  back  in  our 
parish.  While  my  companion  offered  Holy  Mass,  I sat  in  the 
confessional  at  the  back  of  the  church.  It  was  then  that  I noticed 
the  woman.  She  was  poorly  dressed  and  barefoot.  A little  girl 
accompanied  her.  The  two  fell  to  their  knees  at  the  door  of  the 
church  and  with  arms  outstretched  in  the  form  of  a cross  they 
shuffled  up  through  the  church  to  the  altar  rail.  I felt  a bit  disgusted 
with  the  exhibition  and  mentally  stamped  the  two  as  insane. 

That  judgment  was  reversed  a little  later.  The  woman  came  to 
confession.  Immediately  after  she  said:  “Father,  I have  made  a 
promise  and  would  like  to  have  you  release  me  from  it.”  I asked  the 
nature  of  her  promise.  She  replied:  “I  did  not  come  to  Mass  last 
Sunday  because  I had  a fever.  However,  my  neighbour  came  and 
told  me  later  that  we  were  to  pray  for  our  priests  on  Retreat  so  that 
God  would  make  them  holy.  You  know,  Father,  in  order  that  we 
be  good,  we  need  holy  priests.  My  daughter  and  I promised  to  say 
the  Rosary  for  our  priests  every  day  of  the  Retreat.  Also,  to  walk 
to  town  today  to  assist  at  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion  for  the 
same  intention.  So,  here  we  are,  Father.  Will  you  accept  our  promise 
after  we  receive  Our  Lord  this  morning?” 

I no  longer  questioned  the  good  woman’s  sanity.  ■ 
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Question  How  would  you  care  for  a jungle 

mission  100  miles  long,  where 
there  are  no  roads,  no  airports, 
just  two  huge  rivers  — the  Amazon 
and  the  Negro? 

A NSWER  You  would  have  to  travel  by  boat. 

That’s  the  way  the  Scarboro  Fathers  will  travel  in  our  new 
mission  of  Itacoatiara.  But  we  have  one  problem  — we  do 
not  own  a boat. 

Other  priests  working  in  the  Amazon  have  told  us  the  boat 
must  be  40  feet  long,  with  a kitchen,  a bathroom,  a motor 
room,  a cabin  where  Mass  can  be  said,  a bunk  room  and 
enough  free  space  for  mission  supplies.  And  it  should  be 
powered  by  a 70-horsepower  diesel  engine. 

All  of  this  will  cost  $10,000! 

The  boat  will  not  be  a luxury;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  work,  worry  and  hardships  of  this 
new  mission  will  be  with  people  who  live  along  the  rivers. 
If  you  can  do  anything  to  help  us  reach  them,  please  send 
your  donation  to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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AN  ENDLESS  JOB 

These  priests  are  working  on  a 1 
job  they’ll  never  finish.  They’re 
building  chapels.  Not  big,  elaborate 
chapels.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
out  of  concrete,  sometimes  out  of 
boards  and  palm  branches.  It 
shouldn’t  take  long  to  finish  them,  j 
The  trouble  is,  as  soon  as  they  are 
finished,  others  must  be  started.  1 
The  job  never  ends. 

But  sometimes  the  work  is  inter-  1 
rupted  — until  someone  donates 
the  money  to  keep  it  going.  We 
have  several  half-finished  chapels 
on  our  missions  right  now.  Could  i 
you  help  us  to  get  back  to  work  on 
them? 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 

Break  It  Up 


T^\on’t  try  to  do  it  all  yourself.  If  you  find  yourself  saddled  with 
“■^a  pretty  big  job,  look  for  help.  Big  jobs  are  usually  done  better 
when  they  are  broken  into  several  smaller  jobs,  and  when  each  of 
the  smaller  jobs  is  given  to  a different  person.  It  makes  less  work 
for  everyone,  and  it  means  that  each  one  can  concentrate  on  his 
share  with  fewer  distractions. 

Sometimes  you  can  hardly  blame  a man  for  not  sharing  his 
work,  because  perhaps  he  just  can’t  find  anyone  who  is  able  to  help 
him.  But  when  a partner  is  available  and  wants  to  help,  and  is 
able  to  help,  it  is  proud  and  foolish  to  refuse  him. 

And  yet,  so  many  of  us  do  — especially  with  God.  He  wants 
to  take  full  responsibility  for  one  part  of  our  life’s  work.  He  can 
attend  to  this  part  much  better  than  we,  and  He  will  do  it  for 
anyone  who  is  not  too  proud  to  accept  His  help.  Do  you  know 
what  part  of  our  work  that  is?  First  of  all,  do  you  know  what 
parts  there  are  to  our  life’s  work?  There  are  two  main  parts: 
1)  the  effort  we  must  put  into  our  life,  and  2)  the  results  that  are 
likely  to  come  from  this  effort.  Now  God  just  wants  to  take  care 
of  the  results.  If  we  are  humble  enough  to  turn  this  part  over  to 
Him,  it  will  leave  us  with  much  less  to  worry  about,  and  we  will 
be  freer  to  concentrate  on  the  “effort”  part. 

I think  this  is  what  our  founder,  Msgr.  Fraser  has  done.  He 
has  been  a priest  for  sixty  years,  and  they  have  been  sixty  years 
of  hard  work.  What  are  the  results?  It’s  hard  to  say.  Most  of  his 
priestly  life  was  spent  working  in  China,  and  now  the  Communists 
are  there.  If  he  were  looking  for  results  there,  he  might  be  very 
disappointed.  But  he  is  not  looking  for  results.  That’s  God’s  part 
of  the  job.  Monsignor  Fraser  is  only  concerned  with  the  effort  God 
expects  of  him.  And  as  a matter  of  fact,  God  has  brought  greater 
results  from  his  efforts  than  Msgr.  Fraser  could  ever  have  brought. 
Monsignor  is  the  founder  of  a Society  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
priests  caring  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls  in  eight  different 
countries.  He  didn’t  plan  this,  nor  aspire  to  it.  But  he  did  con- 
tribute the  effort  from  which  God  was  able  to  draw  such  results.  ■ 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
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Monsignor  Fraser  studying  the  Japanese  language. 


Sixty  Years  of 

ETERNAL  PRIESTHOOD 


JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 

TAuring  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
-^'century  the  Empress  dowager  of 
China  secretly  allied  herself  with  a 
1 powerful,  anti-foreign,  secret  society 
known  as  the  “Boxers”.  Eventually, 
in  1900,  she  came  into  the  open 
j as  to  her  policies  and  gave  the 


“Boxers”  full  freedom  to  massacre 
the  foreigners  wherever  they  might  be 
found  throughout  the  Empire.  As  a 
result,  the  Church  suffered  great 
losses.  Of  the  foreign  missionary  force 
then  in  China,  five  Bishops,  thirty-one 
priests,  four  brothers  and  ten  sisters 
were  put  to  death.  Almost  one  hun- 
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Monsignor  with  the  Chinese  whom  he  baptised  on  Christmas  Eve,  1914. 


dred  native  priests  and  sisters  and 
thirty  thousand  of  the  laity  suffered 
in  like  manner. 

While  China  was  enduring  such 
troubled  times  a young  Canadian  stu- 
dent in  Genoa,  Italy,  was  coming  to 
an  important  decision.  He  was 
Toronto-born,  John  Fraser  and  his 
decision  was  to  become  a missionary 
priest  in  China.  On  July  14,  1901,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Genoa  and  was  assigned  by  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda 
to  the  Diocese  of  Ningpo,  Chekiang 
province,  China. 

The  following  year,  Father  Fraser 
arrived  in  Ningpo  just  before  Christ- 
mas and  his  sphere  of  activity  was 
soon  centered  around  the  city  of 
Fenghua. 

This  famous  Canadian  priest  is 
celebrating,  this  year,  his  sixtieth 
anniversary  in  the  Holy  Priesthood. 
At  the  age  of  eighty-four,  he  is  still 
an  active  missionary  in  the  city  of 
Osaka,  Japan. 

Monsignor  John  Fraser  reminds 
one  of  his  namesake,  St.  John  the 


Evangelist,  who  was  a very  young 
man  when  he  was  called  by  Christ 
to  the  Apostolate  and  who  perse-  I 
vered  in  his  work  for  souls  unto  an 
advanced  age.  Just  as  St.  John  wrote  ; 
his  account  of  the  Gospel  in  order 
“.  . . that  you  may  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  believing  you  may  have  life  in 
His  name,”  so  Monsignor  John  has 
dedicated  his  long  life  to  the  estab-  i 
lishment  of  this  same  faith  in  the  J 
hearts  of  millions  of  God’s  creatures 
in  China  and  Japan. 

Some  think  that  the  many  years 
which  Monsignor  dedicated  to  the 
people  of  China  have  been  wasted 
because  of  the  Communist  take-over. 
They  should  remember  that  things  j 
never  looked  so  bad  for  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  they  did  that  first  Good 
Friday  on  Mount  Calvary.  Men  like 
Monsignor  Fraser  see  things  as  God! 
sees  them,  that  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  eternity.  Never  to  be  upset, 
whatever  happens,  never  to  be  dis- 
mayed, always  to  believe  unshakably 
in  the  divine  love  that  rules  our  life. 
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Monsignor  Fraser’s  efforts  have  not 
gone  unrecognized  neither  in  time  nor 
in  eternity.  Cardinal  Tardini,  shortly 
before  his  death,  conveyed  the  bles- 
sing and  congratulations  of  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  John  XXIIf,  to  the 
Founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  the  following 
telegram: 


“AUSPICIOUS  OCCASION  SIXTI- 
ETH ANNIVERSARY  PRIESTLY 
ORDINATION  RIGHT  REVER- 
END MONSIGNOR  JOHN 
FRASER  HOLY  FATHER  SENDS 
CORDIAL  FELICITATIONS 
WORTHY  PRELATE  RENDER 
HEARTFELT  THANKS  AL- 
MIGHTY GOD  MANIFOLD 
FRUITS  BESTOWED  HIS  MIS- 


SIONARY ZEAL  AND  SOCIETY 
HE  FOUNDED  STOP  TOKEN 
PATERNAL  PARTICIPATION 
JUBILEE  CELEBRATIONS  PON- 
TIFF CORDIALLY  IMPARTS 
J U B I L A R I A N PARISHIONERS 
ALL  ATTENDING  CEREMO- 
NIES SPECIAL  APOSTOLIC 
BENEDICTION.” 


We  feel  certain  that  all  the  Catho- 
lics of  Canada  join  the  Holy  Father 
and  the  Scarboro  priests  in  offering 
sincere  congratulations  to  Monsignor 
Fraser  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
his  Priestly  Ordination.  “When  the 
Prince  of  pastors  shall  appear,  you 
shall  receive  a neverfading  crown  of 
glory.”  (I  St.  Peter:  5,  2-4).  p 


To  my  friends: 

You  will  be  pleased  with 
this  picture  taken  July  16 
at  the  blessing  and  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  my 
church  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  Queen  of  Angels. 
Among  the  prayers  recited 
during  the  ceremony,  one 
was  for  those  who  contri- 
buted towards  the  building. 
It  reads  as  follows:  "Bless, 
0 Lord,  this  creature  of 
stone,  and  grant  through 
the  invocation  of  Thy  holy 
name  that  whosoever  with 
pure  mind  helps  in  the 
building  of  this  church  may 
obtain  health  of  body  and 
remedy  for  soul,  through 
Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen." 

J.  M.  Fraser 
Catholic  Church 
Minato,  Osaka,  Japan 
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JOSEPH  CURCIO,  SFM 

Tj’speravilla  is  a centre  of  true 
religious  fervor.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  mission  stations  in  the  parish 
of  Yamasa  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Since  the  Scarboro  Fathers  took 
charge  of  Yamasa  in  1944,  this  mis- 
sion has  been  a source  of  much  labor 
but  also  of  real  consolation  for  them. 

Today,  a graceful,  white-marble 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  domi- 
nates the  village  square  of  Esperavilla. 
To  the  natives,  this  statue  is  a celestial 
jewel  set  in  their  tiny,  emerald  green 
valley. 


The  beautiful  image  was  placed  in 
this  setting  by  a Scarboro  priest  who, 
to  use  his  own  words,  had  “come  to 
rest”.  However,  those  of  us  who  are 
his  companions,  know  that  in  using 
this  phrase  he  was  belittling  his  own 
constant  labors.  In  tropical  torrent  or 
radiant  sunshine;  over  muddy  hill  or 
through  beautiful  dale;  on  mule-back 
or  on  foot;  he  has  spent  many  years 
working  for  these  people. 

The  priest  in  question  is  Father 
Lawrence  Patrick  McAuliffe,  SFM,  of 
Ennismore  and  Peterboro,  Ontario. 
He  is  known  to  his  Spanish-speaking 


THANKS  be  to  MARY 


parishioners  simply  as  “Padre  Patri- 
cio”. Father  “Larry”  has  spent  nine 
years  in  China,  four  more  in  the 
Chinese  national  parish  of  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  as  well  as  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
was  placed  by  Father  McAulilfe  in  his 
beloved  mission  of  Esperavilla  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
for  his  twenty-five  fruitful  years  in 
the  Holy  Priesthood. 

Since  the  imposing  image  of 
Christ’s  Mother  has  been  placed  on 
a pedestal  in  the  village  square, 


Father  McAuliffe,  SFM,  and  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  Esperavilla. 
(right) 

The  chapel  and  priest's  residence  in  the 
mission  of  Esperavilla.  (below) 


Esperavilla  has  quickly  become  a 
centre  of  pilgrimage.  As  the  feast  of 
Lourdes  falls  on  the  eleventh  of 
February,  the  people  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  assisting  at  Holy  Mass 
in  the  village  church  on  the  eleventh 
of  each  month.  After  the  Mass  they 
walk  in  solemn  procession  to  the  foot 
of  the  statue  where  they  present  their 
gifts  of  flowers  and  prayers. 

Since  the  spot  is  popular  and  sacred 
to  the  simple  country  folk,  Father 
McAuliffe  hopes  to  increase  their 
devotion  by  building  an  outdoor  altar 
to  accommodate  the  crowds.  He  also 
hopes  to  erect  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  outside  in  order  to  develop  the 
love  of  Our  Saviour  in  His  Sacred 
Passion.  Such  things  do  so  much  to 
assist  and  deepen  the  Faith  of  humble 
souls.  To  accomplish  this  Father  will 
welcome  any  help  from  the  good 
people  of  his  homeland.  ■ 


When  a person  feels  that  his  thinking 
is  getting  broader,  it  is  most  likely 
that  his  conscience  is  stretching. 
— Grit. 

The  speaker  on  farm  management 
had  given  much  good  advice,  but 
finally  sat  down.  The  chairman  arose 
to  summarize.  “The  speaker  has  made 
our  situation  very  clear.  If  our  outgo 
exceeds  our  income,  the  upkeep  will 
be  our  downfall.” — toastmaster. 

Sound  barrier:  what  you  should 
have  between  the  rumpus  room  and 
the  rest  of  the  house.  — Francis  O. 
Walsh. 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A new  parish  church  is  under  con- 
struction in  Hinundayan,  Philippine 
Islands.  Father  Anthony  Martin,  the 
pastor,  tells  us  that  the  building  is  far 
advanced  but  $2,000  are  still  needed 
to  complete  the  roof.  Join  the  roof-i 
raising  campaign. 

A boat  is  needed  for  our  new 
mission  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  will 
likely  cost  $10,000. 

Queen  of  Angels  church,  planned  by 
Monsignor  Fraser  in  Osaka,  Japan,  is! 
to  be  started  this  year.  Monsignor! 
writes  that  he  still  needs  funds. 

A convent  is  being  built  for  the  Grey 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception! 
working  in  Scarboro’s  parish  in  Rock 
Sound,  Bahamas.  Fr.  Pendergast  has* 
started  the  building  but  he  still  needs 
several  thousand  dollars. 

An  organ  is  needed  by  Fr.  Robert 
Hymus,  SFM,  for  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  in  Azua,  Dominican;  f 
Republic.  Fr.  Hymus  thinks  the  organ  ri 
will  cost  about  $350.  Could  you  help  Pf 
him? 

Da 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont.  i 
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TO  DISTANT  LANDS 


» » 


V.V.V.’.V 


WALLACE  CHISHOLM,  SFM 


/^\n  Tuesday,  October  3rd,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Saint 
Michael’s  Cathedral,  Toronto,  the  largest  contin- 
gent of  Scarboro  Missioners  yet  to  leave  for  foreign 
lands  bade  farewell  to  parents  and  friends  at  a tradi- 
tional Departure  Ceremony. 

Seventeen  priests  received  their  mission  crosses 
from  his  Eminence,  James  Charles  Cardinal  McGuigan 
and  renewed  their  oath  to  spend  their  lives  labouring 
for  God  and  souls  in  the  foreign  missions. 

Six  different  countries  will  receive  these  missioners, 
Brazil  having  now  been  added  to  the  other  mission 
fields  where  the  Scarboro  Fathers  are  working.  Five 
priests  will  travel  a thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon 
river  to  a place  called  Itacoatiara  to  work  among  the 
people  who  inhabit  this  vast  area. 

Father  Paul  McHugh  of  Woodslee,  Ontario  has  been 
named  Superior  of  this  group.  Ordained  ir.  1954, 
Father  McHugh  worked  for  some  years  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  was  recalled  to  Canada  to  work  with 
the  Promotion  Department  of  the  Society.  With  him 
go  Father  Michael  O’Kane  from  North  Bay. 


P.  McHugh 
Brazil 


will 


M.  O'Kane 
Brazil 
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J.  Kelly 
St.  Vincent 


V.  Daniel 
Brazil 


D.  MacKinnon 
Brazil 


Father  O’Kane  worked  in  the  Promo- 
tion Department  following  his  Ordi- 
nation in  1953  and  then  spent  three 
years  in  the  West  Indies  working  on 
the  Island  of  St.  Vincent.  He  has  just 
completed  a course  in  sociology  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Antigo- 
nish.  Father  Vincent  Daniel  of 
Toronto,  well  known  Vocation  Direc- 
tor for  the  Society,  is  the  third  of  the 
group.  Two  recently  Ordained  mis- 
sioners,  Father  George  Marskell  from 
Hamilton  and  Father  Douglas  Mac- 
Kinnon from  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia 
will  complete  the  group. 

The  ‘Land  of  the  Six  Races’  — 
British  Guiana,  will  gain  three  new 
priests,  all  Ordained  in  August  1960. 
Father  Ronald  Pete  of  Halifax,  Father 
Stanley  Des  Roches  of  Toronto  and 


"as  the  Father  has  sent  me,  I also 
send  you." 


J.  Trainor 
Japan 


S.  Des  Roches 
British  Guiana 


J.  Walsh 
Santo  Domingo 


G.  Stock 
Bahamas 


E.  Geier 
Japan 


R.  Pete 

British  Guiana 
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Father  Joseph  Young  from  North 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 

Father  Edgar  Geier  from 
Preston,  former  Rector  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  and  veteran 
missioner  from  the  Orient,  will  lead 
a band  of  three  to  Japan.  The  two 
who  will  accompany  him  will  be 
Father  John  Trainor  from  Sudbury 
and  Father  Gerald  Curry  of  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia. 

What  had  been  formerly  attached 
to  the  mission  of  British  Guiana,  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent,  has  now  become 
an  independent  mission  territory  and 
Father  John  Kelly  has  been  named 
first  Regional  Superior.  Father  Kelly 
comes  from  Sebastopol,  Ontario  and 
after  spending  many  years  in  China 
as  missioner  and  later  as  Regional 
Superior,  he  received  his  doctorate  in 
Canon  Law  from  the  University  of 
Ottawa  then  taught  in  the  Society’s 
Seminary  for  eight  years.  With  him 
to  St.  Vincent  will  go  Father  Hugh 
MacDougall  from  Sydney  Mines, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Father  Gerald  Stock,  from  Kinkora, 
Ontario,  will  head  for  the  Bahamas. 
Father  Stock,  Ordained  in  1960,  will 
join  six  other  Scarboro  Fathers  work- 
ing in  the  Bahamas. 

To  the  Dominican  Republic,  a 
country  much  in  the  news  lately,  will 
go  Father  John  Gomes  who  was 
born  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Father  Philip  Kennedy  from  Toronto 
and  Father  John  Walsh  of  Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.  All  three  priests  going  to 
Santo  Domingo  were  Ordained  in 
1960. 

His  Excellency,  Bishop  Smith  of 


Pembroke  preached  the  sermon  for 
the  momentous  occasion. 

Following  the  Departure  Ceremony 
there  was  a social  gathering  in  St. 
Michael’s  Choir  School  hall  for  all  the 
relatives,  friends  and  well-wishers  of 
the  departing  missioners. 

We  hope  that  all  of  the  readers  of 
Scarboro  Missions  will  remember  to 
pray  for  these  priests  and  for  the 
success  of  their  mission  work.  ■ 


G.  Curry 
Japan 


J.  Young 
British  Guiana 


P.  Kennedy 
Santo  Domingo 


G.  Marskell 
Brazil 


J.  Gomes 
Santo  Domingo 


H.  MacDougall 
St.  Vincent 
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THREE  BONES 

Jt  is  said  that  there  are  THREE  BONES  needed  to  be  a priest. 

The  first  bone  is  a WISH  BONE:  If  you  want  to  be  a priest,  you  have  to 
firmly  desire  this  more  than  anything  else.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  right 
intention,  and  it  is  the  result  of  long  fervent  prayers,  based  on  your  love  of 
God,  and  the  desire  to  save  your  soul.  You  will  notice  that  this  desire  must 
come  from  within,  and  thus,  it  is  something  very  personal,  and  not  due  in  any 
way  to  the  opinion  or  wishes  of  other  people,  who  try  to  impose  the  idea  of 
a vocation  on  you  against  your  true  will.  If  you  have  a wish  bone,  then  you 
can  be  sure  that  you  have  an  interior  vocation. 

The  second  bone  is  a BACK  BONE:  Wishing  to  be  a priest  is  a good  thing, 
provided  that  you  have  the  courage  to  persevere  in  your  high  resolve.  As  the 
years  go  by,  however,  and  you  gain  in  wisdom  and  experience,  your  first 
enthusiasm  may  wear  off.  Other  fields  of  activity  become  more  appealing, 
and  the  pleasant  aspects  of  a career,  of  a home  of  your  own,  of  the  exciting 
challenges  of  our  modern  world,  all  these  beckon  you.  You  are  liable  to  forget 
that  the  priesthood  offers  even  more  exciting  challenges.  Only  those  who  are 
blessed  with  a strong  spiritual  back  bone  will  persevere. 

The  third  bone  is  a FUNNY  BONE:  Life  is  much  too  short  for  us  to  become 
serious  about  things  which  do  not  affect  our  eternal  salvation.  The  older  we 
get,  the  more  serious  we  become  about  our  own  creature  comforts  and  our 
own  status  in  the  community.  We  lose  our  sense  of  proportion,  and  therefore, 
our  sense  of  humour.  To  have  a funny  bone,  means  that  we  do  not  become 
too  puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity,  but  are  able  to  laugh  at  our  failures  and 
shortcomings,  n 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE  
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IT'S  ONLY  A MATTER  OF  TIME 


That  old  watch  in  your  cluttered 
drawer  can’t  last  much  longer.  It 
probably  doesn’t  work  now.  But  even 
if  it  does,  isn’t  it  a little  outdated?  Oh 
I know  it’s  a keepsake,  and  keepsakes 
have  a certain  value.  But  we  could 
give  it  a new  lease  on  life  — not  just 
for  a few  more  years,  but  for  eternity. 
We  would  have  to  sell  it,  but  what 
we’d  make  on  the  sale  would  go  to- 
wards our  work  on  the  missions,  and 
the  final  result  of  that  work  is 
eternal. 


How  about  it?  Would  you  let  us  have 
the  watch?  And  how  about  those  old 
cuff  links,  that  brooch,  those  eye 
glasses  and  that  old  jewelery?  Maybe 
there  are  some  old  trays  around  the 
house,  some  silverware  or  a couple  of 
souvenir  trophies.  We  can  use  them 
all.  Just  box  them  up  and  send  them 
to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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TOTAL  INVOLVEMENT  - 


Fr.  Ralph  Williams 
Pastor  of  Aino  and 
two  Japanese  friends 


What's  this?  Horseshoes  at  school. 


T n the  early  days  of  the  Church  every  baptised  person  was  a “ saint To  us, 
only  an  extraordinary  religious  person  is  considered  such.  Most  people, 
today,  think  of  a missionary  vocation  as  being  unique.  But  things  are  changing . 
Soon  every  Catholic  will  be  involved  in  the  Church’s  mission  to  bring  all 
peoples  to  the  Faith.  Just  as  every  early  Christian  was  considered  a “saint”  so 
every  Catholic  will  be  a missionary. 

DUTY  OF  EVERY  CATHOLIC 


RALPH  WILLIAMS,  SFM 

,/^Vnce  a month,  the  reader  of  a 
missionary  magazine  settles  down 
in  his  favourite  chair  and  through  the 
medium  of  this  booklet  accompanies 
the  missionary  priest  in  his  work.  He 
may  go  with  him  into  a strange 
countryside  in  search  of  the  home  of 
a dying  parishioner.  He  may  sit  with 
him  in  a native  dwelling  while  the 
priest  teaches  catechism  to  the  little 
ones.  He  marvels  that  the  missionary, 
a Canadian  like  himself,  can  converse 
in  another  language.  He  wonders  how 
the  priest  can  put  up  with  customs 
which  are  so  different  from  those  in 
Canada.  After  a while  the  reader 
returns  to  reality  and  puts  down  the 
book.  He  feels  proud  that  he  knows 


some  missionary  or  that  he  is  per- 
sonally helping  some  mission  society. 

I guess  everyone,  at  some  moment 
or  other  in  his  life,  has  secretly 
admired  a young  person  who  has 
placed  his  foot  on  the  pathway  of  the 
thousands  of  missionaries  who  have 
worked  for  Christ  down  through  the 
centuries.  And  feeling  that  he  has  no 
such  vocation  himself  is  happy  to  be 
numbered  among  those  Catholics  who 
by  their  generous  cooperation  make  it 
possible  for  the  mission  societies  to 
send  their  priests  and  sisters  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe. 

When  we  stop  to  think,  this  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be.  However, 
there  is  one  group  of  people  which 
we  should  not  forget  when  praising 
a missionary  and  his  work.  That 
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Music,  singing  and  a picnic-lunch  make  school  more  attractive. 


group  is  made  up  of  lay  people  who 
assist  the  priest  in  his  daily  tasks. 
These  people  seldom  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  specialists  or  of  univer- 
sity graduates.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  young  people  who,  after  their 
work  in  factory,  office  or  store  give 
of  their  free  time  to  the  church  and 
missionary.  In  many  cases  these 
enthusiastic  workers  are  recent  con- 
verts to  the  Faith.  As  catechumens 
they  were  taught  that  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  as  Catholics  were  to  save 
their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of 
others.  With  the  reception  of  the 
waters  of  Baptism  they  became,  not 
passive  members  but  active  members 
of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  The 
way  some  of  these  lay  apostles  put 
theory  into  practice  makes  even  the 
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missionary  himself  feel  a little 
ashamed,  especially  when  he  com- 
pares their  work  for  the  Church  with 
what  he  did  when  he  was  their  age. 

Generally  these  young  people  enter 
some  organization  such  as  the  Young 
Catholic  Workers  or  the  Legion  of 
Mary.  Once  a week  they  meet  at  the 
church  to  discuss  their  problems  and 
to  prepare  their  work  for  the  coming 
week. 

Just  what  kind  of  work  do  they  do? 
I have  seen  them  selling  Catholic 
newspapers  in  front  of  the  station  in 
Japan’s  third  largest  city.  At  Christ- 
mas time  I have  seen  them  stand  at 
busy  intersections  passing  out  pamph- 
lets which  explain  the  true  meaning 
of  this  great  feast.  I have  seen  them 
go  from  door  to  door  distributing 
Catholic  literature. 


Sometimes  they  organize  parties  in 
the  church  hall  for  their  pagan 
friends.  They  visit  hospitals  and  lax 
Catholics  who  are  not  attending  Mass. 

Next  Saturday  two  of  my  lay  assis- 
tants are  going  to  a town  some  fifteen 
miles  distant  to  visit  three  Catholics 
who  live  there  among  eleven  thousand 
pagans.  They  also  plan  to  go  from 
door  to  door  asking  the  pagans  if  they 
are  interested  in  receiving  a set  of 
pamphlets  explaining  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work 
of  these  lay  missionaries  is  that  of 
bringing  their  friends  to  Mass  with 
them.  If  one  finds  himself  at  the 
back  of  the  church  on  a Sunday 
morning  he  will  notice  that  these 
young  Catholics  are  sharing  their 
prayer  book  or  hymnal  with  their 


In  Japan,  they  prepare  them  young  for  public  office. 
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pagan  friends.  If  the  friends  should 
decide  to  study  the  Faith  they  become 
as  guardian  angels  ready  to  help  them 
over  the  rough  spots  in  a catechu- 
men’s life. 

When  saluting  the  lay  people  who 
help  the  missionary  in  his  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  one  must  not 
forget  the  catechists  who  spend  long 
hours  teaching  doctrine,  visiting  the 
sick  and  the  fallen  away  Catholics. 
Nor  must  one  forget  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  who  give  so  much  extra 
time  to  the  task  of  preparing  their 
charges  for  the  day  when  they  will 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  world. 

A missionary  is  only  one  person. 
No  matter  how  hard  he  may  try  he 
can  only  effectively  do  the  work  of 
one.  But,  with  the  help  of  the  laity 


the  priest  inherits  many  hands  and 
thereby  his  work  becomes  that  much 
more  effective. 

Therefore,  I for  one  take  my  hat 
off  to  the  young  Catholics  of  Japan. 
Yet,  not  only  of  Japan  but  also  to  the 
many  thousands  throughout  the  world 
who  may  not  stand  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  missionary  but  who  neverthe- 
less are  doing  so  much  to  keep  secure 
that  pedestal  upon  which  the  priest 
finds  himself.  They  may  never 
become  famous;  other  young  people 
may  heap  upon  them  nothing  but 
scorn  and  ridicule  but  from  Our  Lord 
who  knows  the  secrets  of  their  hearts 
they  will  receive  a reward  that  will 
overcome  any  suffering  they  may  have 
to  endure,  a reward  which  they  will 
possess  in  this  life  and  take  with  them 
into  eternity.  ■ 


Scorboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarbcro,  Ontario. 

Please  send  Lady  of  Fatima  Statue(s)  TO: 

Name  

Address  

City  Province  

FROM:  Please  PRINT  name  and  address. 

Name  

Address  

City  Province  


THINKING  OF  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Why  not  send  a statue  of  our  Lady  of  Fatima.  Our 
14/r  statue  costs  only  $6.18.  We  will  pay  express 
charges  to  points  in  Canada  served  by  rail  express. 


i 


i 
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JOSEPH  KING,  SFM 

'"Phis  year  Monsignor  Fraser  cele- 
brates  his  sixtieth  year  in  the  Holy 
Priesthood.  Almost  as  many  years 
ago  he  became  the  first  Canadian 
priest  to  preach  Christ  in  the  great 
country  of  China.  Thinking  along  this 
line  makes  me  wander  back  in  mem- 
ory to  my  own  days  in  that  distant 
land. 

Since  our  Mission  in  China  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Commu- 
nists one  is  at  times  tempted  to 
wonder  if  the  effort  was  worthwhile. 
Then  one  begins  to  think  of  incidents 
like  the  one  I am  about  to  relate  and 
realizes  that  it  is  all  a matter  of  God’s 
infinite  patience  with  man’s  freedom 
— his  freedom  to  do  good  or  to  do 
evil  — his  freedom  to  choose  God  or 
to  reject  Him.  God’s  plan  will 
triumph  in  the  end.  The  all  important 
thing  is  not  that  we  meet  with  success 
in  what  we  attempt  in  our  efforts  to 
serve  God  but  whether  or  not  our 
own  wills  are  turned  toward  Him  and 
desire  to  see  His  holy  will  done  in 
all  things.  The  question  is,  can  we 
say  with  all  our  heart,  “Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven”? 


This  incident  happened  in  Paiyen, 
China,  perhaps  some  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  shows  how  a series  of  chari- 
table acts  brought  about  the  conver- 
sion of  a pagan  neighbour  who  had 
been  stricken  with  gangrene  due  to  a 
gash  above  the  heel  of  his  calloused 
foot. 

When  I returned  from  a mission 
trip  I found  the  poor  old  fellow  on 
the  broad  of  his  pain-racked  back  on 
a miserable  trestle  of  bare  bamboo 
boards.  The  stench  was  well  nigh 
unbearable.  House  flies  and  blue  flies 
and  every  other  kind  of  fly  came  and 
went,  feasting  upon  the  horribly  fes- 
tered wound.  No  one  seemed  to  care 
a hoot  whether  he  lived  or  died.  In 
fact,  everybody,  including  his  wife 
and  children  shunned  him.  All  con- 
sidered fhat  since  he  must  have 
offended  some  of  the  many  pagan 
gods  he  was  being  severely  punished. 
None  dared  to  pity  him  lest  they 
should  be  branded  as  accomplices. 
Everyone  peered  at  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate victim  through  the  cracks  of 
the  shack.  Being  Christ’s  representa- 
tive among  these  pagans  and  recalling 
the  Good  Samaritan  I decided  that  it 


tttv 
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was  my  duty  to  do  everything  possible 
to  alleviate  his  torments.  So,  equipped 
with  some  medical  supplies  which  I 
procured  from  Sister  Mary  Catherine 
(a  Grey  Nun  from  Pembroke,  Ont.) 
I strove  to  be  kind  to  this  elderly 
neighbour. 

I went  over  twice  a day  for  ten 
days.  At  no  time  could  I stay  long 
at  the  side  of  the  languishing  sufferer. 
In  fact,  each  time  I prepared  to  enter 
the  room  I took  a long,  deep  breath, 
hurriedly  cleaned  up  what  I could  and 
rushed  outside  the  hut  to  burn  the 
fetid  mass  of  corruption.  I was  like 
a deep-sea  diver  looking  for  treasure 
as  far  as  hoping  to  gain  merit  was 
concerned 

One  of  the  most  serious  moments 
was  when,  remembering  how  our 
good  nurses  change  sheets,  I suc- 
ceeded in  rolling  the  patient  over  in 
order  to  provide  some  sort  of  padding 
because  by  that  time  bed  sores  were 
beginning  to  appear. 

One  of  the  most  consoling  moments 
was  when,  in  gasping  whispers,  this 
brother  in  Christ  told  me  how  a 
lovely  lady,  dressed  in  blue,  appeared 
at  the  foot  of  his  cot,  smiled  briefly 
and  disappeared. 

The  most  consoling  moment,  how- 
ever, was  when  out  of  a blue  sky  the 
old  fellow  asked  to  be  baptised. 
Needless  to  say,  the  short  form  was 
emotionally  administered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mission  crucifix. 

Shortly  after,  my  baptised  neigh- 
bour died  and  though  his  heathen 
relatives  insisted  that  his  remains  be 
buried  pagan-style  in  the  old  family 
tomb  upon  the  hill-side,  I could  not 
doubt  that  this  rather  hard  way  of 
helping  others  had  truly  paid  off.  ■ 
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THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


New  Priests  for  Scarboro 


A ccording  to  St.  Justin  Martyr  “the 
apex  of  all  dignities  is  the 
priesthood”.  To  this  exalted  notion 
St.  Laurence  Justinian  adds  a sober- 
ing thought,  “the  priestly  dignity  is 
great  but  great  also  is  the  burden”. 


Although  some  men  like  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  have  been  so 
impressed  by  this  dignity  and  burden 
that  they  have  refused  to  enter  the 
Priesthood  yet  many  others,  taking 
courage  from  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
“You  are  my  friends  ...  no  longer  do 
I call  you  servants”,  have  taken  upon 
themselves  this  great  honour  and  its 
responsibilities. 

On  August  20th  last  three  members 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  received  Holy  Orders  from 
the  hands  of  His  Excellency  Bishop 
William  Edward  Power,  D.D.,  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  University  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

Our  three  new  missionary  priests 
are:  Rev.  John  Ambrose  MacKinnon, 
SFM,  who  was  born  on  August  1st, 
1932  is  a member  of  Stella  Maris 
parish,  Inverness,  N.S.  He  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Daniel  MacKinnon  and  the 
late  Mary  MacDougall.  Father  Mac- 
Kinnon received  his  early  education  at 
Holy  Family  Convent,  Inverness  and 
later  attended  St.  F.  X.  University. 


Rev.  Longard  Anthony  MacLean, 
SFM,  born  on  July  21st,  1935,  in 


Antigonish  and  a member  of  St. 
Ninian’s  Cathedral-parish  of  that  city, 
is  the  son  of  the  late  John  Peter 
MacLean  and  the  late  Isabel  Gertrude 
Kiely.  Father  MacLean  received  his 
education  at  Antigonish’s  Morrison 
School  and  St.  F.  X.  University. 

Rev.  Ronald  Joseph  MacFarlane, 
SFM,  was  born  on  October  6th,  1936, 
in  Inverness  and  belongs  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Joseph,  South  West  Margaree, 
N.S.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Joseph 
MacFarlane  and  Ruth  Eleanor  Car- 
roll.  Father  MacFarlane  was  educated 
at  the  Captain  Allan  Public  School 
and  the  Margaree  Forks  High. 

Another  young  man  will  be 
ordained  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  on  December  23rd  of 
this  year  in  the  parish  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  Aylmer,  Ont.,  by 
His  Excellency  John  C.  Cody,  Bishop 
of  London,  Ontario.  He  is  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Charles  Gervais  who  was 
born  in  St.  Eustache,  Manitoba,  of 
Frederick  Peter  Gervais  and  Marie 
Louise  Beaudry,  on  January  1st,  1935. 
He  received  his  education  in  various 
schools  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba, 
including  St.  Joseph’s  High  School, 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 

We  extend  sincere  congratulations 
to  these  four  young  men  and  wish 
them  many  happy  and  fruitful  years 
in  the  service  of  Christ  and  His 
Church.  ■ 


Your  prayers  are  requested  for  Rev.  Bernard  Doyle,  who  died  recently. 
Fr.  Doyle  was  the  brother  of  Rev.  Eugene  Doyle,  SFM. 
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The  anaconda  or  water  boa  which 
inhabits  the  world's  most  extensive 
rain  forest  in  South  America. 


Brazil’s 

GREAT  NORTH 


JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 

Tt  has  been  said  that  today’s  great 
^ challenge  is  outer  space  but  really 
we  do  not  have  to  go  quite  so  far  to 
find  a place  which  will  make  even  the 
most  heroic  frontiersman  hesitate  a 
moment.  That  place  is  the  Amazon 
valley  of  Brazil.  This  remote  area  is 
the  latest  challenge  for  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  great  countries 
with  a future.  It’s  official  name  is 
“Estados  Unidos  do  Brazil”  (the 
United  States  of  Brazil).  As  nations 
go  it  is  quite  young.  This  year  it  will 
celebrate  it’s  seventieth  year  as  a 
republic. 

In  territory,  Brazil  ranks  with  the 
largest  countries  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  takes  up  a 
little  less  than  half  of  the  land  mass  of 
the  Southern  continent.  Its  popula- 


tion is  almost  four  times  that  of  Can- 
ada and  is  growing  very  rapidly. 

Some  believe  that  Brazil  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  as  early  as 
1448  but  the  fact  was  kept  secret 
because  of  rivalry  with  Spain.  Offici- 
ally, the  first  European  to  reach  this 
vast  country  was  a Spaniard  by  the 
name  of  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon.  This 
gentleman  was  no  mean  sailor.  It  was 
he  who  commanded  the  good  ship 
“Nina”  during  Columbus’  first  voyage 
to  the  New  World.  Eight  years  after 
this  historic  event  he  sailed  somewhat 
further  south  and  drifted  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Like  most  of 
his  contemporaries  he  thought  he  was 
in  the  Far  East  and  that  he  had  come 
upon  the  river  Ganges.  Being  a typi- 
cal Spanish  Catholic  he  immediately 
christened  the  body  of  water  “Santa 
Maria  de  la  Mar  Dulce”  or  “Holy 
Mary  of  the  Freshwater  Sea”.  The 
Amazon  is  so  wide  that  the  early 
explorers  considered  it  a sea. 
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The  most  likely  origin  of  the  name 
Brazil  is  not  very  romantic.  It  seems 
that  one  of  the  first  exports  of  Portu- 
guese America  to  Europe  was  a type 
of  wood  from  which  red  dye  was 
obtained.  During  the  middle  ages  the 
word  ‘brazil’  was  used  for  any  plant 
or  wood  from  which  this  dye  was 
extracted.  Hence  this  word  began  to 
be  applied  to  the  country.  However, 
there  is  a much  more  attractive  story 
about  the  birth  of  the  name.  Believe 
it  or  not,  but  according  to  an  Irish 
legend  there  exists  an  island  even 
more  blessed  than  the  Emerald  Isle. 
It  lies  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  is  the  abode  of  deceased 
heroes.  This  dear  land  beyond  the 
beyond  was  known  in  Gaelic  as 
“Braes-ail”. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  Brazilians 
who  live  in  the  large  cities  and  along 
the  coast,  the  Amazon  valley  is  just  as 
remote  and  uninviting  as  the  Mac- 
kenzie river  district  is  to  most  Cana- 
dians. It  sounds  strange  to  us  but  this 
enormous  tropical  forest  is  known  to 
Brazilians  as  “the  Great  North”.  We 
must  remember  that  going  north  in 
Brazil  means  entering  torrid  heat  and 
not  Arctic  snows.  It  also  means  enter- 
ing the  unknown,  the  unexplored, 
facing  a struggle  for  existence,  dread 
diseases  and  horrible  perils. 

The  Amazon  extends  almost  from 
coast  to  coast  on  the  widest  part  of 
South  America.  The  river  winds  its 
way  across  the  continent  for  a dis- 
tance of  about  four  thousand  miles. 
It  has  a never-ending  source  of  water 
from  some  eleven  hundred  tributaries. 
At  least  seven  of  these  tributaries  are 
as  long  as  the  St.  Lawrence.  During 


the  rainy  season  which  lasts  half  the 
year,  these  rivers  push  so  much  water 
into  the  main  artery  that,  in  places, 
the  Amazon  swells  to  a width  of  three 
hundred  miles. 

The  most  extensive  rain  forest  in 
the  world  spreads  out  for  more  than 
a million  square  miles  of  the  Amazon 
and  Guiana  river  valleys.  Perhaps 
only  the  Antarctic  has  suffered  less 
than  this  area  from  the  inroads  of 
civilization.  Man  is  the  rarest  animal 
in  the  gigantic  tangle  of  steaming 
jungle.  There  is  only  one  man  for 
every  two  square  miles. 

Scarboro’s  new  frontier  is  in  the 
heart  of  this  forbidding  land.  Our 
territory  forms  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  largest  state  in  Brazil,  “Estado 
do  Amazonas”.  The  official  ecclesias- 
tical title  of  the  mission  will  be  the 
“Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara”  and  will  form 
part  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Manaus. 

This  Prelacy  will  not  only  straddle 
the  main  stream  of  the  Amazon  river 
but  the  Equator  itself.  The  territory  j1 
has  five  divisions  which  bear  such 
unfamiliar  names  as  Itacoatiara,  i 
Silves,  Itapiranga,  Urucara  and  Uru- 
curituba. 

This  month  Scarboro’s  first  mission 
band  goes  to  Brazil  and  still  there  j 
has  been  practically  no  response  to 
our  appeal  for  a boat,  which  is  the  \ 
only  practical  way  in  which  our 
priests  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
work  in  Brazilian  Guiana  (the  land 
of  waters).  One  twelve-year-old  boy 
sent  in  a dollar  of  his  savings  for  that 
purpose.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  the  j 
cost  of  the  boat  could  be  covered  by 
similar  donations  from  the  Catholic 
boys  of  Canada?  How  about  it, 
fellows? 
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mission 


(CCC)  A leading  Caracas  newspaper, 
The  Daily  Journal,  commented  edi- 
torially: “The  enormous  crowd  that 
attended  the  Rosary  Crusade  rally 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Patrick 
Peyton  provides  convincing  proof  that 
Catholicism  still  means  a great  deal  to 
Venezuela,  no  matter  what  the  politi- 
cos say.  The  meeting,  by  general  con- 
sent, was  the  largest  of  any  kind  in 
the  history  of  Caracas.  In  addition, 
it  was  completely  disciplined  and 
orderly.  It  showed  that  political  dis- 
turbances here  are  the  work  of  a tiny 
minority,  and  do  not  reflect  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people.” 

The  rally  was  attended  by  a half 
million  people  or  more  and  was  the 
largest  meeting  of  any  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  Caracas.  The  Communists 
tried  in  vain  to  deter  the  faithful  from 
attending  by  making  telephone  threats 
of  bombings.  ■ 

(NC)  Senator  Eduardo  Frei  Mont- 
alva,  president  of  the  Chilean  Chris- 
tian Democratic  party,  stressed  that 
Communism  in  Latin  America  will  be 
defeated  only  when  Catholics  begin  to 
put  their  social  principles  to  work  to 
reform  society. 

He  said,  “the  restlessness  and  insta- 
bility in  Latin  America  are  not  the 
result  of  the  preaching  of  some  agita- 
tors nor  of  the  communist  action. 
They  are  the  result  of  hunger,  unem- 
ployment, poverty  without  a future. 


NEWS 


. . . The  duty  of  Christians  is  not  to 
defend  or  preserve  this  wicked  order 
nor  to  conceal  it.  . . . The  Gospel  was 
preached  to  the  poor  and  the  duty  of 
Christians  is  to  regain  the  trust  of  the 
poor.” 

Senator  Frei  urged  Christian  social 
action  through  land  reform,  orga- 
nizing cooperatives,  more  schools, 
strengthening  the  family,  promoting 
trade  unions.  ■ 

On  September  5,  in  the  Mother- 
house  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries, 
Toronto,  a departure  ceremony  was 
held  for  two  Sisters  recently  appointed 
to  their  Society’s  mission  in  Japan. 
Very  Rev.  F.  Diemert,  Superior 
General  of  the  Scar  boro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  presided  and  preached 
at  the  ceremony. 

The  departing  Sisters  were  Sister 
Mary  Gabriel,  formerly  Elizabeth 
O’Halloran,  a registered  nurse  from 
Essex,  Ont.,  and  Sister  Mary  Alexan- 
der, formerly  Elaine  Maclnnis  of 
Moncton,  N.B.,  who  previously 
attended  the  Juilard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York. 

The  Sisters  flew  from  Vancouver  on 
September  17,  and  on  their  arrival 
went  directly  to  Kyoto  to  spend  two 
years  studying  the  language.  Six  other 
members  of  the  Society  are  also  work- 
ing in  Japan,  two  at  their  second  year 
in  the  language  school,  and  four  in  a 
T.B.  hospital  in  Maizuru-Shi.  ■ 
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elements 


of  tropical 


CACOPHONY 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 

'T'he  most  remarkable  feature  about 
noise  in  the  tropics  is  its  variety 
and  its  unexpectedness. 

The  shrill  crowing  of  the  rooster 
at  4:00  a.m.,  or  the  piercing  whistle 
of  an  early  riser  on  his  way  to  work 
about  5:00  a.m.,  are  familiar  the 
world  over,  but  if  these  are  blended 
with  the  strains  of  a hymn  sung  by 


the  washwoman  who  thought  she 
should  have  been  an  opera  star,  then 
the  elements  of  a tropical  cacophony 
begin  to  take  shape. 

High-pitched  sounds  carry  further, 
and,  as  in  music,  provide  the  theme. 
The  wailing  of  a baby  is  never  far 
away,  since  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  and  little  boys  must  shout  or 
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else  they  will  die.  The  squeaky  axles 
of  the  town’s  lone  dump  cart  provide 
the  piccolo  accompaniment,  as  the 
column  of  noise  increases.  Lower 
down  the  scale  are  the  strident  voices 
of  the  women  as  they  gossip  over  the 
back  fences,  exchanging  the  latest 
morsels  of  scandal.  The  sound  of  this 
age-old  grapevine  almost  drowns  out 
the  insistent  cluck  of  the  mother  hen 
leading  her  chicks  out  to  forage  in 
the  backyards  of  the  neighbourhood. 
At  6:00  a.m.  the  national  Radio 
Station  goes  on  the  air  with  a rousing 
march,  adding  considerably  to  the 
uproar,  and  causing  the  numerous 
goats  of  the  neighbourhood  to  con- 
tribute their  special  bleating  to  the 
crescendo. 

An  orchestra,  even  though  it  be 
impromptu,  needs  a bass,  and  this  is 
very  conveniently  supplied  by  the 
grunting  of  pigs  as  they  root  around 
among  the  shrubs.  There  are  the  loud, 
raucous  voices  of  the  peddlers,  selling 
lottery  tickets  and  vegetables,  some- 
times made  more  articulate  through 
the  use  of  foul  oaths  and  curses,  when 
they  are  told  to  move  on.  Of  a sud- 
den comes  the  rasping,  asthmatic  bray 
of  a burro  like  a trombone  in  it’s  last 
agony.  As  this  unforgettable  sound 
dies  away,  it  is  replaced  by  the 
laboured  grating  of  a carpenter’s  saw 
in  a lower  key. 

A major  operatic  work  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  use  of  some 
percussion  instruments,  and  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  in  a muted  fashion, 
there  are  soft  hoofbeats  of  tiny  tropi- 
cal horses  and  mules,  bearing  their 
riders  to  market.  Off  in  the  distance 
can  be  heard  the  dull  pounding  of 


rice,  as  it  is  husked  in  a hollowed  tree 
trunk,  and  occasionally  some  shift- 
less youth  will  try  his  hand  at  the 
tom-toms,  just  to  keep  in  practice  for 
the  next  dance.  Even  the  Philhar- 
monic’s kettle  drums  cannot  match 
the  reverberations  of  these  home- 
made sounding  logs. 

As  a final  stroke  of  musical  genius, 
the  pealing  of  the  church’s  bells  in 
gladness  if  it  is  a feast,  or  in  sorrow 
if  it  is  a funeral,  complete  the  opera, 
as  cymbals  for  the  grand  finale  of 
some  musical  classic.  The  clock  in 
the  church  tower  strikes  the  hour  of 
7:00  a.m.  and  the  cacophony  of  the 
last  three  hours,  now  that  everyone 
has  gotten  into  the  act,  seems  normal. 


A "fiesta"  just  can't  be  a success 
without  this  type  of  music. 
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Here  we  have  the  four  little  Christians  with  Fr.  McNabb  and  their  Godparents. 


A TOUCH  OF  THE  ORIENT 


WILLIAM  McNABB,  SFM 

A zua  is  situated  in  the  Dominican 

^ Republic  approximately  six  thou- 
sand miles  from  Canton,  China. 

So,  what? 

Well,  it  just  happens  that  a Chinese 
family  from  Canton  is  now  living  in 
Azua.  And  my  interest  in  the  case  is 
that  the  four  children  have  received 
Baptism  at  the  request  of  their  pagan 
parents. 

All  four  youngsters  had  Chinese 
names,  so  I had  to  persuade  the  Dad, 
who  bears  the  very  Christian  name  of 
Antonio,  that  each  one  should  be 
given  a saint’s  name  in  Baptism. 

He  agreed  and  left  the  choice  of 
names  to  myself.  The  oldest  boy, 
Lam  Gan,  born  in  Canton,  took  the 
name  of  John.  The  next  lad,  Lan 
Zen,  born  in  Azua,  was  baptised  with 
a very  common  Dominican  name, 
Rafael.  The  third  boy,  Lem  Gen,  was 
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given  his  father’s  Christian  name, 
Antonio.  The  little  girl,  Choy,  became 
the  namesake  of  Latin  America’s  pat- 
roness, St.  Rose. 

The  Godparents  were  all  localj 
friends  of  the  father.  Among  them 
were  two  doctors  and  the  Provincial 
Governor.  Of  course,  in  true  Chinese 
fashion  a banquet  was  given  to  cele-l 
brate  the  occasion.  I say  in  “Chinese 
fashion”  but  when  it  comes  to  finding 
a reason  for  celebrating  I am  quite 
sure  that  the  Chinese  and  Dominican 
customs  are  much  the  same.  So,  a 
very  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Many  years  have  past  since  I leftj 
China  but  my  desire  to  see  its  people! 
embrace  the  Catholic  Faith  has  never! 
waned.  God  has  bestowed  upon  mq 
a great  consolation  in  granting  me  the 
privilege  of  making  these  Chinese 
youngsters  His  own  spiritual  children! 
by  adoption.  ■ 


Father  Lome  E,  McFarland  of 
Toronto  was  ordained  in  1934.  He 
spent  many  years  in  China  and  Japan 
and  was  Pastor  of  our  Chinese  Mis- 
sions in  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  In 
1959  he  was  elected  to  the  General 
Council  of  the  Society.  He  is  also 
the  Society’s  Secretary  General. 


I REMEMBER 


T remember  one  cold  winter  morning  in  Kinhwa,  China.  Since  I was 
^ to  set  out  on  a mission  trip  that  day,  I had  to  get  an  early  start. 
Struggling  out  of  bed  in  the  early  hours,  I felt  sure  that  I was  the  only 
one  astir.  The  coldness  of  the  room  was  breathtaking.  With  fumbling 
fingers  and  chattering  teeth  I dressed  in  the  darkness,  reflecting 
dismally  that  the  church  would  be  even  colder.  As  I plodded  through 
the  snow  to  the  church  door  I felt  just  a bit  heroic. 

I was  startled  as  I opened  the  church  door  to  see  the  flickering 
light  of  an  oil  lamp  in  a background  of  darkness.  And  then  I saw  him. 
A thin  motionless  figure  kneeling  on  a priedieu.  It  was  Monsignor 
Fraser.  I was  humbled  to  realize  that  what  for  me  was  heroic  was  for 
him  a matter  of  daily  routine. 

What  was  it  that  gave  him  the  courage  to  set  out  alone  for  this 
strange  country  so  many  years  ago?  What  was  it  that  gave  this 
indomitable  priest  the  strength  of  purpose  to  overcome  disappoint- 
ments, indifference  and  rebuffs,  as  he  travelled  throughout  Canada, 
seeking  priestly  recruits  to  join  him  in  saving  Chinese  souls?  What  is 
the  source  of  the  blessing  which  has  caused  his  work  to  bring  forth 
abundant  fruit  in  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  with  devoted 
missionaries  in  many  lands?  That  cold  morning  in  Kinhwa  these 
questions  were  answered  for  me.  It  is  his  prayers  at  his  priedieu.  h 


lorne  McFarland,  sfm 
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WHEN  WRITING 

TO  OUR  PRIESTS 

it  is  always  better  and  quicker  to  send  the  mail  directly  to  the  missions  rather 
than  to  our  Motherhouse  in  Scarboro.  For  your  convenience,  here  are  the 
addresses  of  the  central  houses  in  each  of  our  missions: 

ST.  VINCENT 

BAHAMAS 

Church  of  the  Assumption, 

Blessed  Sacrament  Church, 

Box  67,  St.  Vincent,  W.I. 

Harbour  Island, 

Via  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

PHILIPPINES 

Catholic  Convento, 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

Cabalian,  Leyte,  Philippines. 

Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church, 
30  North  Road,  Bourda, 

MEXICO 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Centre  of  Intercultural  Formation, 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Los  Padres  de  Scarboro, 

JAPAN 

Carretera  Sanchez,  Kim.  13, 

47  Takanawa,  Minami-cho, 

Apartado  314, 

Minato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  a dream 


leather  Tony  Martin,  SFM  is  the 
pastor  of  Hinundayan  on  the 
island  of  Leyte  in  the  Philippines. 
When  he  moved  into  this  parish,  he 
found  there  a tired  old  wooden 
church  — not  nearly  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Fr.  Tony  be- 
gan to  dream  of  a new  church,  and 
today,  with  the  help  of  Fr.  Fred 
Wakeham,  SFM,  this  dream  is  taking 
shape;  it’s  jelling. 

But  two  thousand  dollars  are  still 
needed  to  complete  the  job.  Anyone 
who  enjoys  making  dreams  come 
true  should  send  the  jello  to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


jelling  ? 


THIS  IS  THE  OLD  CHURCH 
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EDITORIAL 


Why  Not  Potato  Chips  ? 

YVThy  shouldn’t  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  sell  potato 
**  chips  to  support  its  missions?  I don’t  mean  as  a side  line, 
but  in  a big  way.  As  things  are  now,  we  beg  for  money,  which  is 
all  right  but  it  is  often  embarrassing  and  we  never  seem  to  get 
enough  to  make  ends  meet.  But  the  potato  chip  market  looks  like 
a sure  thing. 

Everybody  eats  potato  chips.  They  are  served  with  salads, 
sprinkled  on  sandwiches,  wedged  under  steaks,  and  squeezed  into 
gobs  of  cottage  cheese.  And  every  suburban  patio  is  equipped 
with  a barbecue  and  several  hampers  of  potato  chips.  Just 
imagine  the  result  if  every  time  anyone  munched  a potato  chip, 
the  profit  went  to  the  missions. 

Of  course,  up  to  now  we  have  depended  on  God  to  make  our 
begging  profitable,  and  to  switch  to  potato  chips  would  be  to  rule 
Him  out  of  the  fund-raising  program.  And  that  may  not  be  such 
a good  idea.  After  all,  the  end  result  of  our  work  is  to  bring 
Divine  life  to  those  who  don’t  yet  have  it.  But  Divine  life  can 
only  come  from  God,  and  He  may  not  grant  it  through  our  priests 
when  He  realizes  that  His  place  in  our  fund-raising  program  has 
been  taken  by  potato  chips. 

Then  too,  it  takes  some  nerve  to  “fire”  God.  It  amounts  to 
saying:  “God,  I’m  afraid  you  haven’t  done  too  well  in  raising 
money  for  our  Society.  Now  we’ve  come  up  with  an  idea  for 
selling  potato  chips  that  sounds  pretty  good.  In  fact,  it  sounds 
so  good  we’ve  decided  to  ease  You  out  of  the  whole  operation.  I 
hope  you  don’t  mind  God;  it’s  just  that  mission  work  is  too 
important  to  fool  around  with.” 

It  takes  nerve  to  say  that  because  you  are  talking  to  One  who 
is  infinitely  more  interested  in  missions  than  you  are.  In  fact,  it 
is  really  His  work  — not  yours  at  all.  And  He  is  much  more 
able  to  work  out  the  fund-raising  problems  than  you  are.  So  why 
not  let  Him  do  it? 

Now  I’m  really  confused.  I started  this  article  with  a great 
idea  for  selling  potato  chips.  Now  all  of  a sudden,  it  seems  like 
a better  thing  to  go  on  begging  and  trusting  God  to  work  out  the 
financial  problems  that  seem  so  hopeless  to  us.  Maybe  we  had 
better  stick  with  God  after  all,  and  save  the  potato  chips  for  the 
late  show.  ■ 

HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
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A VALIANT 


Dona  Consuelo,  the  "valiant 
woman"  mentioned  by  Fr. 
Hymus  in  this  article. 


WOMAN 


ROBERT  HYMUS.  SFM 


' I ‘tie  Book  of  Proverbs  speaks  of  a 
mother  of  a family  or  a house- 
keeper, picturing  her  at  work  well 
into  the  night,  preparing  food  or 
mending  clothes.  Such  a one  is  a 


valiant  woman.  Of  such  a one  I 
speak. 

Dona  Consuelo  Gonzalez  viuda 
Gonzalez  (the  widow  Gonzalez)  does 
not  appear  to  be  a valiant  woman. 
She  is  a short,  5-foot,  70-year  old 
“school  - marm”  type  who  appears 
not  to  have  strength  enough  to  slam 
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This  is  Dona  Consuelo's  house  in  Azua  which  she  has  given  over  to  the  Church. 


a door.  But  her  grey  - green  eyes 
never  flinch  or  waver  when  she  looks 
at  you  in  conversation. 

“The  Dona”,  as  we  call  her,  is 
known  by  all  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
stationed  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
And  well  she  might  as  she  has  been 
a friend,  a nurse  and  a house- 
keeper to  every  priest  stationed  in 
the  parish  of  Azua  since  1945.  Dona 
Consuelo  is  a graduate  pharmacist, 
and  operated  her  own  drug  store  until 
a few  years  ago.  This  valiant  woman 
decided  to  do  something  for  the 
neglected  faith.  After  much  petition- 
ing and  many  letters  the  Dona  was 
able  to  get  five  Spanish  Sisters  to 
come  and  found  a school.  For  this 
purpose  she  gave  her  house,  rent  free 
and  rented  a smaller  place  near  the 
church.  She  was  also  instrumental  in 
getting  Archbishop  Pittini  to  ask  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  to  take  over  the 
care  of  this  neglected  parish  of 
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40,000  souls.  The  Dona  gave  her 
money  and  herself  to  a one-woman 
Catholic  action  campaign. 

A typical  day  in  Dona’s  life  sees 
her  entering  the  church  before  6:00 
a.m.  for  prayers  and  Mass.  After  \ \ 
Mass  and  Communion  she  goes  to  1 
the  parish  house  to  see  that  breakfast  i 
is  ready  for  the  fathers,  and  to  give  f 
the  daily  allowance  and  instructions  j j 
to  the  cook.  After  a light  breakfast,  I 
she  is  to  be  found  mending  clothes  or 
preparing  such  things  as  Apostleship 
of  Prayer  cards  until  10:00  a.m.  when  < p 
she  goes  to  work  in  a drug  store  p 
owned  by  a friend.  Shortly  after  ’ 

12:00  noon  the  Dona  comes  to  the  j t 
parish  house  to  attend  to  any  visits  rt 
by  the  many  people  from  the  hills,  I 
who  want  holy  pictures,  blessed  Fi 
water,  etc.  After  2:00  p.m.  she 
visits  homes  of  the  physically  or  j ft 
spiritually  sick  and  prepares  them  ty 

for  whatever  remedies  they  might  Pi 


need.  Since  Dona  is  also  in  charge 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
she  provides  food,  medicine  or 
clothing  to  the  extent  of  her  ability. 

At  evening  Rosary,  our  heroine  is 
to  be  seen  in  church,  close  by  the 
Sacred  Heart  statue,  and  there  she 
remains  until  church  closes  at  9:00 
p.m.  After  passing  a few  moments 
sitting  quietly  on  the  gallery  of  her 
house,  she  prepares  for  a few  hours 
of  rest. 

In  her  spare  time  Doha  teaches 
piano,  gives  injections  to  the  sick, 
prays  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  is  godmother  for  baptisms  of 
the  sick  or  poor  children;  witness  for 
regulating  marriages,  counsellor  for 
the  wayward,  and  defender  of  the 
Faith. 

How  closely  Doha  Consuelo  fits 
the  description  of  the  “Valiant 
Woman”  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  ■ 


WHAT 

WILL 

YOU 

DO 

WITH 

YOUR 

OLD 

POSTAGE 

STAMPS 

IF 

YOU 

DON'T 

SEND 

THEM 

TO 

US 


WE  CAN  USE  THEM 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ontario 
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JAPAN 


EDGAR  GEIER,  SFM 

~Cach  year,  by  plane  or  ship,  a large 
number  of  foreign  priests  and 
sisters  arrive  in  Japan  to  do  mission 
work.  They  do  not  know  Japan—- 
her  people,  language,  customs, 
climate,  food  — but  they  come  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  as  many 
Japanese  as  possible  into  the  Chris- 
tian fold.  How  do  they  go  about 
getting  started  in  their  work?  What 
is  the  most  necessary  quality  for  a 
missioner?  What  are  the  difficulties 
encountered?  Perhaps  a few  observa- 
tions along  these  lines  might  interest 
our  readers. 

Language:  The  Japanese  language 
was  referred  to  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier  as  the  “language  of  the  devil” 
not  because  it  has  an  undue  number 
of  evil  words,  but  because  it  is  so 
complicated  and  so  demanding  in 
precise  expression  that  it  almost  de- 
fies adequate  learning  by  a foreigner 
trying  to  bring  Christ  to  these 
people.  I recall  one  sermon  I 
preached.  I was  speaking  about  con- 
fession but  the  people  seemed  rest- 
less and  even  amused  at  what  I was 


saying.  The  words  for  ‘marriage’  and 
for  ‘confession’  sound  quite  similar 
and  I had  been  telling  them  not  to 
go  to  confession  once  a month,  but 
to  get  married  once  a month.  Another 
time,  I was  teaching  catechism  to  a 
group  of  students.  I was  laboriously 
trying  to  explain  my  point  but  the  % 
necessary  words  were  slow  in  coming. 

I began  a sentence  but  ran  out  of 
terms;  began  again  — failure;  once 
more  — hopeless;  once  more  — and 
then  the  whole  group  burst  into 
laughter.  Shall  I be  patient  or  shall  I 
pack  my  trunk?  Obviously  then, 
until  the  newly  - arrived  missioner 
learns  enough  of  the  language  to 
converse  quite  freely,  he  can  do  very 
little  mission  work.  But  even  language 
is  not  the  most  important  thing. 

Adaptation:  A missionary  could 

be  highly  proficient  in  the  Japanese 
language  and  yet  do  very  little  suc- 
cessful work.  Even  more  important 
than  the  ability  to  speak,  is  the 
willingness  to  feel.  We  must  adapt 
ourselves  to  our  new  country.  This 
is  the  most  necessary  characteristic 
of  a successful  missionary. 
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Successful  missionaries  must-  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  country. 


What  do  we  mean  by  adaptation? 
A missionary  must  come  to  respect 
and  even  like  the  people  among 
whom  he  works.  The  true  missionary 
sees  no  color  bar  — to  look  on  the 
Japanese  as  inferior  because  they 
are  not  white,  is  as  erroneous  as  it 
is  un-Christian.  They  have  a long 
history  of  very  highly  developed  arts, 
as  is  evident  from  even  a superficial 
study  of  ancient  dances  and  drama, 
still  produced  today,  which  are  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  mastery  of  these 
arts.  A delicate  sense  of  simplicity 
and  beauty  in  architecture  impresses 
the  new  missionary  with  the  truth 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a very  sensi- 
tive, highly  cultured,  bountifully- 
gifted  race  of  people. 

Different  but  not  wrong:  Their 
customs  may  be  quite  different  from 
our  own  but  merely  being  different 
does  not  make  them  wrong.  They 
are  proper  in  Japan  and  the  mission- 
ary must  learn  and  adopt  them  as 
far  as  possible.  A few  examples:  On 
entering  a home  in  Japan,  one  does 
not  walk  right  in.  He  must  remove 
his  shoes  at  the  entrance.  Japanese 
home  corridors  are  usually  of  beauti- 
fully polished  wood;  the  room  floors 
are  covered  with  straw  mats.  Shoes 
would  damage  and  soil  the  floors  and 
mats.  As  one  Japanese  put  it  to  me: 
“It  is  much  the  same  as  letting  some- 
one walk  (shoes  and  all)  on  your 
nice,  clean  bedspread.  Having  re- 
moved his  shoes,  on  being  invited  to 
enter,  he  steps  into  a pair  of  slippers 
supplied  for  guests,  and  proceeds  to 
the  parlor.  In  the  parlor,  usually  there 
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will  be  no  chairs.  The  guest  kneels 
on  the  floor  and  bows  very  low  to 
greet  his  host.  The  wife  is  rarely 
present  — she  is  in  the  kitchen. 
After  bowing  and  greeting,  the  guest 
kneels  on  a cushion  (no  back-rest 
of  course)  and  the  visit  is  under- 
way. It  is  very  impolite  to  state 
one’s  business  at  once.  There  must  be 
at  least  a few  minutes  of  general  con- 
versation. To  ignore  any  of  these 
basic  niceties  is  to  offend  the  host. 


If  food  is  served,  very  often  cakes  j 
and  assorted  sweets  are  served  first,; 
then  the  main  course.  There  are  no 
knives  or  forks  — just  a pair  of  ■ 
chopsticks  (which  are  a challenge  to 
any  foreigner  but  can  be  mastered 
after  a few  embarrassing  spills).  If 
the  wife  is  allowed  into  the  guest  j 
room,  she  will  wear  a beautiful! 
kimono,  secured  at  the  waist  by  a 
sash  of  finely  embroidered  cloth.  The;' 
prettiest  part  of  this  sash  will  be  worn! 
not  at  the  front  like  a brooch  or) 
locket,  but  at  the  back. 

j 

When  two  people  meet,  thed 
never  shake  hands.  They  stand  about/ 
six  feet  apart,  bow  and  say  a veryj 
elaborate,  polite  greeting  appropriates 
to  the  occasion.  I fear  we  big 
foreigners  are  not  very  skilful  at; 
bowing  but  we  must  work  at  it  if  wd 
are  going  to  be  accepted  by  the! 
Japanese. 

In  church,  also,  the  Japanese  have; 
customs  different  from  our  own.  The 
men  and  boys  sit  or  squat  on  thej 
Gospel  side,  the  women  and  girls  onj 
the  Epistle  side.  In  the  church  where; 
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Fr.  Geier  "adapt- 
ing" himself  to  the 
school  age  group 
of  Japanese. 


I was  stationed,  we  had  no  pews  so 
the  smaller  children  roamed  at  will 
between  the  two  sides  but  seemed  to 
cause  very  little  distraction.  Many  of 
the  people  do  not  wear  socks,  so  that 
when  they  take  off  their  footwear  at 
the  door,  they  enter  barefoot.  We 
often  have  our  altar  boys  serving  Mass 
barefoot  unless  we  can  provide  a type 
of  tennis  shoe.  At  weddings,  it  is 
most  common  to  have  as  witnesses, 
not  a best  man  and  bridesmaid,  but 
two  men  (perhaps  the  men  feel  that 
the  women  are  not  capable  of  acting 
as  witnesses?)  These  customs  are 
different.  The  missionary  accepts 
them.  “When  in  Japan,  do  as  the 
Japanese  do”  must  be  his  rule  in 
everything  that  is  morally  allowable. 
We  may  not  try  to  bring  them  Wes- 
ternization, but  we  must  show  them 
Christ,  who  is  a brother  at  home  with 
everything  except  sin. 


Patience:  Every  priest  must  have 
patience  and  this  is  doubly  true  of  a 
foreign  priest  trying  to  bring  pagans 
into  the  Church  in  a mission  country. 
In  Japan,  it  is  considered  a serious 
breach  of  etiquette  to  “fly  off  the 
handle”  or  even  to  show  annoyance. 
The  missioner  must  have  patience  and 
bear  with  his  limitations  in  the  new 
language;  he  must  accept  the  climate 
as  it  is  without  grumbling;  he  must 
accept  the  foibles  and  faults  of  the 
people. 

Climate:  Without  a doubt,  the 

weather  in  Japan  in  spring  and  fall 
is  pleasant,  comfortable,  sunny,  very 
nearly  ideal.  Winter  and  summer  can 
hardly  be  described  as  desirable.  The 
winters,  while  not  nearly  so  cold  as 
our  own  in  Canada,  do  see  tempera- 
tures below  freezing  ( 1 8 is  the  coldest 
I have  seen  or  rather,  felt)  but  in  a 
building  with  very  little  or  no  heating, 
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Men  and  boys  sit  or  squat  on  the  Gospel  side;  women  and  girls  on  the  Epistle  side. 


below  freezing  can  be  chilly.  It  is 
rarely  cold  enough  outdoors  to  wear 
a winter  overcoat  but  I wore  mine  a 
good  bit  indoors.  Mass  in  an  unheated 
church  can  make  one  shiver  to  the 
point  of  distraction.  Purgatory  in 
this  life  can  be  quite  cold. 

Summer  is  the  opposite  extreme 
— the  rainy  season  begins  toward  the 
end  of  June  and  consists  of  four  weeks 
of  daily  rain,  drizzle  and/or  fog 
causing  very  high  humidity.  In  this 
“muggy”  season,  black  shoes,  hats, 
etc.  will  turn  to  a pale  grey  — mould. 
After  this  raincoat  and  umbrella 
month,  the  skies  clear  to  a beautiful 
hot,  hot  blue  and  then  we  enter  the 
“perspiration  season”,  mid-July  to 


mid-September.  Even  the  Japanese 
noticeably  wilt  during  this  season  but 
no  one  complains  unduly.  It  is  ex- 
cellent weather  for  rice. 

People:  On  the  whole,  the  people 
are  rather  quiet,  reserved,  polished 
and  pleasant.  But  these  very  good 
qualities  can  lead  to  exasperating 
habits.  Being  reserved,  they  don’t 
relish  pushing  themselves  forward  or 
accepting  responsibility,  so  if  we 
schedule  a parish  meeting  for  let’s 
say  7:30  p.m.,  no  one  wants  to  be 
first  to  arrive  and  hence  all  come  late. 
The  meeting  will  possibly  get  started 
by  8:00.  We  have  always  found  it 
difficult  to  set  a suitable  time  for  con- 
fession, so  we  hear  any  time  they 
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ask  us  and  the  only  ‘scheduled’  con- 
fessions are  “Saturday,  any  time  be- 
tween 6.30  a.m.  and  9:00  p.m.”,  and 
“2  days  before  the  major  feasts  at 
any  hour.”  The  only  sign  of  modern 
punctuality  seems  to  be  in  the  bus 
and  train  time-tables,  which  are  kept 
to  the  second.  All  other  things  seem 
to  be  complete  strangers  to  punc- 
tuality. 

Time  seems  to  mean  very  little  so 
that  no  business  is  enacted  quickly; 
polished  greetings  are  exchanged, 
much  green  tea  has  to  be  drunk 
(slurping  is  customary),  a lot  of 
“beating  around  the  bush”  conversa- 
tion builds  up  the  necessary  mood 
for  success. 

The  missioner  has  to  ride  right 
over  these  little  bumps  with  a sense 
of  humour,  with  perseverence  and 


often  with  nothing  less  than  cold 
patience.  But  despite  the  challenge  of 
adaptation  and  the  patience  necessary 
in  frustrations,  any  missioner  to  Japan 
can  see  marvellous  material  for  the 
Faith.  Here  are  people  who,  if  in- 
structed until  really  convinced,  (and 
if  God  gives  the  grace)  will  make 
excellent  Catholics  as  their  history 
shows.  They  have  an  inborn  respect 
for  God  and  authority,  filial  love  for 
our  Blessed  Mother,  solid  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  common  worship  of 
the  Mass,  and  lasting  compassion  for 
their  departed.  Could  anyone  ask 
better  raw  material  than  this?  Pray 
that  we  who  are  fashioning  these 
prospects  may  be  found  capable  to 
produce  true  images  of  our  Divine 
Model  ■ 


THINKING  OF  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Why  not  send  a statue  of  our  Lady  of  Fatima.  Our 
14"  statue  costs  only  $6.18.  We  will  pay  express 
charges  to  points  in  Canada  served  by  rail  express. 


Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 

Please  send  Lady  of  Fatima  Statue(s)  TO; 

Name 

Address  

City  Province  

FROM:  Please  PRINT  name  and  address. 

Name  

Address  

City  Province  
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THE  EGGS 
AND  I 

RODERICK  MACNEIL,  SFM 

ly/fany  a man  who  has  eaten  eggs, 
-*-*-**  fried,  boiled  and  poached, 
thinks  that  when  he  has  had  an  egg- 
nog and  gulped  a raw  egg,  as  well 
as  eaten  an  omelet  and  a custard 
that  he  has  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  the  egg.  Nay,  not  so. 

Tonight,  at  a supper,  we  had  an 
old  Chinese  delicacy.  I use  the  ad- 
jective ‘old’  advisedly.  Although  it 
assails  the  nose  in  a formidable 
manner,  it  is  kind  to  the  palate.  In 
case  anyone  would  like  to  try  this 
egg  dish  I shall  briefly  recount  the 
recipe  as  I heard  it. 
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You  take  a raw  egg  which  ends  up 
cooked  black,  not  by  fire  but  by  forty 
days’  treatment,  if  not  longer,  in  tea 
and  lime.  After  this  period,  it  looks 
like  jelly  and  quite  ready  to  serve, 
provided  it  is  garnished  with  a bit  of 
garlic  and  soy  sauce.  It  is  eaten  be-  j 
fore,  during  or  after  the  meal  and  as 
I tested  it  all  three  times,  I can  testify 
it  is  a choice  morsel. 

Another  toothsome  bite  for  the  i 
gourmand,  in  the  line  of  egg  special-  I 
ties,  is  called  ‘balut’  here  in  the  ! 
Philippines.  To  prepare  this  gem  you 
take  a duck  egg  which  is  almost  fully 
hatched.  Throwing  mercy  to  the 
wind,  this  is  boiled.  Next  follows  a I 
period  of  cooling  or  ageing.  The 
length  of  this  period  varies. 

I have  seen  vendors  with  these 
eggs  for  sale  and  no  matter  how  long 
it  took  to  sell  their  supply  they  never 
threw  any  of  the  eggs  away.  I have 
a strong  suspicion  that,  like  whiskey, 
they  are  considered  to  improve  with 
age.  Let  us  say  simply  that  between  i 
the  boiling  and  the  eating  an  un- 
known period  elapses.  That  period 
ends  when  someone  cracks  a little  1 

hole  in  the  end  of  the  shell  and  sucks  s 

out  the  contents.  Many  and  loud  are  [ 
the  expressions  of  delight  that  emerge  11 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  egg  and  the  j & 
lips  of  the  gourmand.  Also,  many  are 
the  comments  on  the  feathers  and  j si 
the  bones  from  the  bystanders.  ci 

I must  admit  that  to  date  I have 
not  tried  this  dish  but  by  all  accounts 
it  is  a fine,  tasty  food  and  ranks  as 
quite  a delicacy.  Don’t  fail  to  cut  l 
out  this  recipe  and  tuck  it  away  in  a 1 
large  cook  book  where  you  will 
never  see  it  again.  ■ 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


DISCRETION  IS  THE  BETTER  PART  OF  VALOUR 


iscretion  is  a virtue  which  tempers  our  zeal  with  the  prudence  needed  to 


avoid  rashness.  When  we  try  to  do  too  much,  or  when  we  try  to  do  what 
lies  beyond  our  limited  powers,  we  are  indiscreet,  and  this  is  true  both  in 
sports  or  in  the  more  serious  attempt  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Divine  Master 
to  a higher  way  of  life. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  indiscretion.  By  using  as  an  excuse 
that  we  are  unable  or  unworthy  to  become  God’s  chosen  ones,  this  second 
form  of  indiscretion  causes  us  to  seek  our  own  will,  and  turn  a deaf  ear  to 
inspirations  coming  to  us  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  Instead  of  discretion  being 
the  better  part  of  valour,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  valour  is  the 
better  part  of  discretion  especially  when  we  speak  of  a vocation  to  the  priest- 
hood. If  we  make  our  own  ease  and  the  good  opinion  of  our  friends  at  school 
the  rule  of  discretion,  then  in  reality,  we  are  being  very  indiscreet.  Prolonged 
hesitation  is  not  really  a form  of  discretion,  because  with  God  there  can  be  no 
hesitation. 

To  be  discreet  is  to  be  obedient.  If  we  wish  to  be  truly  discreet  we  must 
act  slowly,  after  praying,  taking  counsel  from  others  and  doubting  our  first 
impulses.  Next,  we  must  do  little  things,  one  at  a time,  but  always  per- 
severing in  them.  Next,  we  must  do  these  little  things  carefully,  with  our 
mind  firmly  made  up.  Then,  we  must  force  ourselves  to  continue  with  an 
interior  spirit  and  a pure  motive,  and  finally,  we  must  do  our  work  for  God 
alone,  and  above  all  other  things. 

It  is  not  what  we  will  do,  but  rather  what  God  will  do,  that  really  matters, 
so  let  our  valour  be  the  better  part  of  discretion,  if  we  wish  to  answer  his 
call.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scar-boro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 


VOCATION  CLUB, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 
GRADE  .. 


AGE 
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"INTO  THY  HANDS  I 


COMMEND  MY  SPIRIT 


James  McGillvray, 
SFM 

Died  Aug.  6,  1935 


Aaron  Gignac,  SFM 
Died  Oct.  30,  1940 


Vincent  Me 
SFM 
Died  Oct.  7 5 


Ten  Scarboro  priests  have  died  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Society  in  1918.  Fr.  Joseph 
Lachapelle,  whose  picture  does  not  appear  here, 
departed  this  life  on  March  12,  1961.  We  ask  all 
our  kind  friends  to  please  remember  them  in  their 
prayers  during  the  month  of  November  which  is 
dedicated  in  a special  way  to  the  Holy  Souls,  The 
thought  of  death  reminds  us  of  the  words  found 
in  the  famous  Departure  Hymn  to  honour 
missionaries:  “We’ll  meet  again  one  day  in 

Heaven’s  land  of  blessing.”  ■ 
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"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  From  henceforth  now, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors.  For  their  works 
follow  them"  (Apoc.  14:13). 


Vincent  MeGough, 
SFM 

Died  Aug.  29,  1956 


James  Macintosh, 
SFM 

Died  Aug.  29,  1956 


J.  E.  McRae,  SFM 
Died  Feb.  5,  1955 


William  Cox,  SFM 
Died  Feb.  18,  1955 
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in  the  steps  of 

ST.  VINCENT 


LEO  CURTIN,  SFM 

ell,  that’s  over  for  another 
month.  It  takes  almost  a week 
to  bring  monthly  Communion  to  all 
on  our  sick  list.  I usually  do  it  during 
the  first  week  of  the  month.  It  is  a 
most  pleasant  duty. 

There  is  Mrs.  L.,  partly  blind,  a 
woman  of  many  years  but  few  words. 
She  does  not  seem  to  be  suffering 
much.  She  never  complains,  so  it  is 
hard  to  know. 

A few  doors  away  is  Mr.  S.,  also 
with  defective  eye-sight.  He  lives 
alone  now.  At  one  time  he  was  rele- 
gated to  a corner  to  make  room  for  a 
young  woman  and  her  three  small 
children.  When  I first  met  him,  Mr. 
S.  was  a patient  in  the  local  hospital. 
He  was  annointed  then  but  recovered 
sufficiently  to  come  out  to  Mass. 
Now  his  knees  are  giving  him 
trouble  so  he  asks  for  Holy  Com- 
munion at  home.  His  one-room  home 
is  on  stilts  and  it  used  to  be  difficult 
to  enter.  For  steps  there  was  just  a 
rickety  box  turned  on  its  side.  The 
Ladies  of  Charity  had  steps  made 
and  attached  to  the  entrance.  Mr.  S. 
asked  for  a prayer  book,  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  could  read  it  with 
his  eyes  in  the  shape  they  are  in. 


Miss  13.  is  in  the  same  building, 
but  the  entrance  is  from  the  side. 
She  is  a recent  convert  and  was  con- 
firmed this  year.  She  was  able  to 
come  to  the  church  for  Confirmation 
but  only  because  a car  called  for  her 
and  brought  her  back.  She  asked  for 
a Rosary  and  her  sister  brought  her 
one  since  my  visit.  Her  sister  is  a 
devout  Catholic  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Legion  of  Mary. 

Mrs.  O is  paralysed,  and  shakes 
hands  with  her  left  hand.  She  tries 
hard  to  talk,  but  it  is  only  a cackle. 
She  lives  alone  now.  Until  a few 
months  ago  she  had  another  elderly 
lady  living  with  her,  who  was  also  a 
monthly  communicant.  One  evening, 
about  a week  after  she  received  the 
Sacraments,  she  quietly  died.  No  one 
thought  of  calling  a priest. 

Mrs.  T.  is  about  90  and,  as  she 
says,  is  “just  waiting  for  the  end”. 
She  is  living  with  non-Catholic  rela- 
tives as  are  most  of  the  others  already 
described.  The  relatives  are  very 
kind  to  her  and  the  sick  room  is 
spotless. 

Mrs.  C.  is  suffering  from  face 
cancer.  She  may  live  a long  time,  but 
will  never  recover.  She  will  gradually 
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grow  worse  and  will  suffer  a great 
deal.  Her  lovely  grandchildren  are 
very  attentive. 

Mr.  B.  is  a shoe-maker  or  shoe 
repairer,  like  his  father  before  him. 
The  father  died  a few  months  ago. 
The  son  is  a cripple  having  had  both 
legs  amputated  some  years  ago.  I 
have  never  seen  him  moving  about, 
but  I imagine  he  does  as  he  did  when 
he  was  one  year  old.  His  wife,  a 
Methodist,  keeps  their  little  home 
neat  and  tidy. 

Mrs.  W.  is  a member  of  the 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  as 
she  receives  Holy  Communion  on  the 
First  Friday,  always  wears  the  badge 
and  ribbon.  Some  months  ago  two 
attempts  were  made  to  burn  her 
humble  home  and  for  a while  she 


lived  with  relatives  elsewhere.  Later,  | 
she  learned  that  it  was  a silly  prank  | 
of  the  children  living  on  the  same  lot.  , 
Mr.  C.  is  another  amputee.  I first  j 
met  him  in  the  hospital  where  he  j 
was  a patient  for  weeks  before  and  j 
after  the  amputation.  He  moves  j " 
around  on  crutches.  Until  recently 
he  had  no  clothes  to  wear  to  Mass. 

Then  there  is  Mrs.  H.  living  in  5 ( 
squalor  but  apparently  happy  or  at  ; si 
least  resigned  to  her  lot.  g 

Mrs.  K.  is  in  the  same  vicinity  j n 
and  in  similar  circumstances.  She  i S 
went  to  the  hospital,  but  did  not  stay  j l p 
long.  There  is  no  place  like  home.  c 
These  are  among  the  shut-ins  and  } In 
their  spirit  is  most  edifying.  They  j h 
are  the  cream  of  the  parish,  but  they 
are  blissfully  unaware  of  it.  ■ 


Fr.  Leo  Curtin,  SFM,  visiting  the  hospital  in  Kingstown,  St.  Vincent,  W.l. 


' .. 

mission 


(Sasebo,  Japan)  Father  F.  Hawk- 
shaw  reports  that  Archbishop  Yama- 
guchi  of  Nagasaki  blessed  the  new 
mission  church  in  Ono,  a suburb  of 
Sasebo.  The  new  church  is  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  John  Kinuya,  a 
carpenter  and  one  of  the  twenty-six 
martyrs  of  Japan.  Ono  has  three 
hundred  Catholics.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  a church  many  had  not  been  too 
faithful  to  their  religious  duties.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  situation  will  greatly 
improve  now.  ■ 

(AIF)  Though  Christians  are  rela- 
tively very  few  in  Japan,  Christianity 
is  exerting  a noteworthy  influence  in 
various  strata  of  society. 

The  interest  in,  and  goodwill  to- 
wards the  Church  in  official  circles 
is  obviously  sincere.  The  Church  is 
not  only  respected  for  her  varied 
forms  of  civic  collaboration  and  for 
her  charities,  but,  perhaps,  even  more 
! for  her  international  position.  Occa- 
sions at  which  the  Government  of 
Japan  consults  the  Church,  or  asks 
! for  her  cooperation,  are  far  from 
rare.  D 


(Philippines)  The  Bishop  of  Leyte 
recently  made  his  official  visit  to  the 
parish  of  Cabalian  under  the  pastor- 


NEWS 


ship  of  Fr.  F.  Moylan,  SFM.  His  Ex- 
cellency administered  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation  to  some  nine  hundred 
candidates.  He  was  most  pleased 
with  the  new  parish  church  and  other 
improvements  since  his  last  visit.  He 
congratulated  the  Scarboro  priests 
on  the  evident  spiritual  progress  in 
the  area.  13 

(CCC)  Rt.  Rev.  Agostino  Casaroli, 
under-secretary  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation for  Extraordinary  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs  told  a press  conference 
that  the  Church  in  Latin  America 
has  been  rebuilding  little  by  little 
after  a 19th  Century  crisis  which  has 
been  compounded  by  20th  Century 
developments. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty,  he  said, 
is  in  the  19th  Century  break  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  new  Latin 
American  nations.  Accompanying 
that  break  was  a disruption  of 
established  ecclesiastical  structures, 
the  departure  of  many  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  clergy,  and  an  increase 
of  burdens  for  the  thin  ranks  of 
native  clergy. 

Before  the  resulting  difficulties 
could  be  overcome,  the  added  prob- 
lems of  rapid  population  growth,  in- 
dustrialization and  urbanization  had 
come  to  bear.  ■ 
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parish  mission 


Fr.  Michael  Dwyer, 
former  pastor,  during 
a ceremony  in  the 
Monte  Plata  church. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STYLE 


JOSEPH  MORIARTY,  SFM 

I 

TDy  Monday  morning  the  dust  had 
^ settled  enough  to  let  us  breathe 
easily  again  and  to  appraise  the 
damage.  Benches  were  put  back  in 
the  church,  debris  was  cleared  away 
and  a makeshift  pulpit  which  had 
been  set  up  at  the  main  entrance  was 
dismantled  and  removed.  Our  little 
house  of  prayer  began  to  look  like 
a church  again  rather  than  a mili- 
tary installation  which  had  with- 
stood the  brunt  of  a Banzai  attack. 


But  I am  getting  ahead  of  myself. 

My  intention  was  to  give  you  a brief 
description  of  the  parish  mission  this  \ 
year.  What  started  out  to  be  just  an 
ordinary  mission  soon  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a small  medieval 
crusade. 

Actually,  you  would  have  to  per-  j 1 
sonally  participate  in  a Latin  Ameri-  ' 
can  mission,  conducted  by  a Spanish  I 
Franciscan,  to  really  appreciate  it.  I 1 
It  means  getting  up  at  4:30  in  the  1 
morning  to  march  through  the  ( 

streets  in  a Rosary  procession.  To  i 
some  country  people  it  means  getting  c 
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away  from  home  for  a week  and 
spending  the  nights  lying  on  hard 
church  benches.  A practical  way  of 
“living  the  Faith”,  don’t  you  think? 

Another  striking  aspect  of  this  type 
of  mission  is  the  participation  of  the 
male  population.  The  average  Latin 
American  “caballero”  wouldn’t  dream 
of  missing  a Rosary  procession  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  He  would  be 
most  demonstrative  in  paying  his  re- 
spects to  a statue  of  Our  Lady  or  in 
placing  a lighted  candle  at  the  foot 
of  his  favourite  Saint.  Yet  he 
wouldn’t  give  a second  thought  to 
missing  Sunday  Mass,  to  spending 
twenty  years  without  making  his 
Easter  duty,  or  to  taking  a very 
broad  view  of  his  marital  obligations. 
Nevertheless,  be  careful  of  accusing 
him  of  not  being  a good  Catholic. 
You  may  say:  “But  really,  Father, 
isn’t  walking  in  processions,  kissing 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady  and  lighting 
candles  to  the  Saints  a very  pathetic 
substitute  for  Sunday  Mass  and  the 
Sacraments?  Isn’t  it  true  that  these 
men  avoid  the  Sacraments  for  fear 
of  having  to  change  their  ways  of 
living?”  In  answer,  I can  only  say 
that  all  the  circumstances  must  be 
considered. 

Is  it  really  all  due  to  bad  will?  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think  not.  For 
instance,  during  the  mission  and  the 
weeks  that  followed  we  convalidated 
170  common  law  unions.  I know  of 
other  parishes  where  more  than  six 
hundred  marriages  were  regulated 
during  mission  week.  There  were  so 
many  confessions  that  I had  to  invite 
other  priests  to  help  out.  During  the 
final  days,  the  crowds  were  so  large 


that  we  had  to  set  up  an  altar  on  the 
church  grounds  and  the  people  re- 
ceived Communion  kneeling  on  the 
curb  in  the  street. 

So  we  must  admit  that  many  Latin 
American  men  are  disposed  to  regu- 
late their  lives  and  if  we  had  an 
adequate  number  of  priests  together 
with  sufficient  financial  backing  to 
properly  run  our  parishes,  I haven’t 
the  slightest  doubt  whatsoever  that  we 
would  quickly  catch  up  to  the  North 
American  Catholics  in  the  practice 
of  the  Faith  and  very  probably  romp 
home  way  out  in  front. 

So  processions,  kisses  and  candles 
may  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  mis- 
guided devotion  but  it  is  the  Latin 
way  of  living  the  Faith.  If  they  seem 
to  miss  the  important  things  in  re- 
ligion it  can  very  well  be  put  down 
to  the  lack  of  proper  direction  and 
insufficient  instruction. 

My  parish  has  some  25,000  souls, 
and  eighteen  centres  where  Mass 
must  be  offered  regularly.  Ten  of 
these  places  have  simple  chapels.  I 
guess  I am  feeling  a bit  sorry  for 
myself  but  there  is  a limit  to  what  one 
man  can  do.  I begged  my  superior 
for  help  but  there  just  wasn’t  any  to 
be  had.  I begged  for  financial  assist- 
ance from  different  sources  but  re- 
ceived no  response. 

Time  is  running  out.  The  people 
are  not  going  to  wait  forever.  In  the 
meantime,  the  forces  of  evil  are 
making  unprecedented  overtures  to 
undermine  the  Faith  in  Latin  America. 
They  can  only  be  halted  by  an 
organized  renewal  of  means,  spiritual 
and  material,  in  the  Christian  camp. 
Help!  Help!  Help!  ■ 
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THE  WAY  OF  GRACE 


LAWRENCE  BEAL,  SFM 

Jt  was  a perfect  evening  for  golf. 

The  atmosphere  was  bright  and 
refreshing,  while  the  ocean  breeze 
gently  disturbed  the  royal  palms  on 
the  front  lawn.  However,  believe  it 
or  not,  I was  not  playing  golf.  The 
discussion  club  had  just  left  the  parish 
hall  and  I decided  to  lock  up  the 
church  before  going  over  to  the  house. 

As  I entered  the  church  I felt  just 
a bit  annoyed  when  I noticed  three 
young  ladies  inside.  It  was  simply 
because  I did  not  want  to  make  an- 
other trip  back  later.  However,  the 
emotion  quickly  faded.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  three  did  not 
wear  hats.  Somewhat  strange  for 
devout  Catholic  “Senoritas”. 

They  all  looked  at  me  together. 
Embarrassed,  I asked  lamely,  “Still 
praying?”  This  opened  the  conversa- 
tion. 

“Well,  sir,  we  just  wanted  to 
come  inside.  We  are  not  Catholics.  I 
am  a Mormon  and  my  friends  are 
Anglicans.” 

I noticed  that  the  one  who  claimed 
to  be  a Mormon  appeared  to  be  quite 
uneasy.  It  was  she  who  did  all  the 
talking. 

Curiously,  I asked,  “Doesn’t  it 
seem  strange  that  you  should  come 
into  a Catholic  church  to  pray.  Why 
would  you  not  go  to  your  own?” 


“Because  here  we  feel  that  Some- 
one is  living,”  she  replied. 

“Of  course,  that  is  just  as  it  should 
be,”  I came  back  confidently.  “Christ 
promised  to  remain  with  us  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  invited  us  to 
visit  Him  when  He  said:  ‘Come  to 
Me,  all  you  who  labor  and  are 
burdened  and  I will  give  you  rest!” 

“Somehow,  I do  feel  at  rest  in  a 
Catholic  church,”  she  continued. 

This  gave  me  my  chance.  “Many 
people  reject  the  very  human  ways 
by  which  the  Catholic  Church  has 
sought  to  bring  man  gradually  to  the 
hidden  God.  They  impatiently  de- 
cide to  seek  the  Heavenly  Father  only 
in  “spirit  and  in  truth”.  They  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  God  Himself 
has  stooped  to  man’s  mixture  of  soul 
and  body.  He  gave  His  own  Son  a 
body  like  ours  and  sent  Him  into  our 
world  in  order  that  in  this  way  He 
might  lead  man  to  know  and  love 
the  Supreme  Spirit,  God.  ‘Through 
the  Visible  we  are  led  to  the  love  of 
the  Invisible’.  The  worship  of  Christ 
is  a bridge  to  the  worship  of  God.” 

I continued,  “As  a Mormon  you 
believe  in  Christ,  that  He  was  born 
of  Mary,  that  he  taught  us,  that  He 
suffered  and  died  for  us.  You  believe 
in  the  historical  Christ.  Now  He, 
Himself,  is  leading  you  to  the 
Eucharistic  Christ  so  as  to  lead  you 
finally  to  His  Mystical  Body.  He  is 
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slowly  teaching  you  the  secret  of 
divine  Love  and  Grace.  Christ  must 
be  formed  in  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  baptised  soul  truly  shares 
in  the  divine  life  of  Christ.  But  growth 
is  gradual.  We  are  impatient  with  it. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  many  Christians 
do  not  want  to  believe  in  any  kind 
of  evolution.  It  requires  too  much 
patience.  But  God  is  patient.” 


As  a final  word,  I added,  “Keep 
coming  into  the  Presence  here.  As 
the  flower  beneath  the  sun  your 
spiritual  life  will  grow  and  mature. 
Be  patient  and  pray”. 

With  this  she  asked  if  she  could 
return  some  other  day  to  hear  more 
about  God’s  way  with  mankind.  You 
may  be  sure  arrangements  were 
made  immediately.  H 


A ONE  ACT  PLAY 

(Let  us  pray  that  it  will  not  be  a financial  failure.) 

Persons  Represented: 

Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  pastor  of  Azua  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Fr.  Gerald  Donovan,  bursar  of  the  Santo  Domingo  mission.  He 
receives  whatever  money  is  sent  to  the  Mission  from  Canada  and 
distributes  it  to  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

Scene:  Fr.  Donovan’s  office  at  Scarboro  Central  House,  Haina, 

Dominican  Republic. 

The  Act: 

Fr.  Hymus:  “Hello,  Fr.  Gerry,  how  are  things?” 

Fr.  Donovan:  “Not  so  bad  . . . (pause)  . . . Why?” 

Fr.  Hymus:  “I’m  just  wondering  if  there  is  any  money  to  finish 
Blessed  Martin’s  chapel.” 

Fr.  Donovan:  “No  . . . none  came.” 

Fr.  Hymus:  “Anything  towards  a new  jeep?” 

Fr.  Donovan:  “No  . . . nothing.” 

Fr.  Hymus:  “Well,  can  I get  some  money  to  buy  food  to  take  back 
to  Azua?” 

Fr.  Donovan:  “There  is  not  much  on  hand.” 

Fr.  Hymus:  (After  a pause  and  in  a deflated  voice.)  “Could  you 
give  me  a dime  to  buy  toothpicks  in  case  I find  a coconut?” 
THE  END. 

MORAL:  Members  of  the  audience  should  send  something  to  Fr. 
Donovan  for  Fr.  Hymus  in  Azua.  P.S.  — Please  don’t  send 
toothpicks. 
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SPRINGLANDS 

— Guiana 


JOSEPH  ERNEWEIN,  SFM 

e main  road  in  British  Guiana 
runs  from  the  capital  city  of 
Georgetown,  along  the  dike-protected 
coast,  to  the  Corentyne  river  which 
marks  the  border  of  Dutch  Guiana. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  Guianese 
live  in  this  narrow  strip  of  land.  My 
parish  of  Springlands  is  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  road. 

The  parish  is  very  large  in  terri- 
tory. In  fact,  I think  it  goes  all  the 
way  to  Brazil  on  the  south.  However, 
in  all  that  area  I have  only  one  Amer- 
indian mission  to  attend.  It  is  at 
Siparuta,  65  miles  up  the  Corentyne 
river. 

Although  large  in  territory,  my 
parish  hasn’t  a large  membership. 
Less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  Catholics.  Most  of  them  are  of 
East  Indian  origin  and  are  either 
Hindu  or  Moslem. 

However,  the  parish  of  Springlands 
is  slowly  forging  ahead.  Early  in 
January,  we  began  the  work  of  re- 
novating and  extending  the  parish 
church.  At  the  same  time  a few  re- 
pairs, extensions  and  other  improve- 
ments were  made  on  the  rectory.  We 
were  able  to  complete  the  painting  of 
the  church  and  rectory  in  the  early 


part  of  June,  just  before  the  rains 
came,  and  we  like  to  think  they  look 
a bit  neater  now,  all  decked  out  in 
white  and  green. 

Right  now  plans  are  under  way  to 
construct  a new  church  in  honour  of 
St.  Anne  down  the  road  at  No.  66 
Village  (a  spot  about  eight  miles 
from  here).  We  have  been  buying 
materials  and  such.  Almost  every- 
thing is  in  readiness.  This  new  church 
will  be  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-five 
feet  wide.  It  is  to  be  constructed  at 
a cost  of  some  six  thousand  dollars. 
His  Lordship,  Bishop  Guilly,  has 
given  me  five  thousand  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  for  this  purpose. 

The  cost  of  the  work  done  on  the 
church  and  house  here  in  Spring- 
lands  came  to  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  Of  this  amount, 
Bishop  Turner  was  able  to  provide 
two  thousand  and  Mrs.  Joachim  Fer- 
nandes, a friend  of  the  parish  living 
in  Georgetown,  donated  another  two 
thousand. 

Otherwise,  things  go  on  much  the 
same  as  ever  in  Springlands.  It  rains 
every  day  now  and  the  mosquitos  keep 
growing  bigger  and  bigger  ■ 
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Scarboro’ s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


CALL  FOR  PEN  PALS 

We  will  publish  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  Scarboro  Junior  Mis- 
sionaries who  wish  to  have  pen  pals. 


CALL  FOR  QUESTIONS 

We  will  try  to  answer  all  questions 
dealing  with  the  Missions  in  general 
or  the  Scarboro  Missions  in  particular. 


A letter  arrived  recently  from  Fr.  Francis  Moylan,  the  Superior  of  the 
Scarboro  Mission  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  it  he  says:  “Several  hundred 
! bags  of  relief  goods  came  from  the  NCWC  in  Manila  and  we  distributed  it 
to  the  needy  people.  The  months  of  February,  March  and  April  are  always 
trying.  During  these  months  many  people  manage  to  eke  out  their  existence 
on  a starvation  diet.  Hope  comes  with  May  and  the  new  rice  crop.  One  day, 
during  the  scarcity  period,  I met  a youngster  from  the  poor  section  of  town. 
To  make  conversation,  I asked  him  if  he  had  eaten  rice  for  supper.  He 
replied:  ‘No’.  Then  you  had  fish?  The  same  reply:  ‘No’.  It  must  have  been 
bread.  Once  again:  ‘No’.  Of  course,  it  must  have  been  meat.  Another:  ‘No’. 
What  then  did  you  eat?  ‘Only  a little  corn’.  That  is  all  that  he  had  eaten 
each  day  for  a month.  And  the  corn  he  had  is  the  hard,  dry,  ‘cattle’  type, 
like  so  many  little  stones.” 

It  doesn’t  sound  like  much  after  all  the  ice  cream,  candy  and  pop,  besides 
the  regular  meals,  which  you  had  during  the  wonderful  summer  vacation.  I 
know  you  will  promise  to  pray  for  such  children  but  remember  that  to  pray 
means  to  hold  a conversation  with  God.  In  this  case,  it  means  talking  over 
the  plight  of  this  Philippine  child  with  Him.  Now,  in  this  conversation  you 
are  not  the  only  one  who  speaks.  God  must  have  His  say  as  well.  I do 
not  know  what  He  is  going  to  say  to  you  but  pay  strict  attention  to  what  he 
makes  you  feel  inside  yourself.  I am  quite  certain  that  He  is  going  to  want 
you  to  do  something  and  will  inspire  you  with  some  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be. 
Since  it  is  an  intimate  matter  between  yourself  and  God  I am  going  to  leave 
the  two  of  you  alone  to  settle  the  question. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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SCARBORO  ON 
THE  AMAZON 
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!«!!!'!!!!! 


(Right)  South  America,  showing  location 
of  large  map.  (Left)  Scarboro's  territory 
on  the  Amazon  river,  Brazil.  The  official 
title  will  be  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara. 


JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 

A few  years  ago,  Nicholas  Guppy, 
born  in  Trinidad,  wrote  a book 
which  treats  of  the  Wai-Wai  Indians 
and  their  primitive  domain  in  the 
forests  north  of  the  Amazon  river. 
Reading  the  book  makes  one  realize 
that  Scarboro’s  new  mission  in  that 
area  will  satisfy  the  dreams  of  the 
most  adventurous  young  missionary. 

It  is  true  that  along  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon  there  are  several  small 
towns  which  will  serve  as  centres  of 
operation  for  the  priests  but  once 
they  make  their  way  up  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  great  river  they  will  enter 
a land  which  has  changed  little,  ex- 
cept by  natural  evolution,  since 
“Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves 
from  the  face  of  the  Lord  God, 
amidst  the  trees  of  paradise”. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  hinterland 
are  wild,  naked,  unchristianized  and 
mistrust  most  strangers.  Many,  trying 
to  bring  civilization  to  them,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  attempt.  Today,  the 
majority  of  these  primitive  people 
trust  a priest  and  when  he  takes  up 
residence  in  one  of  their  villages  then 
that  community  rises  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all.  However,  the  work  of  the 
missionary  among  them  is  in  its  early 
stages  and  much,  very  much,  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  natives  of  this  vast  rain  forest 
are  not  alone  in  offering  resistance 
to  the  inroads  of  civilization.  The 


m 


jungle  too  is  a living  force,  tenacious 
and  unmerciful.  Man  must  con- 
stantly cut  away  at  it.  Having 
cleared  a section,  he  must  not  halt 
in  his  efforts.  If  he  does  then  the 
jungle,  seemingly  in  revenge,  grows 
in  twice  as  thick.  This  second-growth 
is  almost  impenetrable.  Variety  is 
the  spice  of  life  in  this  green  ocean 
of  vegetation.  Within  one  square  mile 
there  are  thousands  of  species  of 
plants  and  trees.  Some  of  the  wood 
cannot  be  marketed  because  it  is  so 
heavy  that  it  cannot  float.  Other 
woods  are  harder  than  steel.  When 
bull-dozers  were  used  to  tear  up  the 
roots  of  these  trees  the  blades  of  the 
powerful  machines  simply  doubled 
up. 

A road  is  being  constructed  between 
the  city  of  Manaus  and  Scarboro’s 
centre  of  activity  in  Itacoatiara. 
However,  progress  is  very  slow.  If 
the  jungle  permits,  the  work  may  be 
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finished  some  day.  Until  such  time, 
the  Amazon  itself  will  continue  to  be 
the  only  “super-highway”  between 
the  two  communities. 

Itacoatiara,  which  will  be  Scar- 
boro’s  first  parish  in  Brazil,  is  a town 
of  almost  nine  thousand  souls.  Its 
supplies  come  ordinarily  from  the  city 
of  Belem,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  a distance  of  almost  a 
thousand  miles.  It  takes  a boat  at 
least  four  or  five  days  to  make  the 
trip. 

The  Itacoatiara  area  is  not  highly 
developed  and  there  is  much  unem- 
ployment. The  people  have  the 
“manana”  mentality  which  is  so 
typical  of  the  tropics.  That  is,  “don’t 
do  today  what  you  can  put  off  ’till 
tomorrow”.  This  town  has  a few 
doctors  and  dentists  but  the  other 
towns  and  villages  to  be  cared  for 
by  our  priests  do  not  enjoy  this 
luxury. 

The  second  place  to  be  established 
by  the  men  from  Scarboro  will  be 
the  town  of  Urucura.  It  is  much 
smaller  and  possesses  fewer  conveni- 
ences than  Itacoatiara. 

In  time,  at  least  five  parishes  will 
be  established  along  the  river.  Once 
settled,  the  priests  will  make  their 
way  up  the  smaller  rivers  to  the  dim, 
damp,  primeval  interior  and  its 
original  inhabitants.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  we  will  be 
able  to  present  first-hand  information 
from  our  priests  working  in  this 
fascinating  world.  Until  then,  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  scraps  of  in- 
formation about  “Amazonas”  which 
is  so  new  to  most  of  us  but  whose 
story  is  lost  in  antiquity.  H 
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FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


The  church  of  the  Assumption 

in  Kingstown,  St.  Vincent,  W.I.,  is 
undergoing  a complete  renovation. 
Fr.  Leo  Curtin,  SFM,  V.G.,  would 
appreciate  any  donation,  large  or 
small,  toward  the  carrying  out  of  this 
important  task. 

A new  parish  church  is  under  con- 
struction in  Hinundayan,  Philippine 
Islands.  Father  Anthony  Martin,  the 
pastor,  tells  us  that  the  building  is 
far  advanced  but  $2,000  are  still 
needed  to  complete  the  roof.  Join 
the  roof-raising  campaign. 

A half-finished  chapel  in  honour  of 
Blessed  Martin  of  Porres  in  the 
parish  of  Azua,  Dominican  Republic, 
will  remain  that  way  unless  some 
kind  friends  send  $3,000  to  Father 
Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  with  which  to 
complete  it. 

A boat  is  needed  for  our  new  mis- 
sion in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $10,000. 

Queen  of  Angels  church,  planned  by 
Monsignor  Fraser  in  Osaka,  Japan,  is 
to  be  started  this  year.  Monsignor 
writes  that  he  still  needs  funds. 


Rev.  William  Schultz,  SFM,  of  Galt, 
Out.,  was  ordained  in  1952.  The 
following  August  he  went  to  Japan 
where  he  worked  till  last  year.  He 
is  now  studying  Oriental  Culture  at 
Columbia  University. 


I REMEMBER 


T remember  my  first  funeral  in  Japan.  In  fact,  Father  “Tom” 
-*■  Morrissey  will  never  let  me  forget  it.  He  was  my  Pastor  in  the 
parish  of  Nagoya  at  the  time. 

An  elderly  lady  had  died  some  time  before.  She  had  been  duly 
cremated,  as  is  the  custom  in  Japan.  Her  ashes  were  resting  in  the 
sacristy,  in  a small  urn  covered  with  a cloth. 

I had  arranged  with  two  friends  of  the  deceased  to  have  the 
burial  on  a particular  Sunday  afternoon.  Unfortunately,  Father 
Morrissey  had  made  other  plans  for  that  day.  However,  he  kindly 
offered  to  drive  us  to  the  cemetery  for  the  ceremony.  This  meant 
a trip  of  more  than  an  hour. 

Everyone  was  waiting  in  the  car  by  the  time  I rushed  out.  I 
noticed  that  one  lady  had  a small  cloth-covered  bundle  in  her  lap 
and  felt  satisfied  that  she  had  taken  the  mortal  remains  of  her 
friend  from  the  sacristy. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  cemetery  I solemnly  asked  for  the  “body”. 
It  was  then  that  I discovered  that  the  package  on  the  lady’s  lap 
was  her  lunch. 

So  it  meant  a long  trip  back  to  the  church  to  get  the  remains. 
The  Pastor  was  not  too  pleased  with  his  one  and  only  curate.  M 

WILLIAM  SCHULTZ,  SFM 
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THIS 


IS  A 

MEASLE 


If  you  were  to  have  very  many  of  these,  you  would  be  quite 
sick.  But  even  if  you  had  just  this  one,  you  would  still  not  be 
well.  Because  with  measles,  even  one  is  too  many. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  we  built  a new  motherhouse.  It  was 
covered  with  debts.  Today  there  are  fewer  debts,  but  debts 
are  like  measles  — even  one  is  too  many.  We  still  need  help 
to  pay  them. 

Could  you  please  pledge  $100  to  our  building  fund?  We  can 
suggest  several  payment  plans  to  make  it  easier  for  you. 


Rev.  H.  Oxley,  SFM 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 

Dear  Father: 


would  like  to  donate  $100  to  Scarboro's  building 

□ I enclose  $100 

□ Please  send  me  information  on 


Check  one 


fund. 

payment 


NAME:  _ 


ADDRESS:  _____ 
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Have  you  ever  seen  a dream 


TJather  Tony  Martin,  SFM  is  the 
pastor  of  Hinundayan  on  the 
island  of  Leyte  in  the  Philippines. 
When  he  moved  into  this  parish,  he 
found  there  a tired  old  wooden 
church  — not  nearly  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Fr.  Tony  began 
to  dream  of  a new  church,  and  today, 
with  the  help  of  Fr.  Fred  Wakeham, 
SFM,  this  dream  is  taking  shape;  it’s 
jelling. 

But  two  thousand  dollars  are  still 
needed  to  complete  the  job.  Anyone 
who  enjoys  making  dreams  come 
true  should  send  the  jello  to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


JELLING  ? 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Urge  to  be  Great 


Comeone  once  said  that  because  Mt.  Everest  exists,  it  had  to  be 
^ conquered.  Nonsense!  If  Everest  were  made  out  of  Cheddar 
cheese  and  men  had  nothing  but  the  irresistable  urges  of  mice,  the 
argument  might  be  valid.  But  men  are  not  to  follow  every  urge  of 
their  lives.  I’m  not  anti-Everest  — if  people  want  to  climb  it,  I 
don’t  care.  It’s  the  principle  I object  to,  that  whatever  a man  feels 
driven  to  do,  he  must  do.  This  is  not  true. 

But  let  me  add  immediately  that  while  Everest-climbing  is  not 
one  of  them,  there  are  some  urges  which  must  be  followed.  They 
are  built  into  a man  by  God,  and  one  of  them  is  the  urge  to 
become  genuinely  great.  This  is  more  than  an  urge;  it  is  a moral 
obligation  and  a man  must  either  respond  to  it  or  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  ignoring  a sacred  trust. 

A great  man  is  one  who  has  conquered  himself.  He  has 
brought  order,  discipline  and  meaning  into  his  life  and  prevented  it 
from  becoming  the  aimless,  self-centered,  repulsive  existence  to 
which  he  is  drawn  by  his  inherited  weaknesses.  Every  man  wants 
to  become  great.  The  urge  can  never  be  entirely  smothered.  And 
everyone  can  become  great. 

The  process  begins  when  a man  brings  a center  of  interest  into 
his  life.  This  interest  must  be  something  other  than  himself,  some- 
thing inspiring  and  elevating.  If  you  push  these  requirements  far 
enough,  the  center  of  his  life  can  only  be  God.  When  God  controls 
a man’s  life,  when  God’s  laws  govern  his  conduct,  and  God’s 
perfections  become  his  only  hope,  then  is  he  truly  great  and  truly 
happy.  Not  with  the  giddy,  giggling  happiness  of  a man  having  a 
good  time,  but  with  a quiet,  strong,  enduring  happiness  born  of 
peace  of  soul. 

I thought  of  this  as  we  said  goodbye  to  seventeen  of  our  priests 
who  recently  left  for  the  missions.  They  were  not  going  to  mar- 
tyrdom, but  they  were  leaving  close  relatives,  many  dear  friends, 
and  a way  of  life  that  had  become  a part  of  them.  And  this  could 
not  have  been  easy  nor  entirely  enjoyable.  But  to  do  such  a thing 
so  obviously  and  entirely  for  God  alone,  identified  them  as  great 
men,  possessed  of  the  happiness  and  peace  that  comes  with  true 
greatness.  B 
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HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 


HAITIAN 

BETHLEHEM 

JOSEPH  CURCIO,  SFM 

JOSEPH  always  thought  a great  deal 
about  whatever  happened  to  him. 
Perhaps  apprehension  got  the  better 
of  him  at  times,  especially  when  Mary, 
his  gentle  young  wife  was  concerned, 
for  she  was  with  child. 


One  day,  looking  along  a jagged 
and  curved  path  across  dry  pasture 
land,  grasping  the  jerking  reins  of  his 
donkey  on  which  Mary  was  riding,  a 
pang  of  helplessness  crushed  his  noble 
heart.  Bethlehem  was  far  off.  He  had 
no  surety  of  a home  in  his  native 
town,  and  there  would  be  so  many 
people  there.  The  mule  tugged  con- 
tinually at  the  reins.  Joseph  felt  urged 
to  tug  back. 

At  nightfall  they  arrived,  exhausted 
but  confident  in  Divine  Providence. 
They  stopped  for  a moment  and  gazed 
understanding^  at  one  another. 
Joseph  knew  there  was  little  time  left. 

People  milled  about  noisily  and  he 
seemed  to  bump  into  each  one  of 
them.  “No,  I am  sorry,  there  is  no 
room  here.”  It  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  Neither  pleading  nor  coins 
could  produce  results.  Mary  remained 
silent,  her  eyes  lowered,  mounted  on 
the  donkey  and  following  Joseph 
wherever  he  went.  Finally  came  a 
friendly  suggestion.  “The  old  stable?” 
repeated  Joseph  incredulously.  “Yes 
. . . . I must  go  there.” 

So  the  Child  Jesus  was  born  that 
night  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem,  and 
the  Heavens  rejoiced. 


JONBATI  is  a Haitian  of  pure 
African  descent.  He  is  powerful  in 
stature.  Muscles,  made  brilliant  with  a 
film  of  perspiration,  bulged  through 
the  openings  of  his  tattered  clothes. 
He  had  come  here  to  seek  a livelihood, 
but  his  only  fare  is  the  subjection  of 
poverty.  However,  it  was  more  than 
hunger  that  weakened  him  that  morn- 
ing. He  remembers  nothing  of  the 
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work  he  had  done.  He  recalls  only 
that  it  was  very  tedious  and  unending. 

Shortly  before  noon  hour  he  arrived 
at  a clearing  in  the  cane  brake,  and  set 
his  gaze  on  a lonely  hut.  The  ground 
all  around  was  neatly  swept.  Only 
close  to  the  base  of  the  crooked 
branches  which  formed  the  walls  was 
there  to  be  found  stray  blades  of 
grass.  One  was  able  to  see  through 
these  walls  by  peeking,  but  Jonbati 
was  too  distant  yet  to  notice  anything. 
Even  the  entrance  itself  appeared  to 
frame  the  darkness  within. 

As  he  reached  the  hard  clean 
ground  surrounding  the  hut,  he  heard 
his  wife  moaning.  He  stumbled  over 
his  feet  with  haste  and  appeared 
quickly  at  the  entrance.  “Mwe  Bon 
Die!”  he  gasped.  His  wife,  as  black  as 
the  ground  on  which  she  was  lying, 
had  brought  forth  her  first  born.  The 
little  bundle  of  life  lay  writhing  on  the 
bare  earthen  floor,  close  to  the  mat, 
hardly  able  to  cry.  Jonbati  approached 
the  dark  corner  with  apprehension  and 
found  to  his  consternation  that  the 
necessary  simple  surgery  was  yet  un- 
done. He  knelt  motionless  for  a few 
seconds  in  complete  agony.  Then  he 
rushed  out  of  the  hut  and  hurried 
towards  some  nearby  dwellings  shout- 
ing incoherently. 

So  his  first  born  came  into  the 
world,  and  there  was  no  one  to  rejoice 
with  him.  ® 

Christ  said: 

“Peace  be  with  you.” 

“Peace  be  to  this  house.” 

It  is  His  blessing. 

It  is  His  greeting. 

It  is  His  good  wishes. 


WHAT 

WILL 

YOU 

DO 

WITH 

YOUR 

OLD 

POSTAGE 

STAMPS 

IF 

YOU 

DON'T 

SEND 

THEM 

TO 

US 
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WE  CAN  USE  THEM 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ontario 
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GRATITUDE  AND  A BLESSING 


Dear  Friends: 

In  extending  Season’s  Greetings 
to  the  benefactors  of  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  the  thought  upper- 
most in  my  mind  and  the  sentiment 
deepest  in  my  heart  is  one  of  GRATI- 
TUDE. In  the  three  Masses  I will  be 
privileged  to  offer  on  Christmas  day, 
I will  ask  the  Divine  Infant  of  Bethle- 
hem, to  reward  and  bless  each  one 
of  you  for  your  prayers,  sacrifices  and 
donations,  without  which,  we  could 
not  have  accomplished  what  we  did 
during  this  past  year  for  the  Missions. 
With  my  sincere  wishes  for  a Merry 
Christmas,  goes  a hearty  “THANK 
YOU”  to  all. 


Looking  to  the  future,  I am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  count  on  your  con- 
tinued support.  For  assurance  of 
God’s  blessing  on  your  kindness,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  call  upon  the 
promise  of  Our  Holy  Father,  Pope 
John  XXIII.  In  a conversation  which 
I was  privileged  to  have  with  him 
last  October,  he  was  most  kind  and 
interested  in  our  Society  and  his 
parting  words  were  “take  back  to 
Canada  my  blessing  on  your  Society 
and  particularly  on  all  your  good 
benefactors”.  Passing  on  that  message 
to  you,  at  this  time,  is  my  way  of 
saying  to  each  and  everyone  “HAPPY 
NEW  YEAR”.  B 


His  Holiness,  Pope 
John  XX!  II,  extends 
through  our  Superior 
General,  Father  Oie- 
mert  (left),  his  bless- 
ing for  all  of  our 
Society's  benefactors. 
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LEYTE  FIESTA 


PICTURE  STORY  BY  ANTHONY  MARTIN,  SFM 


Recently,  in  an  effort  to  raise  money  for  the  building  of  his  new  church  in 
Hinundayan,  Fr.  Tony  Martin,  SFM,  and  his  parishioners  put  on  an  evening 
of  Philippine  folk  dances.  It  was  called  “Filipiniana”  and  was  very  successful. 
In  the  picture  above,  the  young  girl  is  engaged  in  the  “Tinikling”  dance.  To 
an  exiciting  rhythm,  she  imitates  the  graceful  movements  of  a long-necked 
spindle-legged  bird  as  it  walks  through  the  long  grass  and  tree  branches. 

Most  Philippine  folk  dances  are  meant  to  illustrate  some  familiar  custom, 
tradition  or  characteristic  of  the  islands.  We  think  you  will  agree  that  Fr. 
Martin’s  people  came  up  with  a colourful  and  exciting  presentation. 
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In  any  social  gathering  in 
remote  communities  of  the 
Philippines  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  offer  wine  to 
visitors.  Frequently  the 
offering  is  made  by  some 
Senorita  who  goes  among 
the  guests  with  a glass  and  j]  | 
a bottle  of  native  wine. 

She  picks  out  a young 
man  and  offers  him  a 
drink.  This  is  her  way  of 
showing  she  desires  to 
dance  with  him.  The  man 
must  accept  or  he  com- 
mits a breach  of  etiquette 
and  the  girl  will  be  f 
offended.  This  invitation 
leads  to  the  dance  known 
as  the  “abaruaray”.  Note 
in  the  photograph  that  the 
young  lady  is  balancing  a 
glass  of  wine  on  her 
raised  elbow.  El 


In  the  pictures  on  these 
two  pages  Fr.  Martin  has 
captured  some  of  the  excite- 
ment of  his  parish  fiesta. 


CANADA  ALSO 


A s the  time  approaches  for  the  formal  acceptance  of  our  newest  mission  in 
^ the  Amazon  valley  of  Brazil,  a rather  striking  comparison  can  be  made 
between  this  remote  area  and  the  rugged  aspect  of  Canada  in  the  days  of  the 
first  missionaries. 

Much  of  the  Amazon  valley  is  as  yet  unexplored,  there  is  a struggle  for 
existence,  the  perils  of  hostile  tribes  of  aborigines  threaten  the  intrepid,  and 
many  strange  diseases  await  the  unwary.  When  Canada  was  younger,  these 
same  problems  were  faced  by  the  Franciscans,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Recollects, 
as  they  strove  to  bring  the  message  of  Christianity  to  the  North  American 
Indians. 

Brazil  is  as  vast  as  Canada,  and  transportation  is  the  number  one  problem, 
just  as  it  was  in  Canada.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  even  in  the  year  1800, 
only  one  priest  cared  for  all  of  the  Catholics  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
that  there  was  no  resident  priest  in  Toronto  until  the  year  1824. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Upper  Canada  travelled  on  foot,  by  horseback,  wagon 
and  canoe  from  Cornwall  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a far  cry  from  our  present 
ecclesiastical  setup,  and  from  the  many  modern  means  of  transportation  at 
our  disposal  today.  When  we  see  the  large  numbers  of  new  parishes  and  well 
run  dioceses  in  Eastern  Canada  we  are  inclined  to  forget  the  struggles  of  the 
pioneers  of  a century  and  a half  ago.  . 

The  rapid  change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  country  from  the  status  of  a j 
forbidding  land  covered  with  snow  and  forests,  with  only  small  scattered 
settlements  of  Catholics,  and  a critical  shortage  of  priests  everywhere,  to  that 
of  a prosperous  industrial  nation  able  to  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  its 
citizens,  is  indeed  remarkable.  But  what  is  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  j 
we  are  now  in  a position  to  imitate  the  zeal  of  the  first  missionaries,  by  sending  I 
priests  to  far  away  lands  such  as  Brazil. 

The  first  band  of  Scarboro  Fathers  now  studying  in  the  College  of  St.  i 
Francis,  in  the  city  of  Anapolis,  Province  of  Goias,  will  soon  be  ready  to 
venture  forth  to  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  j 
Jesuit  Martyrs,  and  the  perseverance  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Alexander  i 
Macdonell.  Their  task  will  be  as  heavy  no  doubt,  but  they  will  lack  neither  | 
courage  nor  determination  to  conquer  for  Christ  this  latest  and  newest  frontier,  j 
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This  woman  is  waiting  to  baptize 
her  godchild.  On  some  feasts  more 
than  1 00  youngsters  receive  the 
Sacrament. 


to  be  or  not  to  be 


A GODPARENT? 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 
'T'HE  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  taken 
very  seriously  in  all  of  Latin 
America,  and  carries  with  it  certain 
social  obligations  as  well. 

Sometimes,  it  seems  that  the  parents 
of  a new-born  child  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  choice  of  godparents 


for  their  offspring,  than  they  are 
about  the  actual  welfare  of  their  child. 
The  godfather  must  be  chosen  with 
very  special  care,  since  he  and  the 
father  become  “compadres”  or  bud- 
dies, and  some  mysterious  relationship 
is  established  between  them.  Out  of 
this  relationship  arises  the  obligation 
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"You  gave  him  to  me  a Moor,  I give  him  back  to  you  a Christian." 
"May  God  grant  you  many  more  years  to  make  many  Moors  Christians." 


to  assist  one  another  whenever  the 
need  arises.  If  a suitable  godfather 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  parents  prefer 
to  wait  until  one  becomes  available, 
even  if  the  Baptism  is  put  off  for  some 
months  or  even  years.  It  never  occurs 
to  them  that  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  child  is  endangered  by  this  inflex- 
ible custom — a custom  which  the 
priest  dares  to  challenge  at  his  own 
risk. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view, 
it  is  obvious  that  a rich  godfather  is 
preferable  to  a poor  one,  since  it  is 
less  embarrassing  to  ask  for  help  from 
a man  who  can  afford  to  give  it,  than 
from  a poor  relative.  As  a result,  there 
are  certain  men  who  are  constantly 
sought  out  by  shrewd  parents,  much 
more  than  others,  and  this  is  because 
of  their  wealth.  The  godfather  is  ex- 
pected to  give  the  priest  the  customary 
offering  at  the  time  of  the  Baptism, 
and  therefore  feels  that  he,  and  not 
the  priest,  has  “baptised”  the  child.  At 
times,  the  godfather  acquires  a reputa- 
tion as  a man  who  has  “baptised” 
many  hundreds  of  godsons. 

The  godson  is  expected  to  treat  his 
godfather  with  the  greatest  of  respect 
and  deference  at  all  times,  and  if  he  is 
well  trained,  will  ask  for  his  blessing 
every  time  he  meets  him.  This  holds 
true  even  after  the  godson  has  grown 
up,  and  established  his  own  house- 
hold. 

As  the  great  day  for  the  Baptism 
approaches,  it  is  customary  for  the 
parents  to  say  that  the  carefully 
chosen  godfather  is  about  to  make  a 


Moor  into  a Christian.  New  clothes 
are  bought  or  sewn  for  the  prospective 
godchild,  and  everyone  dresses  up  in 
his  Sunday  best.  After  all,  this  is  a 
special  occasion,  and  the  desire  to 
live  it  up,  causes  some  families  to  hire 
a taxi-cab  to  carry  them  a few  blocks 
from  their  home  to  the  Church. 

If  the  child  who  is  about  to  be 
baptised,  has  had  to  wait  for  some 
time  for  his  godfather  to  make  him 
into  a Christian,  he  usually  is  able  to 
walk  into  Church  under  his  own 
steam.  At  four  years  of  age,  a little 
boy  or  a little  girl  becomes  confused 
by  so  much  fuss  and  commotion,  and 
ends  up  by  putting  on  a tremendous 
display  of  temper  just  as  the  Baptism 
is  about  to  start.  Suspecting  a trap, 
the  natural  instinct  of  a child  of  four, 
is  to  mistrust  all  strangers,  and 
especially  anyone  dressed  in  a white 
soutane.  This  colour  is  associated  in 
his  mind  with  some  doctor  or  nurse 
who  gave  him  an  injection,  or  pulled 
one  of  his  teeth.  The  walls  of  the 
Church  echo  and  re-echo  with  the 
anguished  screams  of  an  indignant 
victim  being  led  to  the  slaughter,  and 
oftentimes,  two  grown-ups  are  needed 
to  calm  the  fears  of  a wary  Moor  who 
doesn’t  want  to  become  a Christian. 

To  the  relief  of  all  parties,  the 
Baptism  is  finally  completed.  The 
parents  who  have  withdrawn  during 
the  ceremony  because  they  mistakenly 
think  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  be 
present,  now  appear  to  claim  the 
brand-new  Christian.  Everyone  seems 
to  be  happy,  but  the  godchild  is  busy 
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H 


A group  baptism  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


staring  down  at  his  new  shoes,  the  first 
pair  he  has  ever  owned.  At  the  door 
of  the  Church  are  a group  of  urchins 
waiting  in  ambush  for  the  hapless  god- 
father. They  jump  out  at  him  like  a 
gang  of  highwaymen  shouting:  “Pad- 
rino,  mi  medio!”,  and  the  godfather, 
who  is  now  on  the  spot,  must  give 
them  all  a cent  apiece,  or  else  he  will 
appear  as  a cheapskate  to  his  friends. 

As  the  godfather  hands  over  the 
godchild  to  his  parents,  he  says  the 
following  words: 

“You  gave  him  to  me  when  he  was 
a Moor,  and  I now  give  him  back  to 
you  as  a Christian.” 

The  father  of  the  godchild  replies: 
“May  God  give  you  many  years  more 
in  order  to  make  many  Moors  into 
Christians.” 


These  words  are  not  haphazard  but 
have  been  used  by  generations  of  god- 
parents and  parents  in  the  never- 
ending  task  of  turning  Moors  into 
Christians.  The  godchild,  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  talk,  is  expected  to  kneel 
down  at  the  feet  of  his  godfather  and 
ask  for  his  blessing.  The  godfather 
gives  the  blessing  according  to  the 
following  formula:  “May  God  bless 
you  and  make  you  a Saint.” 

According  to  Church  law,  the  god- 
parents are  obliged  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  their  godchild,  in  case  the 
to  note  that  many  godparents  take  this 
parents  should  die,  and  it  is  gratifying 
responsibility  seriously,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  adopt  an  orphan  godchild  in 
case  of  necessity.  ■ 
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A HOPELESS 
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Is  the  missionary  committed  to  a hopeless  task? 
Does  he  have  to  compromise  his  original  ideals? 
Must  he  become  satisfied  with  average  results? 


JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 
YVThile  working  in  British  Guiana, 
**  I received  from  a priest  in 
Canada  a letter  which  set  forth  some 
very  interesting  questions.  He  asked: 
“How  does  a missionary  react  when 
he  realizes  he  is  committed  to  a task 
that  so  often  seems  hopeless?  Does  he 
compromise  his  original  zeal  and 
ideals  and  become  satisfied  with 
‘average’  results  or  are  there  steps  he 
can  take  to  rekindle  his  enthusiasm?” 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  reply  is  to 
seek  the  answers  in  the  life  of  one  of 
the  greatest  missionaries  of  all  time, 
St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Let  us  first  attempt  to  state  the 
attitude  or  outlook  of  the  young 
missionary  more  completely.  Like  all 
youth,  he  generally  has  great  confi- 
dence in  himself  and  in  his  ability  to 
change  the  world.  He  has  an  idealis- 
tic faith,  a generous  personality  which 
dreams  of  suffering  much  and 
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accomplishing  great  things  for  God. 
An  older  missionary  will  look  upon 
him  with  admiration  tinged  with  sad- 
ness. He  fears  the  reactions  in  the 
younger  man  when  the  first  disillusion- 
ments  appear.  He  desires  to  prepare 
the  neophyte  for  these  moments  and 
yet  does  not  want  to  mar  or  destroy 
his  youthful  enthusiasm  and  energetic 
efforts. 

The  day  comes,  all  too  soon,  when 
the  missionary  is  forced  to  face 
reality.  A few  of  the  things  which 
may  fill  his  heart  with  a feeling  of 
“hopelessness”  are  the  small  number 
of  Catholics  among  the  teeming  mil- 
lions of  Japan;  the  harshness  of  con- 
ditions in  the  rain  forests  of  Brazil; 
the  fewness  of  priests  among  the 
untold  numbers  of  nominal  Catholics 
in  the  Philippines  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo; the  threat  of  Communism;  the 
extreme  poverty  or  the  indifference  to 
religion  found  in  other  areas.  It  is 
then  that  the  young  missionary  begins 
to  wonder  and  doubt;  to  realize  that 
he  is  faced  with  a seemingly  “hope- 
less” task. 

However,  he  has  not  only  to  con- 
tend with  these  disillusionments  which 
are  exterior  to  himself  but,  what  is 
even  more  disturbing,  he  must  also 
encounter  those  which  are  within 
himself.  Namely,  that  his  desire  to 
reach  personal  perfection  is  beginning 
to  appear  exaggerated;  the  realization 
of  his  own  mistakes;  the  fact  that  he 
has  accomplished  so  little,  etc.  All 
this  makes  his  great  self-confidence 
disappear  as  the  starlight  at  the 
approach  of  dawn  and  the  sense  of  his 
own  inadequacy  to  cope  with  the 
“hopeless”  task  sweeps  over  him  and 
may  lead  him  to  the  verge  of  despair. 


When  looking  for  an  answer  to  all 
this  in  the  life  of  Xavier  we  must 
remember  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Far  East  as  a missionary  he  was 
then  thirty-five  years  of  age  and 
that  he  had  already  been  forced  to 
face  reality  in  Europe.  On  his  first 
trip  to  Rome  he  had  carried  his 
penances  to  excess  and  made  himself 
a burden  to  the  others.  His  work  in 
medieval  hospitals  and  prisons  gave 
him  enough  experience  with  reality  to 
do  him  a lifetime.  Nor  did  he  escape 
the  sufferings  which  he  saw  in  others. 
He  became  so  ill  that  he  was  given 
only  two  months  to  live.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  his  preaching  of  mis- 
sions in  the  great  cities  of  Italy  gave 
him  a deep  insight  into  the  souls  of 
men.  The  very  voyage  from  Portugal 
to  India,  which  took  more  than  a 
year,  was  enough  to  discourage  a 
more  faint-hearted  personality. 

In  other  words,  he  was  already  a 
mature  man  when  he  reached  the 
missions.  He  did  not  have  that  type 
of  enthusiasm  and  vigor  which  is 
found  in  a young  man  who  has  volun- 
teered for  the  missionary  apostolate 
and  who  is  going  for  the  first  time  to 
the  goal  of  his  desires.  In  fact,  his 
missionary  vocation  was  given  to  him 
by  Ignatius  on  a moment’s  notice. 
One  of  the  priests  who  had  been 
assigned  to  India  developed  sciatica 
very  suddenly  and  could  not  go. 
Ignatius  had  no  one  else  at  hand  to 
take  his  place  except  Xavier. 

Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  to  dis- 
cover that  one  of  his  first  letters  from 
India  to  his  Society  in  Rome  was  very 
realistic.  It  manifests  a man  who  has 
already  faced  his  true  self  and  lost 
confidence  in  that  same  self.  It  shows 
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"He  that  sent  me  is  with  me;  and  He  hath  not  left  me  alone. 
For  I do  always  the  things  that  please  Him." 


a man  who  has  come  to  realize  his 
dependence  on  God  and  others.  He 
wrote:  “all  the  charge  of  bearing  the 
sins  of  others  while  one  has  to  bear 
the  weight  of  his  own,  the  having  to 
live  a long  time  together  with 
unbelievers,  and  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  sun  in  this  climate  — all  these 
trials,  if  borne  for  the  love  of  God, 
turn  out  to  be  very  great  conso- 
lations.” 

In  the  same  letter  he  refers  to  him- 
self as  a “wicked  servant  ...  so  poor 
a creature  . . . who  am  but  dust  and 
ashes  and  the  vilest  of  creatures”. 
These  are  not  expressions  of  false 
humility  proffered  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  be  stoutly  denied 
by  others.  They  are  the  convictions 
of  a man  who  no  longer  tries, 
foolishly,  to  build  up  his  own  “ego” 
by  means  of  self-deception  and  false 
fronts.  They  are  the  convictions  of  a 
man  who  dwells  constantly  upon  God 
and  His  perfections  and  not  upon  the 
faults  and  failings  of  his  fellow-men; 
of  a man  who  does  not  tear  down  the 
character  of  another  with  the  hope  of 
thus  making  himself  stand  out.  God, 
not  his  neighbour,  is  his  standard  of 
goodness. 

Xavier’s  own  deep  realization  of  his 
little  worth  urged  him  to  seek  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  others.  He 
wrote  to  his  brethren:  “Give  me  dili- 
gent instructions  what  methods  I 
should  pursue  in  dealing  with  the 
heathen  ...  for  I look  forward  to 
learning  from  God,  through  what  you 
write  to  me,  how  I am  to  make  them 


Christians  ...  I expect  to  come  to 
see,  from  your  instructions,  and  so  to 
correct,  any  blunders  I may  commit 
while  I am  waiting  to  hear  from  you”. 
Thus  Archbishop  Goodier  is  able  to 
say  of  St.  Francis:  “the  real  greatness 
of  the  man  must  lie  in  this,  that  he 
did  what  he  did  in  spite  of  every 
discouragement  from  without  and 
from  within”. 

We  have  said  that  Xavier  faced 
reality.  But  what  does  it  mean  to 
face  reality?  True,  it  means  aban- 
doning the  exaggerated  idealism, 
enthusiasm  and  expectations  of  youth 
to  become  steadfast  in  effort,  to  face 
difficulties  and  responsibilities,  to 
replace  emotions  and  sentiments  with 
firm  convictions.  However,  if  this  is 
all  it  means  then  poor,  weak  human 
beings  may  not  be  able  to  face  it  and 
should  not  be  too  readily  condemned 
for  trying  to  escape  from  it.  Fortun- 
ately, it  means  much  more. 

To  face  reality  means  also  to  adore. 
Guardini  tells  us  that  adoration  is: 
“the  bowing  down  of  all  creation 
before  God,  not  only  because  He  is 
all-powerful  but  because  He  is  worthy 
as  well  . . . For  a man  who  worships 
God  ...  the  order  and  direction  of 
his  life  is  secure  . . . God  desires  our 
adoration  and  we  need  it  for  our 
soul’s  health”.  Van  Zeller  concludes 
his  book  “The  Inner  Search”  by 
declaring  that  it  is  the  common  doc- 
trine of  both  mystics  and  philosophers 
that  “apart  from  God  there  is  no 
solution  . . . there  are  only  escapes”. 

Certainly  Xavier  was  a man  who 
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adored  God  “in  spirit  and  in  truth”. 
Only  a soul  in  constant  and  profound 
adoration  could  write  the  beautiful 
hymn:  “O  God,  I love  Thee.  Nor  do 
I love  Thee  that  Thou  mayst  save  me, 
nor  that  I dread  the  fate  of  those  that 
love  Thee  not  but  oniy  because  Thou 
lovest  me.” 

So,  the  missionary,  following  the 
example  of  his  patron,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  comes  to  a practical  realiza- 
tion that  he  is  a creature,  called  into 
existence  from  nothingness;  a fallen 
creature;  a creature  which  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  world  outside  him- 
self since  the  moment  of  his  concep- 
tion; a creature,  influenced  by  his  own 
temperament,  environment,  heredity. 
This  brings  him  to  conclude  that  there 
are  certain  things  in  himself  which  he 
can  change,  other  things  which  can 
be  changed  only  with  time  and  still 
other  things  which  he  can  never 
change.  With  this  realization,  one 
learns  to  accept  himself  and  live  with 
himself.  However,  he  is  not  destined 
to  live  alone  with  himself.  God 
desires  to  dwell  within  him.  A bap- 
tised soul  which  is  free  of  serious  sin 
is  intimately  united  with  his  God. 

The  young  missionary  accepted 
long  ago,  at  least  in  theory,  a universe 
in  which  a personal  God  is  the  prime 
purpose  of  all.  However,  it  is  gener- 
ally a long  time  before  he  realizes 
that  self  has  been  the  prime  purpose 
and  the  motivation  behind  most  of  his 
actions.  This  realization  makes  it 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  face  the 
“hopeless”  task  of  a missionary 
because  the  buoyancy  which  comes 
from  feeling  that  one  is  doing  things 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls,  is  no  longer 


present.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  that  he  come  face  to  face 
with  the  fact. 

At  this  stage  one  wonders  if  every- 
thing is  nothing  but  an  illusion,  if  life 
is  just  a mockery  without  meaning, 
without  purpose.  However,  because 
of  the  persevering  good  will  of  his 
sincere  servant,  God  begins  to  take 
His  true  place  in  his  mind  and  heart. 
He  has  always  known  that  God  made 
man  capable  of  knowing  and  loving 
Him,  capable  of  accepting  or  reject- 
ing Him  — free.  But  now  he  begins 
to  see  that  man’s  freedom  has  certain 
qualifications,  that  not  all  his  faults 
and  failings  have  been  due  to  bad  will 
on  his  part  but  also  to  circumstances 
of  health,  environment,  temperament, 
experience,  education,  etc.  He  receives 
a glimmer  of  hope  when  someone 
reminds  him  that  besides  his  mistakes 
and  selfishness  he  has  done  many 
things  through  a true  desire  to  love 
and  serve  God.  That  he  has  done 
many  things  which  were  difficult  only 
through  a sense  of  duty  toward  God. 
His  very  perseverence  as  a missionary 
has  been  due  to  this. 

The  fact  of  freedom  implies  a 
struggle  — a struggle  to  choose  God 
rather  than  self  as  the  purpose  of  life. 
God  does  not  force.  He  could  but 
this  would  destroy  man’s  ability  to 
love  him  - — for  love  depends  on  free- 
dom. He  is  a personal  God,  interested 
in  each  soul.  He  became  Man  to 
show  us  in  a tangible  way  what  He  is 
truly  like.  He  who  knows  Christ, 
knows  God  because  Christ  said:  “He 
who  sees  Me,  sees  the  Father”. 

From  this  relationship  with  God  is 
born  real  courage  because  the  foun- 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  30 
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THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


News  from  the  Seminary 


Archbishop  P.  F.  Pocock,  DD,  last  October, 
gave  an  inspiring  talk  to  the  Scarboro  priests 
and  seminarians,  in  which  he  said  that  as  a 
young  man  he  had  thought  seriously  about  join- 
ing the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  and 
had  always  had  a special  interest  in  its  work. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Patron 
of  the  Society’s  Seminary,  Archbishop  Pocock 
will  honour  the  occasion  by  offering  a Pontifical 
Mass  in  the  Seminary  Chapel. 

The  superiors  and  members  of  the  Scarboro 
Society  are  most  grateful  to  his  Excellency  for  his 
sincere  and  continued  interest. 

(Left).  The  Most  Rev.  Philip  F.  Pocock,  DD,  Coadju- 
tor Archbishop  of  Toronto. 


L.  MacLean,  SFM  R.  MacFarlane, 

SFM 


J.  MacKinnon,  J.  Gervais,  SFM 

SFM 


In  December  1543,  St  Francis  Xavier  wrote  from  India  to  his  Society  in  Rome: 
“There  is  now  in  these  parts  a very  large  number  of  persons  who  have  only 
one  reason  for  not  becoming  Christian,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no  one  to  make 
them  Christians”.  This  statement  could  be  repeated  today  by  the  Scarboro 
priests  in  their  various  missions  throughout  the  world. 

The  four  young  men  pictured  above  make  up  this  year’s  effort  by  Scarboro 
to  overcome  the  scarcity  of  workers  in  the  mission  field.  Fathers  John 
Ambrose  MacKinnon,  SFM,  Longard  Anthony  MacLean,  SFM,  and  Ronald 
Joseph  MacFarlane,  SFM,  were  ordained  to  the  holy  Priesthood  last  August  by 
His  Excellency,  William  Edward  Power,  Bishop  of  Antigonish.  Rev.  Joseph 
Charles  Gervais,  SFM,  will  receive  Holy  Orders  from  the  hands  of  His 
Excellency,  John  C.  Cody,  Bishop  of  London,  on  December  23,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter’s  Seminary,  London,  Ontario.  E 
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RAYMOND  McCarthy,  sfm 
TVThenever  you  see  the  corpse  of  a 
W dead  animal  in  British  Guiana, 
be  it  dog  or  donkey,  cat  or  cow,  sheep 
or  snake,  you  would  be  quite  correct 
in  making  the  observation  — “That’s 
for  the  birds”. 

Of  all  the  winged  multitudes  that 
subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast 
liquid  magazine  of  nature,  the  aerial 
armies  of  the  ‘VULTURES’  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  are  known 
here  as  ‘carrion  crows’  and  are  prob- 
ably the  most  repulsive  of  the  many 
species  of  birds  in  Guiana.  They  do 
not  scare  easily  and  seem  to  know 
that  they  are  protected  by  law. 

The  carrion  crow  has  no  taste  for 
blood  and  never  touches  another  bird 
or  animal  while  life  remains  in  it. 
But  the  moment  his  keen  nostrils  get 
the  scent  of  a dead  body,  fish,  flesh  or 
fowl,  he  levels  his  bare  neck  for 
flight.  Slowly  and  gracefully  he  will 
circle  in  the  sky  until  he  arrives  at 
the  spot  where  the  body  is  decompos- 
ing from  the  heat.  Then  he  lands  to 
partake  of  this  delicious  morsel,  a 
stinking,  putrid  carcass. 


Seldom  have  I seen  one  alone,  but 
very  often  you  will  see  them  in  great 
flocks,  high  in  the  air,  circling  around 
and  around,  especially  if  an  animal  is 
dying.  They  will  wait  until  he  has 
breathed  his  last,  even  if  that  takes 
hours,  and  then  they  will  descend 
upon  it  and  amid  squawks  and  grunts 
they  reduce  it  to  bone  in  a very  short 
time. 

This  scavenger  with  his  head  and 
neck  bare  of  feathers,  his  wing  and 
tail  feathers  of  black  and  his  dirty 
grey  breast,  really  looks  out  of  place 
in  such  a uniform  in  British  Guiana 
which  is  noted  for  the  beautiful 
plumage  of  her  varied  feathered  tribes. 
But  of  them  all,  perhaps  this  vile 
looking  creature  does  as  much,  or 
more,  for  mankind  than  any  of  them, 
by  removing  germ-laden  masses  of 
decayed  flesh.  The  only  carcass  that 
is  free  from  his  claws  is  his  own,  and 
although  they  eat  everything  else, 
none  of  the  animals  will  touch  the 
body  of  a carrion  crow.  I guess  they 
just  look  at  it  and  figure  — ‘That’s  for 
the  birds.’  ■ 
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TOURISTS! 


note  this 
before  you  read 

the  guide  books 


THOMAS  O'TOOLE,  SFM 

“AVThat  is  your  impression  of 
Japan,  Father?” 

After  six  years  in  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  sometimes  I feel  that  I 
cannot  express  my  impressions  with 
any  hope  of  giving  the  uninitiated  an 
objective  insight  into  this  land’s  won- 
der, beauty  and  excitement.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  objectivity  would  be 
better  served  if  I were  to  return  to 
Canada,  think  over  all  I have  experi- 
enced while  in  Japan,  then  by  com- 
parison with  things  Canadian  give  you 
my  impressions  of  things  Japanese. 
This  is  the  way  the  writers  of  tra- 
velogues and  tourist  books  operate,  I 
should  imagine. 


But  when  I took  to  reading  such 
books,  I decided  that  I could  do  a 
better  job  than  they,  even  here  and 
now  while  still  immersed  in  my  mis- 
sionary work  in  Japan. 

And  I might  just  suggest  to  any  of 
you  who  intend  to  visit  Japan,  please 
read  this  before  you  read  the  tourist 
guide  books.  I think  it  will  help  you 
to  correct  some  wrong  impressions 
most  foreigners  have  when  they  come 
to  Japan. 

The  favorite  example  is  the  kimono. 
Many  tourists  expect  to  find  all 
Japanese  wearing  kimono.  What  a 
colorful  sight  that  would  be.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  true.  You  may 
have  noticed  from  reading  Scarboro 
Missions  that  the  pictures  dealing  with 
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Fr.  O'Toole  in  this  article  speaks  of 
Japan's  modern  cities.  A typical  example 
is  shown  on  the  right. 


Japan  show  very  few  persons  in 
kimono.  You  may  be  sure  that  at 
least  23  of  the  93-plus  millions  of 
Japanese  do  not  wear  kimono  except 
on  very  special  occasions.  These  are 
the  students  — 23  million  of  them  — 
more  students  in  Japan  than  there  are 
people  in  Canada.  From  nursery  to 
university  the  Japanese  student  wears 
either  a uniform  or  simple  western 
dress.  In  addition,  millions  of  white- 
collar  workers  wear  neatly  tailored 
suits  or  in  the  case  of  girls,  the  latest 
chic  designs  of  Paris,  Rome,  New 
York  and,  of  course,  Tokyo.  If  you 
find  people  in  kimono  in  downtown 
Tokyo,  or  downtown  anywhere  for 
that  matter,  they  will  be  on  their  way 
to  some  solemn  event  or  enjoying  a 
leisurely  afternoon’s  shopping  or  visit- 
ing. Rush  hour  travel  on  crowded 
public  conveyances  and  the  graceful 
but  sometimes-painful-to-wear  kimono 
just  simply  do  not  go  together. 

However,  in  their  own  homes,  the 
ladies  especially  in  winter,  will  be 
wearing  a kimono  for  ordinary  wear. 
And  when  one  returns  from  work  it  is 
so  wonderful,  so  relaxing,  so  comfort- 
able to  slip  into  a yukata.  (A  yukata 
almost  identical  to  kimono  in  design 
is  a light  garment  made  of  cotton. 
It  is  like  our  housecoat  or  bath  robe, 
but  oh!  so  much  more  pleasant  and 
comfortable.) 

By  the  way,  please  watch  your 
pronunciation  of  kimono.  It  is  not 
ke-mo-na,  or  ka-mo-no  but  ki-(as  in 
the  word  “key”)  mo-no. 


Next,  you  must  expect  everything 
you  see  in  Japan  to  be  different  from 
things  in  Canada,  even  if  they  seem 
quite  similar  if  not  identical.  You 
may  walk  into  an  office  and  see  all 
the  latest  IBM  machines.  You  will 
see  all  the  latest  model  of  European, 
American  and  Japanese  cars  in  the 
heavy  city  traffic.  You  will  see  parlia- 
ment buildings,  prime  minister’s  resi- 
dence, all  the  governmental  buildings 
just  like  any  Western  country.  And 
you  will  think,  “It  is  just  like  back 
home.”  But  you  should  know  that 
there  are  vast  differences  under  this 
Western  facade.  We  are  so  used  to 
democratic  ways  that  we  find  it  hard 
to  visualize  the  remnants  of  feudalism 
in  Japanese  society. 
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In  that  modern  looking  office,  you 
will  find  that  everyone  has  his  place, 
he  is  expected  to  know  his  place  and 
never  step  out  of  line.  The  superior, 
the  elder,  the  one  with  job  superiority, 
fully  takes  it  as  his  right  to  lord  it 
over  the  inferior,  the  younger,  the 
junior.  And  the  latter  fully  expects  to 
be  lorded  over  by  the  former.  The 
little  office  girl  would  wonder  what 
was  wrong  if  some  section  chief  didn’t 
shout  at  her  and  treat  her  as  a slave. 

In  that  city  traffic  we  mentioned 
you  will  not  see  an  ordinary  factory 
worker  or  office  worker  driving  his  or 
her  own  car  to  work.  What  you  will 
see  are  many  executives  or  owners  of 
business  enterprises,  both  large  and 
small,  being  driven  to  his  store,  plant 


or  office  by  a chauffeur  in  their  own 
or  more  likely  in  the  company  car. 
The  lord  of  old  had  his  footman;  the 
modern  Japanese  businessman  has  his 
chauffeur.  The  idea  is  identical;  the 
times  are  different. 

As  another  example,  let  us  take 
parliament  where  one  must  not  expect 
to  find  a simple  rule  of  majority. 
There  will  be  an  interesting,  and  to 
the  Westerner,  a maddening  interplay 
of  widely  divergent  factions  each  with 
its  own  system  of  loyalties  and  each 
faction  acknowledging  or  rejecting 
loyalty  to  an  individual  political  boss 
or  other  factions.  This  makes  law- 
making difficult,  but  public  demon- 
strations so  simple.  The  Boss  says 
“Demonstrate!”;  all  demonstrate.  In 
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short,  you  don’t  do  what  you  want, 
you  don’t  do  what  your  constituents 
want,  you  do  what  the  man  above  you 
wants. 

Another  thing  people  commonly 
mention  about  Japan  is  the  strong 
family  life  that  exists  there.  Strong 
in  authority — YES!  Strong  in  mutual 
love  and  interest- — NO!  To  take  one 
aspect  only,  the  attitude  of  the  hus- 
band towards  wife  and  family.  A 
popular  weekly  magazine  recently 
conducted  a private  survey.  It  was 
conducted  among  married  white  col- 
lar workers  in  Tokyo.  They  found 
that  45  per  cent  of  the  men  didn’t 
return  home  ’till  about  9 o’clock  at 
night;  15  per  cent  returned  around 
midnight.  This,  remember,  was  with- 
out coming  home  from  work;  not  a 
case  of  coming  home  for  supper  and 
going  out  again!  Moreover  3 per  cent 
didn’t  go  home  at  all  and  4 per  cent 
managed  to  get  home  for  the  week- 
end. The  custom  of  after-work  drink- 
ing bouts,  having  a second  wife  or  a 
“friend”  at  a bar  or  cabaret  seem  to 
be  the  main  reasons  for  not  rushing 
home  to  the  wife.  A young  fellow 
I baptized  was  wondering.  . . . “If  I 
get  married  and  come  home  every 
night,  how  will  my  wife  explain  it  to 
my  neighbors.”  In  other  words,  the 
husband  is  expected  to  have  other 
interests.  The  wife,  so  long  as  she  has 
some  children  to  look  after,  puts  up 
with  the  late-returning  husband.  It  is 
the  expected  thing.  But  we  cannot 
say  that  this  makes  for  a strong 
family. 

I could  go  on  with  many  different 
aspects  of  life  in  Japan,  but  this  is 
only  a magazine  article  and  not  a 
tourist  book.  I will  give  my  impres- 


sions on  just  one  more  thing  and  then 
I shall  stop.  That  thing  is  religion. 

The  Church  doesn’t  fare  too  well 
in  Japan.  We  have  only  about 
300,000  Catholics  in  all  Japan.  If 
you  take  out  your  pocket  calculators 
you  will  find  that  this  is  but  V3  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  people 
becoming  Catholics.  The  old  tradi- 
tional religions  are  not  one  of  them. 
In  your  tourist  books  you  will  find 
many  references  to  the  famous  old 
temples  and  shrines  of  Japan.  But 
their  influence  in  the  everyday  life  of 
the  average  Japanese  is  quite  minimal. 
In  Canada  the  churches  usually  man- 
age to  find  space  in  any  new  large 
housing  development  for  church  and 
school  buildings.  In  Japan  you  will 
not  find  anyone  thinking  of  building 
a new  temple  in  large  housing 
developments.  I take  this  as  an  indi- 
cation that  a high  value  is  not  placed 
on  the  traditional  faith  by  the  mass  of 
Japanese. 

Yet,  as  you  already  know,  over  50 
per  cent  of  persons  interviewed  in 
several  independent  surveys  said  they 
thought  that  religion  should  play  a 
greater  role  in  their  lives.  Their  tra- 
ditional faith  means  little  to  them. 
This  should  mean  that  Catholic  mis- 
sioned will  be  able  to  get  their  foot 
in  the  door  without  too  much  trouble. 
But  this  is  not  so.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
a case  of  “not  now”.  There  is  always 
something  else  more  important.  At 
present  while  I write  this,  it  is  what 
they  call  the  leisure  boom.  People  are 
expected  to  place  more  emphasis, 
spend  more  money  on  leisure  time 
activities  and  to  seek  more  and  more 
leisure  time.  Any  idea  of  giving  up 
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free  time,  especially  on  Sunday,  to  go 
to  learn  about  religion  is  soon  over- 
whelmed by  the  more  forceful  and 
much  more  popular  ideas  associated 
with  the  leisure  boom.  Our  problem 
is  to  create  a listener  boom.  We  want 
people  to  create  the  habit  of  wanting 
to  listen  to  us  when  we  try  to  tell 
them  about  Christ.  If  they  could  only 
be  lead  to  listen  to  us  I am  sure  they 
would  cooperate  with  the  other  graces 
God  wishes  to  give  them.  Then  we 
would  have  a third  boom  — - a baptism 
boom. 

I have  given  you  some  of  my 
impressions  of  Japan,  the  impressions 
of  a missioner,  not  a tourist.  And  I 
hope  that  your  interest  in  Japan 
extends  beyond  that  of  the  tourist  to 
that  of  a missioner  eager  to  bring  the 
Japanese  to  the  Faith  by  your  prayers 
and  sacrifices.  ■ 


A miser  might  be  pretty  tough  to 
live  with,  but  he  makes  a nice 
ancestor. — -Farm  Journal. 


We  always  called  a spade  a spade 
until  we  hit  our  foot  with  one  the 
other  day. —James  Hines. 


“I’m  glad,”  said  Mama,  “to  see  you 
sitting  so  quiet  while  father  naps.” 
Junior:  “I’m  watching  his  cigarette 
burn  down  to  his  fingers.” 

— Oral  Hygiene. 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Musical  instruments  are  needed  for 
our  Seminary  band.  The  young  men 
prefer  saxophones,  clarinets  and  per- 
cussion instruments.  Help  them  strike 
up  the  band. 

A boat  is  needed  for  our  new  mis- 
sion in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $10,000. 

A new  parish  church  is  under  con- 
struction in  Hinundayan,  Philippine 
Islands.  Father  Anthony  Martin,  the 
pastor,  tells  us  that  the  building  is 
far  advanced  but  $2,000  are  still 
needed  to  complete  the  roof.  Join 
the  roof-raising  campaign. 

A half-finished  chapel  in  honour  of 
Blessed  Martin  of  Porres  in  the 
parish  of  Azua,  Dominican  Republic, 
will  remain  that  way  unless  some 
kind  friends  send  $3,000  to  Father 
Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  with  which  to 
complete  it. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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A SKETCH  OF  A 


mm 

SCARBORO  FATHER 
WHO  NEEDS  HELP 


rflEET  FATHER  LARRY  McAULIFFEsfi 


FR.  MCAULIFFE  HAS  BUILT  SEVERAL  MISSION 
CHAPELS  & SPENDS  MUCH  OF  HIS  TIME 
VISITING  THESE  REMOTE  OUTPOSTS 
USUALLY  TRAVELLING  BY  JEEP  OR  MULE. 

HE  COULD  USE  A FEW 
MORE  PRIESTS  IN 

his  Parish/ 


FROM  ENNISMORE , ONTARIO 

-AFTER  HIS  ORDINATION  IN  1935 
HE  WORKED  FOR  TEN  YEARS  IN 

China, then  returned  to 
Canada  before  leaving  for  the 
Dominican  republic,  where 
he  is  now  pastor  of  Yamasa 

— A BIG  AND  BUSY  PARISH/ 
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mission 


(Scarboro)  At  a meeting  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  the  following 
appointments  were  made:  Fr.  Francis 
Moylan,  SFM,  was  re-elected  Regional 
Superior  of  the  Philippine  Mission. 
Fr.  Anthony  Martin,  SFM,  was 
appointed  Second  Consultor  to  Fr. 
Moylan.  Father  David  Fitzpatrick, 
SFM,  was  assigned  to  the  Philippine 
Mission.  Fathers  James  Walsh,  SFM, 
and  Joseph  Ernewein,  SFM,  were 
re-assigned  to  the  Mission  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Fr.  John  O’Connor  was 
named  to  British  Guiana  and  Fr. 
Pierre  Richard,  SFM,  to  the  Bahama 
Islands.  Fr.  Harold  Murphy,  SFM, 
was  appointed  to  the  Seminary  Staff 
as  Ordinary  Confessor.  Fr.  Rogers 
Pelow,  SFM,  JCD,  is  in  Canada  work- 
ing on  a commentary  of  the  Society’s 
Constitutions.  He  will  spend  six 
months  in  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Deseronto,  Ontario.  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck, 
SFM,  MA,  home  on  furlough  from 
Japan  will  spend  the  scholastic  year 
taking  a Social  Leadership  course  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University. 
Scarboro’s  first  group  of  mission- 
aries to  Brazil,  under  the  superiorship 
of  Fr.  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  is  now 
studying  Portuguese  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can history  and  culture  at  the  Ameri- 
can Franciscan  college  in  Anapolis, 
Brazil.  After  completing  several 
months  of  preparation  the  five  Scar- 
boro priests  will  take  over  the  Prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara  on  the  Amazon  river. 


NEWS 


Until  August  1962,  their  address  will 
be:  Colegio  Sao  Francisco,  Anapolis, 
Estado  do  Goias,  Brazil.  H 
(Tokyo,  To-sei  News)  The  Hierarchy 
of  Japan  resolved  to  designate  the 
year  of  1962  as  the  “Year  to  com- 
memorate the  reconstruction  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Japan.” 

These  100  years  date  back  to  1962 
when  the  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  in 
Yokohama  was  built  by  Father 
Girard.  The  Church  in  Japan  has 
made  tremendous  progress  in  its 
development  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
organization  of  the  Hierarchy,  con- 
sisting of  two  archdioceses,  nine 
dioceses  and  four  prefectures  apos- 
tolic throughout  the  country  under 
Japanese  Ordinaries.  Furthermore, 
Japan’s  first  Cardinal  was  created  last 
year.  The  Catholic  population  in  this 
country  now  exceeds  three  hundred 
thousand  souls.  All  these  factors  indi- 
cate the  firm  establishment  of  the 
Church  in  Japan,  fi 
(AIF)  The  Medical  Mission  Sisters 
opened  their  Philippine  Novitiate,  this 
year,  in  San  Jose  in  the  Diocese  of 
Lipa.  Seven  Filipina  young  women 
make  up  the  first  group  of  candidates. 
There  are  already  twenty-one  Filipina 
Sisters,  mostly  doctors,  pharmacists 
and  nurses  among  the  Medical  Mis- 
sion Sisters.  They  entered  the  Society 
in  Philadelphia,  USA.  They  are  now 
dispersed  in  hospitals  of  the  Medical 
Mission  Sisters  in  India,  Pakistan  and 
Vietnam.  ® 
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tain  of  courage  is  God  Himself.  The 
missionary  begins  to  be  patient  as  God 
is  patient  with  His  finite  creation.  He 
becomes  God-centred  rather  than  self- 
centred.  He  becomes  less  concerned 
about  his  personal  perfection  and 
more  interested  in  pleasing  God  just 
because  He  is  the  Eternal  Father. 
Sincere  men  of  all  religions  can  recog- 
nize this  transformation  in  a man. 
For  that  reason,  Xavier  is  still  revered 
in  the  Far  East  by  Buddhists,  Hindus 
and  Moslems.  He  was  truly  a man  of 
God. 

Such  a man  ceases  to  have  an  exag- 
gerated fear  of  his  own  incompetence. 
He  strives  to  do  what  within  him  lies 
and  leaves  results  and  the  future  to 


God.  When  he  does  this  we  can 
hardly  say  that  he  is  being  satisfied 
with  “average”  results.  He  sows  and 
waters  and  leaves  it  to  God  to  give  the 
increase.  His  original  zeal,  ideals  and 
enthusiasm  are  transformed  from 
things  born  of  youth  into  supernatural 
things  born  of  God’s  grace;  born  of 
union  with  God  and  His  Will.  He 
knows  now  that  God  will  not  forsake 
him  because  of  weakness  and  failure. 
He  is  resolved  to  use  his  freedom  to 
love  God  and  to  bring  others  to  do 
the  same  and  this  even  if  the  whole 
world  chooses  to  reject  God.  He  is 
able  to  say  “He  that  sent  me  is  with 
me;  and  He  hath  not  left  me  alone. 
For  I do  always  the  things  that  please 
His”.  E9 


THINKING  OF  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Why  not  send  a statue  of  our  Lady  of  Fatima.  Our 
14"  statue  costs  only  $6.18.  We  will  pay  express 
charges  to  points  in  Canada  served  by  rail  express. 


Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 

Please  send  Lady  of  Fatima  Statue(s)  TO: 

Name  

Address  

City  Province 

FROM:  Please  PRINT  name  and  address. 

Name  

Address  

City  Province  
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Father  William  H.  McNabb,  SFM,  of 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  was  ordained  in 
1931.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
China.  Some  years  later  he  returned 
to  Canada  because  of  ill  health.  For 
some  time  he  assisted  in  the  Diocese 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  has  been 
stationed  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
since  1946. 


I REMEMBER 


T remember  during  the  year  1934,  while  studying  Chinese  in  Sung 

Yang,  Chekiang,  China,  as  a pastime,  I taught  English  to  a 
Christian  youth,  the  son  of  pagan  parents.  The  young  man  came  each 
morning  to  the  rectory  for  these  classes. 

One  morning  he  appeared  very  tired  so  I asked  him  what  was 
wrong.  He  told  me  that  the  family  had  been  up  all  night  because  of 
his  little  baby  sister  who  was  very  ill.  When  he  told  me  that  the  child 
was  not  yet  baptized  I instructed  him  how  to  baptize  his  sister  in  case 
his  parents  would  not  permit  the  priest  to  do  so. 

However,  shortly  after  noon  that  same  day,  I was  called  to  the 
home.  The  young  fellow  had  explained  to  his  father  that  the  little 
girl  should  be  baptized.  The  pagan  father  agreed  and  sent  for  me. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  the  good  father  removed  all  the  pagan 
symbols  from  the  walls  and  set  out  a table  for  the  candles,  holy 
oils,  etc. 

I gave  the  little  one  the  name  of  Helen,  to  honour  a benefactress 
who  had  just  made  a donation  to  help  the  mission  work.  That  very 
day  the  child  was  received  into  the  hands  of  its  Heavenly  Father.  19 

WILLIAM  McNABB,  SFM 
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THIS 


IS  A 

MEASLE 


If  you  were  to  have  very  many  of  these,  you  would  be  quite 
sick.  But  even  if  you  had  just  this  one,  you  would  still  not  be 
well.  Because  with  measles,  even  one  is  too  many. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  we  built  a new  motherhouse.  It  was 
covered  with  debts.  Today  there  are  fewer  debts,  but  debts 
are  like  measles  — even  one  is  too  many.  We  still  need  help 
to  pay  them. 

Could  you  please  pledge  $100  to  our  building  fund?  We  can 
suggest  several  payment  plans  to  make  it  easier  for  you. 


Rev.  H.  Oxley,  SFM 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scar  boro,  Ont. 

Dear  Father: 

I would  like  to  donate  $100  to  Scarboro's  building  fund. 


Check  one 
NAME:  __ 


□ I enclose  $100 

□ Please  send  me  information  on  payment  plar 


ADDRESS:  _____ 
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